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ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Chapter I 


HAT year it was the fad to be “ quiet”; 
also Mrs. Bristow always had abhorred 
ostentation. So,early in January she 

sent out about seven hundred informal little 
notes in her secretary’s close imitation of 
her handwriting: “We’ll be glad if you'll 
dine with us at Sherry’s on February 16th 
at eight o’clock. There'll be dancing after- 
ward. Hoping you will come, sincerely 
yours, Alice Bristow.” Then she began to 
make ready for the twelve or fifteen hundred 
people who would surely accept. 

She took half the ground floor at Sherry’s 


-and the whole of the second floor. She 


moved into an apartment on the third floor 
four days before the ball—leaving her house 
in East Sixty-seventh Street in charge of the 
housekeeper and directing her husband to 
find everything except lodging and break- 
fast at his club or downtown. She assem- 
bled an army of florists and decorators and 
kept them at work day and night. She 
walled and ceilinged Sherry’s ballroom with 
white roses and white brocaded silk; she 


made ante-rooms and stairways into bowers 
and lanes of blooming white rose bushes; 
she transformed the lower rooms, where 
dinner and supper were to be served, into a 
huge white rose garden with rustic pavilions 
on banks of moss, with graveled walks wind- 
ing among tables set upon turf, with a brook 
skurrying under foot-bridges and now tum- 
bling in 2 cascade, now bursting in a foun- 
tain. She hid cages of songbirds among 
the branches of transplanted trees. She 
ordered articles of gold and silver and semi- 
precious stones, of costly lace and hand- 
painted silk for cotillon favors. She en- 
gaged an orchestra for upstairs, a gypsy band 
for downstairs. And to perform upon a 
rustic stage in the midst of the garden during 
dinner and supper she hired men singers 
and women singers, jesters and tumblers 
and dancers and players upon strange 
instruments. 

At a quarter past eight on the evening of 
the sixteenth she descended from her apart- 
-ment for a final look around and a final 
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disposition of her forces before stationing 
herself in the big reception room to receive 
that part of New York which she and her 
friends meant when they said “everybody.” 
She was deeply rouged, but it did not hide 
the hollowness of her cheeks, the weariness 
of her eyes. Behind her at a respectful dis- 
tance came her butler, Tremlett. As she 
appeared at the turn of the stairway, a half 
dozen young men advanced to meet her— 
the young men of her “train.” They, too, 
had taken rooms at Sherry’s; and they had 
acted as her aides-de-camp. They had 
dressed early, to be ready when she should 
appear. Surrounded: by this “train” and 
attended, at a respectful distance, by her 
butler and several of Sherry’s principal men, 
she made the tour. Her small, well-shaped 
head was nodding this way and that; her 
long, slender arms—in neck and arms she 
was still like a young woman—were con- 
stantly moving to the horizontal to point 
out some small defect which must be reme- 
died; and her clear, resolute voice was heard 
in incessant criticism and command. She 
returned alone to the reception room; her 
“train” and the servants were all busy 
carrying out her last orders. 

It was half-past eight and no one had 
come; in the dressing rooms were gathered 
a few who had not heard or had not be- 
lieved the warning that had gone round that 
it was to be a very late affair. Just as 
Downey, the first of her “train” to finish 
his task, came up, breathing heavily and 
wiping the sweat from his face with a hand- 
kerchief as big as himself, her restless, 
searching eyes caught a mere glimpse of a 
skirt at the far end of the long hallway, near 
the women’s dressing rooms. 

“There’s Georgina!” she said. 
bring her to me.” 

Downey darted along the hallway and 
presently returned, looking unimportant 
beside the taller, obviously nervous young 
girl he was escorting. Georgina came to a 
standstill about two yards from the small, 


“Go and 


erect figure of her mother, draped in fashion- 
able scantiness and simplicity, and blazing 


with jewels. 
“Oh, Mother! Mother!” exclaimed the 
girl. And her eyes sparkled and her breath 


came quickly and the color spread in a soft 
flush over her delicate, smooth skin. 

“And it’s all for me! What can I say?” 

Mrs. Bristow looked at her daughter—the 
look of one who never fails to see a fault 
if fault there be. 

“Say anything you please, my dear,’’ she 
replied. ‘But don’t do anything—at least 
not tome. It took Clarice two awful hours 
to put me together, not to speak of the 
masseuse. And you could undo it all in one 
second.” 

Georgina laughed, more because she was 
so young and well and happy than at her 
mother’s good-natured cautioning against 
“demonstrations.”” Georgina had led the 
most secluded of lives. Of her eighteen 
years the first twelve had been spent in the 
country, always guarded by a governess. 
She even knew her brother, older than her- 
self, only in a distant, stiff sort of way. At 
thirteen she had gone to the convent and 
had stayed there, with brief, formal visits 
home twice a year, until a month before this, 
her coming-out ball. 

“Georgina shall be innocent,”’ Mrs. Bris- 
tow had insisted. She herself had been 
brought up in the American fashion. But, 
while she did not think badly of the results 
in her case, she attributed her escape to her 
own superiority, not to any merits in the 
system—that she regarded as wholly per- 
nicious, to say nothing of its vulgarity. “I 
shall take no chances,” she had declared. 
“Georgina shall know, hear, see, think 
nothing but what is pure and good. Then, 
when she faces the facts of life, she will be 
so firmly established in the right that wrong 
will be impossible.” 

And she had been delighted when her 
daughter, in the third year at the convent, 
developed a passionate religious enthusiasm 
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and talked of “taking the veil.” Mr. Bris- 
tow had no time to spare from down-town 
even for his wife; the children he left en- 
tirely to her. But this talk of “the veil” 
made him nervous, and he ventured to sug- 
gest to his wife that it might end in more 
than “just talk” and “an emotional girl’s 
taking the nearest outlet for a sentimental- 
ism which the first breath of real life will 
kill.” Mrs. Bristow had waived him aside 
—the sisters wouldn’t dare encourage the 
girl beyond a certain point; if they did, how 
would a child of hers disobey her whom no 
one disobeyed, not even impudent servants? 
But Georgina’s father was not wholly satis- 
fied. At the first opportunity he could 
conveniently make, he privately led her, his 
only daughter, aside and cross-examined her 
with the shrewdness that had graduated 
him from a corporation lawyer into a cor- 
poration owner. Georgina assured him 
that her religious ideal was not for seclusion 
but for action. 

““T want to live in the world,” she said 
with kindling eyes. “I want to try to be 
useful and to do all I can to make it less full 
of sorrow and pain.” 

Mr. Bristow nodded approval of this; and 
Georgina was so absorbed in her romantic 
vague, purely theoretical, ideas of “sorrow 
and pain” that she did not note the queer 
gleam in his eyes. Toward his daughtet’s 
young enthusiasm he was tender where 
toward another’s he would have been frank- 
ly cynical—for, in his fifty years’ experience 
of dollar worshippers he had found nothing 
that encouraged him to try to get warmth 
from any fire of reform. “‘The world’s a 
pretty good world, Georgie,” he said, “a 
pretty comfortable, cheerful world, if you 
don’t irritate it and don’t expect anything 
of it.” 

On this February sixteenth, with the 
music thrilling, with the odors of flowers 
and of perfumes stronger if less natural 
making the air sensuous, with the women in 
beautiful jewels and dresses with the men, 


seen hazily in the mass, handsome and 
manly, with smiles and pleasure everywhere, 
with heartaches and toil and storm like 
phantoms of a vanished dream—on this 
night Georgina did not once think of that 
romantic “sorrow and pain” she was roman- 
tically to devote her life to lightening. “It 
is so beautiful to live, so wonderful!” she 
thought again and again as she laughed and 
danced and chattered and flitted about in 
gauzy white with bare rosy shoulders glis- 
tening and a face that sugges ed-her own 
favorite white roses gleaming under its sim- 
ple gorgeous crown of auburn hair. 

She was indeed a fascinating expression 
of life—not very tall, yet above the medium 
height; the well advanced beginnings of a 
graceful figure; features not too regular for 
feeling nor too irregular for the harmonies _ 
of those outgivings of the mind and heart 
that beautify faces as well as character. 
And her eyes, clear and innocent, seemed to 
be finding in her surroundings an essence of 
nobility so delicate and fine that it could not 
be felt by the blunter coarsened sense of the 
sophisticated. 

Her partner had gone to get her a glass 
of water. The dinner, the cotillion, the 
supper were over; most of the older people 
were gone—all, in fact, except those who 
were ruled by their daughters or who had 
daughters not easy to marry off and so not 
to be removed from the display while there 
was a chance of attracting a customer. 
Georgina, sitting apart, was glad to be alone 
for a moment that she might enjoy the more 
keenly, without the distraction of having to 
talk and to listen. Her thoughts were 
drifting in vague ecstasy upon the billows 
of waltz music when she became conscious 
that some definite person was near-by, was 
just in front of her, was watching her 
intently. 

She gathered herself together. She did 
not like the look—just why she could not 
have said. When a child sees that sort of 
look in the eyes of a grown person watching 
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it at play, it stops playing and feels some- 
how rebuked for being able to enjoy such 


folly. Yet it wasn’t a look of pity, or of 
amusement or of condescension. As she 
was noting it and before she had time to be 
made uncomfortable by it, it gave place to 
another expression, one which stirred in her 
the instinct that makes a child, after a glance 
go straight to a stranger and court him. She 
was smiling expectantly up .at a tallish, 
slender man, with a good deal of gray in his 
dark hair and some in his narrow dark 
moustache, with strength in his frame and 
the habit of luxurious out-door life in his 
complexion—polo and hunting and shooting 
and yachts. Her partner came with the 
water; beside this curiously magnetic stran- 
ger he seemed awkward and ill-dressed. 
And the first shadow came upon Georgina’s 
evening—she was for the first time discrimi- 
nating among her sensations, was seeing the 
contrasts in the crowd. Without effort and 
without exertion, neither hy saying nor by 
doing nor by looking, but just by simply 
being, this man had lowered the others, had 
exalted himself, and it was at their expense. 
She noticed that her partner was almost def- 
erential toward “ Mr. Fenton,” that several 
men in a near-by group were watching him 
furtively with admiring envy. 

“T came to say good-night,”’ he said, put- 
ting out his hand with a slight bow that yet 
seemed to her somehow to confer a distinc- 
tion upon her. ‘Good night to Mademois- 
elle White Rose, and to tell her that her 
mother wishes to see her—she’s over there 
behind that wide man with the narrow 
head.” And he bowed again and was gone. 

She had been thinking of things—of 
crowds and lights and perfumes and music 
and partners and favors. Now all these 
merged into background for a person—a 
personality. “Who is Mr. Fenton?” she 
asked, as she went with her partner toward 
her mother. 


“OQh—he’s—” The young man looked 


blank. Everybody knew about Fenton. 


Nobody had ever been called on to define 
him. “Fenton?” he went on. “Oh, he’s 
—he’s all right.” 

Georgina’s look caused him to fear he had 
not made himself quite clear. 

“He’s been everywhere and done every- 
thing,” he explained. ‘‘He—he—well, he 
‘knows how.’ Whether it’s breaking hearts 
or horses, buying pictures or clothes—or 
whatever it is—he ‘knows how.’ He’s— 
well, he’s—Fenton’’. 

“Oh,” said Georgina. “Oh, yes.” 

When she joined her mother’s group they 
were talking of Fenton. The “wide man 
with the narrow head” was chattering from 
a wide mouth: “And Fenton accepted her 
brother’s challenge, they say, and of course 
he had the poor Belgian at his mercy. But 
he only pricked him in the sword-wrist— 
just to end the duel.” 

“I’m sure Fenton cared nothing about 
her,” said Mrs. Bristow. “Everybody 
knows that he——” She caught sight of 
her daughter listening with frank thirstiness. 
“I detest scandal, anyway,” she added. 
“Women have been trying to make a fool 
of Fenton ever since he went into trousers, 
and they’ve only succeeded in making him 
the wariest bachelor in New York. Georg- 
ina, one more dance, just one—then you 
must go—must take your father home. 
He’s been blighting the ball with his 
yawns.” 

The wide man asked for that last dance. 
As ke bore her away, she said: “ Who is Mr. 
Fenton?” 

“Fenton? Why, he’s—all right.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Georgina. 
what does that mean?” 

The wide man grinned in a gossip’s fa- 
miliar, insinuating way. ‘Oh, you’re too 
young to know, as the song says.” 

She did not urge him to explain, as he 
obviously hoped she would. It was five 
o'clock. The roses were faded or fading; 
the floors were strewn with fallen and torn 
and stained white petals. Most of the re- 


“But 
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maining men and a few of the women had 
been too often to the supper room. Their 
laughter, their familiarities with one an- 
other jarred upon Georgina’s tired nerves. 
The musicians were playing wearily and 
only the very young girls like herself looked 
fresh and bright—they merely by contrast 
with the older women. Her mother’s eyes 


ARLY in May Fenton went up to the 
Carnarvons’ on the Hudson; and one 
afternoon a few days later he set out 

alone in a small automobile to call at the Bris- 
- tows, twenty miles away. When he had been 
going about half an hour he saw in a narrow 
stretch of the road ahead of him a young 
woman with a bulldog at her heels. He 
slowed down to well within the legal speed 
limit and ‘signaled. The young woman 
stopped and stood at the roadside. The dog 
dropped as if he had been shot and disposed 
himself in the most restful posture possible 
that he might take the fullest advantage of 
the halt. But at sight of Fenton he rose, 
twitching his tightly curled tail excitedly 
and spreading over his hideous, friendly 
countenance a look of frantic delight. 
“That’s Bristow’s ‘ Monseigneur,’”’ thought 
Fenton, as he went by. 
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were black circled and her cheeks were 
haggard. Georgina was glad to go. 

As she fell asleep, with the music still beat- 
ing in her nerves, she was thinking of Fenton, 
of the fascinating mystery of him. “‘ Who is 
Mr. Fenton?” she wondered. “And what is 
it about him that makes me think of him 
as the only person who was at my ball?” 


The girl was bowing to him, and he bowed 
in return without recognizing her. “Some- 
one stopping with them,” he thought. Then 
he remembered: “ Yes—it’s Mrs. Bristow’s 
girl.” He had noted the weariness of the 
dog arid on impulse he stopped his auto, 
turned it and went back. When he was 
abreast of her and her dog, he stopped again. 
“How d’ye do, Miss Bristow,” he said. 
“Can’t I give you a lift? You're at least 
seven miles from home.” 

“Not ’cross country,” she replied with a 
bright flush and a stammer of embarrass- 
ment. “I think—I’ll just—just walk home, 
thank you.” 

“But ‘Mons’”—he persisted, convinced 
that only excessive shyness kept her from 
accepting. 

At sound of the name by which everyone 
who knew him well called him, “Mons” 


‘ 
3 


snorted joyfully and with an awkward 
scrambling leap seated himself in the auto in 
front of the vacant seat. Thence he looked 
at his mistress, as if to say, “ You may be as 
foolish as ever you like. But I’m going to 
do the sensible thing.” 2 

“Poor ‘Mons’!” said the girl, reaching 
over and rubbing her hand up his short, 
squeezed-in face. “I ought to be ashamed 
to drag you so far when it’s so hard for you 
to breathe.” 

Fenton descended from the auto, went 
round and stood beside her. “I’m on my 


way to your place,” he said, shaking hands 
“You see, ‘Mons’ has decided 
Surely you wouldn’t 


with her. 
your destiny for you. 
trifle with fate.” 

“TI might—if I weren’t tired,” replied 
Georgina, and she stepped into the seat 
beside his. 

They were off and she was trembling so 
that she steadied one of her bare brown 
hands with the other. She was in a whirl 
of amazement that her dream had thus 
come true. For, while she had not seen him 
in the eleven weeks since the ball, she had 
thought of him more and more. Wherever 
she had gone, she had heard of him—not 
always, or even usually, things she thought 
she approved of, but always things that in- 
creased his mystery and his charm. Many 
women had loved him and he—well, he had 
at least let them. That was a disappoint- 
ment; her ideal man, so she told herself, was 
he who waited in purity and patience for the 
one woman. Still, wasn’t there something 
to be said for the man who, when he chose 
the one woman, chose her with the open 
eyes of experience? A wicked, unwomanly 

- thought, Georgina reproached herself, but 
she couldn’t help thinking it. 

She was watching him steadily and won- 
dering about those vague “others” now— 
it wasn’t strange that they had liked that 
“different” air, that look of strength 
through the shoulders and neck, emphasized 
by the manly profile with plenty of nose and 


chin in it. “I haven’t seen you since my 
coming-out party,” she said, as he glanced 
round at her. 

“No. I don’t go about much these—” 
He smiled—a slow lighting up of a pair of 
keen gray eyes—“these last twenty odd 
years.” 

She laughed. It sounded like a joke, 
though she knew that this oldish young man 
had been several years out of college when 
her mother had cast aside her last short 
dress for her first long one twenty four years 
before. “I should think you wouldn’t care 
to go,” she replied. ‘‘One season has been 
quite enough for me.” 

She saw just a suggestion of a smile of 
raillery in his profile. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” she hastened to 
add. “But I was brought up quietly and 
got such a different idea of enjoyment. It 
isn’t that I’m bored with living. I’m only 
bored with mot living. I don’t call it living 
to dress several times a day and rush from 
place to place, eating when I’m not hungry, 
talking when I’ve nothing to say, listening 
when there’s nothing to hear, laughing when 
I really want to yawn and go to sleep.” 

He glanced at her with interest; she felt, 
with a thrill of self-congratulation, that she 
was lifting herself for him out of the class 
sweet and silly. “Oh,” he said. “Then 
why do you do it?” 

“Mother would be disappointed if I 
didn’t. Besides, what else is there to do? 
I hate to stay alone aii the time. And 
mother won’t have me in her set. She says 
it’s only for married people and that it 
spoils for marriage the girls that go in 


it ” 


Fenton looked thoroughly amused. He 
wondered whether she knew that her moth- 
er’s chief reason for keeping her daughter 
out of her set was the absence from it of 
matrying men. “You'll simply have to 
marry,” he said with gentle mockery. “I 
know how girls hate the very idea of it, but 
your case is desperate.” 
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She was overwhelmed with shyness—it 
was impossible for her ever to pretend to 
trifle upon that subject with this man. 
But he was not observing her; his mind 
had wandered off to something far from 
her. Presently she said: ‘“That’s not 
easy.” 

He recalled with some difficulty what they 
had been talking of and replied: “Oh, you 
needn’t let that worry you. When the time 
comes your mother’Il find you the right sort 
of man. And you'll love him dearly, and— 
all that—Damn!” 

They had just swung round a sharp curve 
and were not thirty’ yards from a team of 
four farm horses dragging a clumsy wagon 
and filling the whole road. Before she fully 
grasped the meaning of this to them, darting 
forward at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, he said sharply: “Sit ‘still. 
I'll take our only chance.” And, as he said 
it, he put one arm round her so tightly that 
she could not have moved, and with the 


other shut off the power, put on the brake 
and turned the auto sharply to the right. 
It rushed through the wire fence, up the 
bank, across a narrow level. Then it sprang 


out into space. Georgina neither uttered a 
sound nor closed her eyes. She shut her 
teeth hard together. She saw and felt her- 
self swinging in the air, heard the auto strike 
far below. 

He was clinging to a tree with one arm 
and one leg, was holding her in the other 
arm. The auto had fallen to the bottom of 
the cliff—she could seé it through the torn 
branches and bushes. They had darted 
into a narrow gully; twenty feet to either 
side and the auto would have run safely 
along a smooth slope. 


“You must be quick,” he was saying; she 
looked up into his face—it was gray-white, 
and his eyes were heavy and dull. “Quick!” 
he repeated. “Catch the tree and draw 
yourself in.” 

She obeyed him. 

“Safe?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, and stretched out her 
hand to help him. 

But as soon as he heard her “ Yes,”’ his 
hold upon the tree relaxed and his body went _ 
crashing down. Before she realized what 
had happened, she heard it strike—a dead 
sound, like a finality. 

“Oh!” she shuddered, covering her face. 
Behind her came the tramp of hasty heavy 
feet. She straightened herself. 

“Down there! Follow me!” she said to 
the two farm hands from the wagon. And 
she darted along the slope, broke through 
the creepers, and plunged down the steep- 
sliding, stumbling, leaping. With torn 
hands and scratched and bleeding face she 
was kneeling beside him; with gentle, trem- 
ulous fingers she was brushing the sand and 
mud from his face. He had fallen upon a 
mound of muddy sand, had struck it at a 
lucky angle, had slid along and was half 
covered with earth. His eyes opened in a 
stupid stare. Intelligence came gradually, 
and with a faint smile he said: 

“Why, I’m not dead.” 

“No—no!” she replied, drawing back 
now that he was conscious. The tears 
rushed from her eyes; then came sobs and 
queer little bursts of laughter! “Thank 
God! Thank God!” And she clasped her 
hands and began murmuring a Latin prayer. 
But before she had finished she swayed and 
fainted. 


(The next instalment of “White Roses and Red” will appear in the July number) 
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Jane to me de odder night, “ain’t 
hit awful de way we po’ women is 
pussicuted? I declar to gracious, it’s gittin’ 
so dat dere ain’t no way of pleasin’ a man, 
mo’ especially ef he’s your husband.” 

“Hump,” ’sponds I, “dere never was any 
way of pleasin’ de man dat you was mar- 
ried to, fo’ de chief reason dat men gits 
married is to git somebody dat is littler 
an’ weaker dan dey is, an’ dat dey can 
knock, widout no danger of gittin’ knocked 
down themselves.” 

“Hit sho’ly am discouragin’,” goes on 
Ma’y Jane, “to dem single females what 
is thinkin’ of enterin’ de holy estate, fo’ 
in dese days hit’s more trouble to stay in 
marriage dan hit is to git married, an’ 
hit’s easier to walk a greased log widout 
fallin’ off dan hit is to keep out of de di- 
vorsh court.” 

“Dat’s de true words,” says I, “mater- 
mony is a jubous proposition wedder you 
takes hit going or comin’, backwards or 
forwards, an’ so far as I can see, de onliest 
kind of a husband or wife dat you don’t 
have no trouble in keepin’ is de sort of 
a life partner dat you would lak to lose. 
But what’s de wharforeness of yo’ remarks 


“Mi goodness, ma,” said my Ma’y 


. about de new tribulation dat our sect has 


done run up against?” 

“T was a prognosticatin’,” ’sponds Ma’y 
Jane, “about dat lady down in Pennsyl- 
vanny whose husband is done drug her 
into de court and axed for divorsh from 
her becaze she used paint and powder on 
her face an’ wo’ false hair on her head.” 


Mirandy on Aids to Beauty 


DOROTHY DIX 


DRAWINGS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


“De land sakes,” ’sclaims I, “dat man 
didn’t know when he was well off. Jest 
suppose dat woman had stayed as homely 
as nature made her, den he might have 
called for help.” 

“Hit mos’ makes me bust into tears,” 
say Ma’y Jane, “to think of Jat noble 
an’ devoted an’ self-sacerficin’ an’ patient - 
lady laborin’ to make herself a nice, hand- ° 
painted complexion, an’ agoin’ around wid 
fo’ pounds of frankfurter puffs a-pinned 
on her head, an’ every pin a-diggin’ down 
into de scalp, but dis brave heroine a-ut- 
terin’ no cry of pain, an’ her chokin’ for 
breath wid a thurty-inch waist laced into 
a twenty-five-inch corset, yet no moan 
escapin’ across her purple lips. 

“An’ why does she endure all of dis 
agony? To try to look good to her hus- 
band. An’ what reward does she git? 
He hauls her into de divorsh court. Hit’s 
enough to wring a heart of stone, an’ I 
should lak to lead a mob of outraged sis- 


_ ters to whar dat man is, an’ lynch him.” 


“Little does men know what we suffers 
for ’em,”’ says I wid a groan. “Ef de time 
ever comes when de real martyrs gits what 
is comin’ to em, de men will raise a monny- 
ment as high as de sky to dem women what 
was beautiful dough ugly, an’ what kept a 
straight-front figger in spite of de fat an’ 
bein’ forty-five years old.” 

“T wonder,” says Ma’y Jane, “why men 
is so down on women usin’ paint an’ pow- 
der an’ false hair? Hit looks lak to me 
dat a woman can’t do a mo’ pious act dan 
to paint a few roses on her cheeks ef she’s 
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**DE ARTFULLER A WOMAN IS, DE MO’ DEY RUNS AFTER HER’ 


one of dese heah ladies wid a sallerates 
biskit skin. . 

“Furdermo’, hit ain’t not only her right, 
hit’s her sacred duty to fill up her wrinkles 
wid de bloom of youth, an’ to make her 
some eyebrows ef she ain’t got any of her 
own, an’ to pin on a nice, fluffy, wavy 
pompadour ef her head is got so little hair 
on hit dat hit looks lak a biled onion. 

“An’ as for me, I never sees a lady wid 
a figger lak a feather bed dat is laced down 
into a straight front, dat I-don’t feel lak 
offering her a set of resolutions of thanks 
for not lookin’ as fat an’ sloppy as she 
could. Sho’ly dem women what wuks dem- 


selves nearly to death, an’ suffers in de 


cause of tryin’ to look lak livin’ pictures 
insted of scarecrows, deserves men’s praise 
insted of dere lambastin’.” 

“Sho, chile,” says I, “don’t you worry 
yourself none ’bout men battin’ what dey 
calls women’s arts an’ wiles, for de artfuller 
a woman is, an’ de more wiles dat she has 
got, de mo’ dey runs aiter her. 

“Des you look around you. De gal dat 
all de men praises is de gal dat don’t use 
nuthin’ but soan an’ water on her face, an’ 
what combs her own hair into a tight 
little knot de size of a walnut, an’ what 
wears health waists, an’ flat-heeled shoes, 
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*‘*‘DERE AIN'T NO EXCUSE FOR A WOMAN NOT HAVIN’ 


an’ a frock buttoned down the front dat 
is wide enough for her to run a race in ef 
she wanted to. 

“But if you’ll notice that kind of a girl 
when she walks down de street, you don’t 
see no man turn his head to look at her, 
an’ she sets against de wall at de dances, 
an’ when she goes to places hit’s wid her 


paw. ; 

“On de odder hand, when you sees a gal 
dat has got Marshall waves breakin’ all 
over her head, an’ a drug-store complexion, 
an’ jaybird-heeled shoes dat’s fo’ sizes too 
small for her, an’ a skirt on dat looks lak 
one of her paw’s britches legs, you'll find 


A GOOD FIGGER"’ 


de men swarmin’ about her lak bees about 
a honey pot. Darefor, listen to me. Don’t 
never be fooled about de way men talks. 
Look at de way dey acts, an’ do accordin’.” 

“Does you think, then, maw, dat a 
woman ought to kind of help out nature 
in her looks, ef nature is bein’ sort of a step- 
mother to her?” axes Ma’y Jane. 

“My chile,” ’sponds I, “dere ain’t no 
excuse for a woman not havin’ a good 
figger as long as de cotton crop an’ de 
straight fronts hold out, an’ de reason dat 
de Lawd puts sense inside of a woman’s 
head was so dat she would know how to 
adorn de outside of hit.” 
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AMERICAN BUFFET CAR AND DINING CAR 
(COURTESY NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD) 


TYPICAL, OLD-FASH- a VIEW IN EUROPEAN 

IONED EXPRESS TRAIN SLEEPING CAR 

OF THE EUROPEAN (IN THE LOWER 
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Sightseeing Americans ride in dirty trains, 
go -hungry, submit to bullying, and 
pay millions for the privilege 


‘Torments of Travel Abroad 


EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of “The Purchase Price,’”’ ““The Mississippi Bubble,” etc. 


OW much money do Americans annu- 

H ally spend in Europe? Nooneknows. 

Some say it is one hundred millions. 

Others say double that sum would not cover 

it. Why do they spend it? No one knows 

that. How do they spend it? So far as 

purchasing convenience in traveling is con- 
cerned they spend it very badly. 

European travel is a sort of fad—perhaps 
hysteria would be the better word. We 
seem to have a hereditary desire to go 
back to Europe, as animals have a tend- 
ency to return to the birthplaces of 
their ancestors. At least it is fashion- 
able to go to Europe, because it costs 
money to do so; and the two American 
ambitions are the making and spending oi 
money. For this or that reason we go 
abroad in herds, in flocks, in masses, our 
hysteria being very carefully encouraged by 
tradesmen at home, steamship companies 
midway, innkeepers, and many others on 
the other side. 

The most profitable crop of Europe is 
the annual crop of Americans. We sup- 
port the Europeans. Should our hysteria 
fail them, or our cash fail us, half of that 
continent would go out of business. It is 
nothing that we have abundance of moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes in every way superior to 
those of the old countries, and lack only 
time to endow them with associations. It 
is not fashionable to know your America. 
If Europe owned the Ogden Canyon of 
Utah, of which you never heard, we. would 
pay two millions a year to go and see it. If 
Vienna had a water front like that of Chi- 
cago, of which you never heard, it would 
become one of the wonder places of the world. 
Utah and Chicago are not fashionable. We 
would rather spend our money traveling in 
a country where we are preyed upon by all 
sorts of people, who smirk when they take 


our money, laugh when they turn away, and 
have less to show us than we left at home. 

When we purchase European travel we 
buy badly. What is the comparison be- 
tween comfortable travel in America and 
so-called comfortable travel of the same 
classin Europe? There is no comparison at 
all. We spend millions in money for which 
we get little or nothing in return. Com- 
pared with modern travel on this side of the 
water, that of Europe is centuries behind 
the times, and apparently has advanced but 
little since the days of Alaric and Atilla. 

To be sure, when it comes to distances, 
there is nowhere to go in Europe. In the 
course of an hour or so you may run across 
two or three empires or kingdoms. Jour- 
neys of two or three days are unknown 
because they are impossible. Europe has 
adopted the philosophy of the Arkansas 
Traveler, and reasons that you can endure 
almost any kind of discomfort for a little 
while. If the general conditions of trans- 
portation known in Europe were to be estab- 
lished in this country, there would be a riot 
among the Americans in less than twenty- 
four hours. We may not know how to 
govern ourselves, but we do know how to 
travel—except when we go abroad. In that 
country we pay for the privilege of being 
dirty, hungry, and crowded, and cheerfully 
endure indecencies which would not be tol- 
erated on any railway of the United States. 

The broad distinction between travel in 
this country and that in Europe is that 
between democracy and rank, or rather that 
between universality and special privilege. 
The tip-taking of Europe is gaining ground 
very rapidly in many phases of American 
life, but happily it has not quite reached the 
bad eminence it enjoys abroad. In short, 
that is all there is to travel in Europe—the 
fee system. You get very little accommoda- 
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“‘IN EUROPE YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR YOUR OWN BAGGAGE’’ 


tion for your money, except what you pur- 


chase as an extra and “on the side.” In, 


Europe everything is forbidden, and yet 
everything is purchasable. Continually you 
meet the doctrine of special privilege and 
special pay. Being American, you want 
the best there is, hence you pay roundly for 
extras which you have as a matter of course 
at home. 

In America, moreover, you know what 
you are buying when you go to the ticket 
window, but in Europe you can only guess. 
You begin to bribe facchinos, traegers, or 
porters as soon as you get off your boat. 
You tip your cab driver, bribe the head 
porter and head waiter in your hotel, and fee 
everybody else in sight, from bootblack to 
King. You continue this system so long as 
you remain in town, and reverse the process 
when you leave town. You bribe your 
porter at the station to bribe the ticket agent 
to bribe a guard to bribe the conductor. 
In this way gradually you get the best there 
is, which never touches the best of traveling 
comfort in America, but you never are sure 
you are going to get it. You purchase your 
comfort, not only at the expense of an end- 
less series of gratuities, but also an endless 
series of petty annoyances and uncertain- 
ties. In this country, no matter what your 
nationality, you can travel and be pretty 
much left alone to do-as you like. You 
keep your self-respect. In Europe you are 
frankly and obviously regarded as a piece 
of merchandise, which should pay toll at 
every handling. You lose your self-respect 
in spite of all the hat-touching. 
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In this country you can, at any railway 
station and at many hotels, buy your ticket 
and have your baggage checked to a city say 
a thousand miles away, and rest assured that 
without further trouble to yourself you can 
hand your checks to the porter of the hotel 
at your destination and know that your 
baggage will be delivered at your room. 
In all likelihood your baggage will never be 
weighed. Neither will the racks and aisles 
in your car be crowded with bundles and 
packages. In Europe you are responsible 
for your own baggage. Ina very few coun- 
tries can you register it without extra 
charge. The process of registration, of tip- 
ping the porter, the weighmaster, and the 
cashier at the baggage window is slow and 
laborious. In that country there are a thou- 
sand minor processes of travel which are 
eliminated in our better business system. — 
I remember very well at one time in Carls- 
bad I bought a couple of reserved seats, 
first class, for Dresden. The siéz-platz in _ 
that country is the equivalent of a Pullman 
ticket, and is supposed to relieve you of the 
general warfare which follows when every 
train comes into a station in that country, 
when everyone in sight rushes for the un- 
designated seats. Now, I had tipped every- 
body in sight up to the time of getting these 
two tickets, but just before the train came 
in I happened to see that there were no num- 
bers on these tickets. I tipped the first man 
in uniform I saw in the station, who smil- 
ingly referred me back to the ticket window. 
As we do not tip ticket agents in America, 
I did not think to pay this man for selling 
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FREE-FOR-ALL GAME, BOORISHNESS AND DISCOURTESY ARE ENCOURAGED,."' 


me the ticket. He frowned and shook his 
head. I hastily tipped a gateman, pointing 
out the deficiency on my tickets. He smiled, 
hurried down the platform and brought up 
the train conductor, whom I also tipped. 
In this way I finally got numbers on my 
tickets. Simple, is it not? 


Unfortunately, I had established a prece- 


dent. Perhaps our conductor was over- 
zealous, and put us into a royal coach or 
something of the kind. Certain it is that 
we two had the entire six seats in a first- 
class compartment entirely to ourselves, 
while others in various parts of the train 
stood up! Very likely they thought we 
were members of the royal family—indeed, 
Willie Lou. often has that sort of air about 
her. Whatever was the cause of the com- 
plication, no less than three conductors 
came to us and insisted that we ought to do 
something. I never did know just what. 
To each of these I gave three or four marks, 
for which in each case we obtained a fine 
- bow, a pleasant smile, and a quick with- 
drawal from the royal coach. In that way 
we had the door of our compartment locked 
and the curtains at the windows pulled 
down. My recollection is that the extras 
over our railway and seat fare for that short 
journey amounted to something like five dol- 
lars. It was cheap, because in that way I mas- 
tered the whole theory of European travel. 

It is, all of it, simply a question of special 
privilege, whether in Germany, Austria, 
France, Switzerland, or Italy. For instance, 
some of the mountain trains over the high 
passes of the Alps reduce the amount of 


free baggage which they allow you to take 
with you. One very puffy and red-faced 
conductor on a St. Gothard train expostu- 
lated several times about the size of a bag 
I had placed in a rack. “Zu viel gross- 
gepiick!”” he muttered, and again, “ Beau- 
coup de grand baggage!” At about the 
third or fourth language he tried on me, I 
gave him a franc, and he returned no more. 

South European trains are the worst, and 
are conducted without the least reference to 
privacy, comfort, or decency. Toilet ar- 
rangements are shocking. Dining cars are 
infrequent, crowded, and dirty. Third- 
class accommodations are unspeakable, and 
the second-class cars are mostly filled with 
people who bring in all their baggage with 
them and who spend most of their time in 
eating unspeakable things from unspeakable 
baskets. As not all of these trains in Italy 
or lower Europe have dining service, you 
sometimes feel before the end of your jour- 
ney that you could endure or even embrace 
one of these lunch baskets yourself. Fora 
place in a compartment in such a car as this 
you will be obliged to indulge in a wild 
scramble. In the compartment you will 
probably be locked up with six or eight per- 
sons whom not even Thomas Jefferson or Jean 
Jacques Rousseau would call free and equal. 

In the average Continental coach the 
aisle is at one side of the car, or there is no 
aisle at all, only a series of boxes opening out 
into the station. Once in here, you cannot 
get out until the train stops and the guard 
opens the door. You have no way of sig- 
naling except by pulling a rod which stops 
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‘“*‘PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW!”’ 


the entire train, in which case you are 
heavily fined! In such a box half the in- 
mates ride forward, the other half backward. 
The different seat: divisions are simply made 
by hinged rails which drop down from the 
back of the seat. If your fellow-in-mate is 


very fat he wants this rail up, whereas you 


prefer it down. There are two windows 


opening to the outer air, and the best seats 


are those next the windows. If you tip 
your station porter sufficiently he may hurry 
in ahead and get you this choice seat. If 
you are wise you will take the seat next the 
window, riding backward, which is the one 
freest from dust and cinders. Ventilation is 
a matter of a free-for-all fight among the 
denizens. If you want the window down, 
someone further inboard wants it up. If 
you pull down a blind to shut out the ardent 
sun, the lady next to you declares that you 
are shutting off her ancient rights, and starts 
a “rough house” forthwith. 

In America we are used to a certain 
amount of suavity, even gallantry, from the 
traveling public. We do not boast of it, yet 
it is the truth that a woman in America may 
travel alone in safety, privacy, and comfort 
for days at a time. Europe is no place for 
the woman who is alone, or for two women 
who are unescorted. Not only is a solitary 
woman apt to be insulted, but she is sure to 
be annoyed by continual boorishness_on the 
part of European men. I suppose that if 
a lady should blunder into the smoking 
compartment of an American train, every 
cigar would go out. In Europe every man 
would smoke just the same, and would not 
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think of asking permission. He would feel 
that it was his right to smoke, as certainly 
it is his custom. 

After one has got used to the mixed trains 
of first-, second-, and third-class cars, one 
discovers that some compartments are rauch- 
ers or nicht rauchers—‘‘fumers” or “non- 
fumers”—and that the non-smokers are 
rarer, even first-class. Suppose you are in 
a non-smoking compartment in Austria or 
Germany, and a couple of army officers 
come in. They smoke as they like, regard- 
less of the sign, and regardless of ladies. 
Sometimes a tip to the guard is sufficient 
to have the no-smoking sign taken down, 
ladies or not. Gallantry is unknown, and 
a woman takes her chances. At best, in 
seasons of crowded travel there are but very 
few seats in non-smoking compartments 
which can be reserved, even in the first-class 
cars. Even having bought your way into 
such a place, you have to watch it, for 
should you leave, someone else may tip 
a guard to put him in your place. You 
have to buy comfort, extra, but it does not 
stay bought. There is no uniform system 
by which you can go to a ticket window, lay 
down your money, and purchase a certainty 
of decency, privacy, and comfort throughout 
your journey, even though the latter be 
short. Of course in time you get used to 
this sort of thing, and you learn to avail 
yourself of the special services of por- 
ters and guards who will take care of you. 
There are even a few ultra-snobbish Ameri- 
cans who say that they prefer the European 
system of travel to our own! 
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*“*¥OU HAVE TO BUY COMFORT, EXTRA’ 


Of course in a country so small as Europe 
there is not so much need of sleeping cars as 
with us. Chair cars and parlor cars and 
library cars and buffet cars are things prac- 
tically unknown, and there is no Pullman 
service as we understand it. A sleeping car 
on the Continent is called a wagon lit. It 
is run on the compartment plan, generally 
speaking. You may perhaps get a room 
with three beds in it. This gives you and 
your wife the privilege of having as a room- 
mate a particularly disagreeable sort of citi- 
zen whom you would rather have anywhere 
else in the world than near you any part 
of the day. The only remedy, then, is 
to buy a guard, and have him thrown out 
—unless he happens to have more money 
than you have, in which case you get 
thrown out. 

Sometimes you can get a few hours’ sleep 
in a compartment of a regular train where 
there is no wagon. lit, by bribing a guard, 
pulling down the aisle curtains, throwing 
back the seat rails, and making yourself 
comfortable at the expense of others. The 
comfort of night travel which is known in 
America is almost wholly lacking on even 
the best trains in Europe, those which make 
the longest runs at best speed, and which are 
what we would call trains de luxe; such as 
those plying between Paris and Vienna, 
Paris and points in lower France or Italy, 
et cetera. There seems to the American 
to be lack of system in all this, certainly lack 
of uniformity. We could best phrase it by 
saying that there is no type of travel fixed 
for any given class, or even for any given 


price. Almost the sole merit of the train 
service is that the schedule is usually well 
maintained, and trains are rarely behind 
time. Americans are not so fully used to 
exactness in train schedules as to value this 
virtue overmuch. All the ringing of bells, 
clanging of gongs, and tooting of horns of 
starting guards leaves rather a feeling of 
higgledy-piggledy than of exact system. 

In this free-for-all game, boorishness and 
discourtesy are encouraged. Bundles of 
rugs, heavy bags, lunch baskets, are, so to 
speak, rammed down your throat at every 
turn by your selfish fellow-travelers. You 
cannot tell in advance what you are going 
to draw in the way of special discomforts on 
any given journey. In this country you can 
tell before you start what you are going to 
get for your money. You can buy a fast 
train or a slow, with standard Pullmans or 
compartment cars, with dining-car service 
or with lunch station stops, with or without 
a library car, an observation car, a barber 
shop, manicure, or maid, just as you pre- 
fer. These things can be determined in 
advance. 

In Europe travel is all in the future state. 
There is a little graft among our train con- 
ductors and Pullman conductors, but it 
never seriously inconveniences the traveling 
public. You buy so much convenience for 
so much money; and you have decency and 
common courtesy from the traveling public 
thrown in. For the most part, in spite of 
the gruffmess which once more obtained 
among our railway men, you can count upon 
being treated as a human being. In a little 
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while you learn what to expect. It seems 
that in a country annually so crowded by 
the traveling public as is Europe to-day the 
art of travel should be so little developed. 
As it is, good travel is an unpurchasable com- 
modity in all of Southern Europe, a rarely 
purchasable quantity in Central and North 
Europe, and something difficult to find 
even in Great Britain, where travel is better 
than on the Continent. Of course the diffi- 
culty of speaking foreign languages is some- 
thing of a handicap, but these strictures are 
fairly to be called just. 
The splendid trains de luxe of America, 
practically hotels on wheels, are unknown 
to Europe. On such a train the busy 
American flits from one great city to another 
with hardly a break in his day’s routine. 
His journey is more like an ocean voyage 
than land travel. He can rise in the morn- 
ing and have his bath. He can secure the 
service, of a barber or manicure if he likes. 
A stenographer will wait upon him for his 
dictation. He can read or write, loaf or 
‘smoke, eat or drink, much as he could in 
‘a good hotel at either end of his journey. 
Moreoycr, and best of all, he can do this 
uniformly and at a fixed price, can be as 
‘good.as his neighbor and no better, with the 
assurance that both he and his neighbor*are 
. traveling better and for less money than can 
possibly be done in any other country in the 
‘world. 

In short, we have applied good business 
‘sense and good powers of organization to 
‘transportation questions in America. In 
Europe these matters seem to be left much 
as they were at the time of Hannibal’s in- 
vasion of Italy. Much as the wealthy 
classes of America have struggled to break 
down the ancient American scheme of fair 
play and even privilege, these two things do 
still exist in our American system of travel. 
They are not purchasable in Europe at 

any price. We may be crude and crooked, 
grafting and corrupt in some of our theories 
and practices, but put us on wheels and we 
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know what to do and how to ao 1t—so long 
as we stay at home! 

Out of this sentiment for fair play, this 
surviving spirit of democracy, we have one 
beautiful consequence which is unknown in 
Europe, and it is this: we can travel in more 
privacy and dignity here in our crude re- 
public than can be done by any person at 
any price in any class and in any part of 
Europe. We travel in thousands and in 
millions, and. the best of us make small 
boast of our exclusiveness of our aristocracy; 
yet we can travel in America and wholly 
avoid the feeling of the crowd, the herd, 
which catches you everywhere in Europe. 
Unwelcomed personal contact can be 
avoided. Decency is general. In Europe 
the reverse is true. 

There is one other feature of travel in 
America which must seem strange to the 
average European who visits this country, 
and that is the regard which we show to 
women. We have sportsmanship enough to 
allow a handicap to weakness, gallantry 
enough to accord courtesy to the sex. With 
us the woman gets the best seat, the best 
berth, even though she has not the legal 
right to ask it. With the reputation of put- 
ting everything on a money standing, at 
least we forget the rights of money when we 
meet in public travel. In Europe, the man 
who has bought a place, or bribed a privilege, 
holds it against all comers on the ground 
that he has paid money for it, and that it is 
his. The Goths and Huns were not less 
courteous than the average European is to- 
day. Nor do the manners and morals of 
public life and public travel seem to have 
improved in Europe since the time of the 
Franks and Merovingians. They are some 
two to four thousand years behind the times. 
Travel on the ancient Roman roads may at 
one time have been good. If the latter were 
notin so shocking a state of repair, one could 
makeit out very well to-day on foot in Europe. 
I can conceive of no other way in which he 
could travel there in decency and comfort. 
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young couple secured possession of a 
rambling old house lying a few hundred 
yards away from a main road that leads 
from a large city to a seaside resort. At that 
_ time the automobile was in its beginnings, 
and only a few enthusiasts had any idea of 
the marvelous development that was soon 
to follow. The two young people, only 
| recently married, had been until then 
‘ humble employees in a large hotel; he as an 
assistant in the kitchen, and she in various 
minor positions. They went into the ven- 
ture with the idea of providing a “shore 
dinner” for the casual passer-by, and as the 
rent of the old house was merely nominal and 
the two were able to do almost all the work 
around the place, they held their own from 
the beginning. Shore dinners were not even 
new at that time, but this ambitious young 
couple worked on the theory that a really 
good shore dinner was not an easy thing to 
find; so they worked with might and main 
to supply the need. They bought only the 
best and freshest clams and crabs; their 
green corn was genuine sugar corn of un- 
doubted freshness; their ice cream was made 
of pure cream bought from the farmers 
near by. 
For several years their little venture 
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young, coup more than ten years ago a 


prospered in a modest way; and then, 
through the death of the husband, the young 
woman was left to carry on the business 
alone. She courageously assumed all re- 
sponsibilities and went along the same lines 
as before. She had come to believe thor- 
oughly in the idea, because the guests 
nearly always expressed satisfaction with 
the meals, and waxed enthusiastic over 
the rambling old. house and the fine trees 
in the yard. 

Then came the automobile—at first a few 
venturous ones, and finally swarms of them. 
All were bent upon reaching the shore a few 
miles away, but the news of the little way- 
side tavern and its good dinners spread, and 
soon the dining room of the rambling old 
house was too small for the demands made 
upon it. For several years now it has pros- 
pered beyond the owner’s wildest dreams. 
The guests begin to roll in as early as five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and from then until 
midnight the dining rooms are packed to 
their capacity. Additions have been built 
to the old house, but there is always a long 
list of people waiting for tables. Many 
waiters are employed now, and a skilled 
chef presides in the kitchen. The busy 
hostess continues to keep in close touch with 
her affairs. Every evening she may be 
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found in the dining room exchanging quiet 
greetings with old friends, and supervising 
the waiters and directing the seating ar- 
rangements. She maintains a wholly im- 
ersonal bearing, but there is no mistaking 
er thorough efficiency and her complete 
control of the situation. 

Each year she takes a little fortune out of 
the business, which goes into some safe form 
of investment. The dinners are still the 
best shore dinners to be found, and as long 
as people continue to ride in automobiles 
her success will doubtless continue. 

This, while not a usual instance, is by no 
means an extreme case, for the automobile 
has created a real and general demand for 
the roadside tea room and tavern. In the 
neighborhood of almost any large city it is 
not difficult, at the present time, to find 
other instances of the same happy nature. 
Sometimes it is a simple roadside tea room 
that has reaped a modest harvest in the past 
half-dozen years; often it is a moreambitious 
place made famous by its chicken dinners 
or some other specialty. All, however, are 
managed by folks who admit that much of 
their good fortune is due to the advent of 
the touring car. 

The best feature of this situation is the 
fact that the opportunities for such ventures 
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are by no means exhausted. Indeed, only a 
start has been made at the most favored 
points. The motor tourist of to-day wan- 
ders far afield, and the pangs of hunger and 
thirst have a habit of visiting him when he 
is far from the means of satisfying them. 
Therefore it is not too much to say that who- 
ever will start an inviting place of refresh- 
ment, wherever he may be, has a fair chance 
of success, provided that he is not hopelessly 
distant from the highway. 

Such a place may very well grow into a 
very profitable little undertaking. Such 
was the experience of two sisters of mature 
age, who, several years ago, through the 
death of their parents, found themselves in 
sole charge of the old home farm. The 
house stood near the highway, and from its 
broad piazza there was a rather fine view 
of a valley and some distant rolling hills. 
With very little zest they took up the bur- 
den of the house and farm; it was about all 
that had been left them. The highway that 
ran past their place was a state road much 
favored by touring motorists, who often 
stopped at the old farmhouse for a drink of 
water, or the request that they be permitted 
to purchase a glass of milk. The sisters 
were timid, but the opportunity was too 
pressing to be ignored; and so, with no little 
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trembling and hesitation, they determined 


to start the “Wayside Tea Room.” The 
piazza and best parlor were given over to the 
purpose, and both, with a few changes, were 
well suited to the purpose. The farmhouse 
was a rough old stone structure, with low 
ceiling; one of hundreds of antiquated but 
charming old places found scattered over 
the state of Pennsylvania. Most of the 
furnishings were moved out of the parlor to 
make way for a dozen charming old Wind- 
sor chairs and several rather plain tables. 
Walls and ceiling, which had received a 
coating of lead and oil a year or two back, 
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were left as the sisters found them. The 
ceiling, by the way, was a simple old-time 
affair, showing the bare floor beams of the 
room above. The sisters were troubled 
about these ceiling beams at first, and, but 
for the lack of ready funds, would have 
called in carpenters and plasterers and had 
them covered in prim modern fashion. 
Later they were very glad that this had not 
been done, for nearly always their guests 
spoke admiringly of the quaint old painted 
rafters. 

The sisters stumbled upon a real find 
when they determined to open up an old 
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The Red Lion Inn, 
Thursley, England 


fireplace, which had been closed, years be- 
fore, to make way for a cast-iron “base- 
burner.” When the coverings were pulled 
away, not only was a huge smoke-tinted 
fireplace revealed, but also a sturdy pair of 
ancient andirons, and a fine old crane and 


kettle warmer. These were the features 
that never failed to secure expressions of 
delight from the visitors, and many were 
the offers made to purchase them. 

The windows of the room were hung with 
plain white muslin curtains, and these were 
always kept in spick-span condition as a 


contrast to walls and ceiling. Above the 
mantel hung an old gold mirror. Several 
brass candlesticks and an old pewter flagon 
and plate completed the effect. At one side 
of the fireplace were two or three wooden 
shelves that had been the home of a small 
library; these were used for whatever at- 
tractive china was in the house. This gave 
another distinctive feature to the room. 

At first the sisters served bread and butter 
and milk, but later they added tea, coffee, 
chocolate, homemade preserves, sandwiches, 
cookies, cake, and hot gingerbread. The 
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A Cosy Tea Room 
in California 


best breakfast tea was used, and this was 
served dry in muslin bags, with a pitcher of 
hot water, so that the guests might make 
the beverage for themselves. White enam- 
eled serving trays and paper napkins were 
used, so that no table linen was required. 
The sisters debated quite awhile before 
they decided upon a scale of charges, but 
finally they fixed upon 15 cents as the right 
amount for tea with creani and sugar, and 
bread and butter. Two people were charged 
25 cents. The charge for gingerbread and 
cake was ro cents a person, and it may be 
added that there was never an instance 
when the guests did not pay cheerfully. 
Any successful venture always opens up 
various promising leads, and so quite soon 
the sisters found themselves in the way of 
doing other profitable business as an inci- 
dent to the routine business of their tea 
room. This arose from oft-expressed in- 
quiries, on the part of their guesis, for 


pieces of old furniture and old china. The 
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sisters decided that it was their duty to 


accept this new opportunity, and so they 
sold at good prices everything that they 
could spare from their own furnishings. 
This seemed only to whet the appetites of 
the visitors, and accordingly the sisters 
called upon their neighbors. It happened 
that the neighborhood was rich in pieces of 
old furniture, china, and pewter, which the 
owners were glad to sell for a fair price. The 
sisters had these things brought to their 
place, and this branch of their little business 
is now thriving briskly. 

Nor did their merchandising activities end 
here. On the floors of the dining room were 
several home-woven rag rugs, and some of 
the visitors expressed a desire for others like 
them. ‘These the sisters were able to supply 
from the neighborhood, and now the rug end 
of their business is also flourishing. Finally, 
as a climax to their good fortune, they have 
been able to start a promising little trade in 
homemade preserves, the fruit for which 
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they grow in the orchard and garden of the 
old farm. Their success has really been 
little short of the extraordinary, but one can 
see that it has been natural enough in every 
respect. They have had little risk and no 
losses; except that now and then a rainy 
Saturday and Sunday would leave them 
with a stock of gingerbread on hand. Some 
might have made the mistake of trying to 
overdo the: venture by offering a larger 
variety of foods; or, tempted by their 
success in selling the old furniture and 
rugs, might have plunged too far in this 
direction. The strength of the sisters was 
that they were willing to go slowly and 


modestly, contenting themselves with meet- 
ing all opportunities as they developed. 
They were at all times kindly and gra- 
cious, and their evident earnestness and 
sincerity always won the confidence of 
visitors. 

Much that these sisters have done is not 
beyond the power of hundreds of others. 
Opportunities such as theirs may be found 
in all of our well-populated states. The 
chances of success are not so goo if one 
lives far from the main highways, but wher- 
ever there is a road favored by the motor 
tourist, there may be found opportunities 
for the wayside tea room. All will not pros~ 
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per in these ventures. One must not only 
offer clean and tempting fare, but there 
should be something attractive in the sur- 
roundings—a good view, a quaint old farm- 
house, some fine well-grown trees, an at- 
tractive yard, or a broad, inviting piazza. 
Quite important is the signboard, which one 
hangs at the roadside, to attract the passing 
tourist. Nothing, perhaps, has ever equaled 
the signs that swing before the old English 
inns and taverns, and perhaps one could not 
do better than make some adaptation of 
them. However, any cleanly painted sign- 
board hung beside an attractive farmhouse 
will catch the attention of a hungry or 
thirsty passer-by. 

Nor need one utterly despair because one’s 
house is set back away from the roadside. 
The motorist can always be persuaded to go 
out of his way for good fare and a novel 
resting place. There is a certain old p.ace 
in New Jersey a good four miles from any- 
where, and yet it has become a magnet that 
draws the motorist from all directions. In 
this instance there were some historic asso- 
ciations; a charming old farmhouse, with a 
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tiny brook; and a good, simple dinner. And 
this combination has overcome the great 
disadvantages of isolation and distance. 
The tea room need not fear the competition 
of the licensed roadhouse. Near Philadel- 
phia there is a favorite country drive, which 
has pretty well established this contention. 
Along this drive and not more than a mile | 
apart are two licensed “taverns,” where 
beer and the usual run of alcoholic drinks 
may be purchased. There is also a quaint 
old tea room, with an old-fashioned garden. 
Here one may procure sandwiches and milk, 
or tea and chocolate; and there has never 
been a year when it has not been highly pros- 
perous. This has not always been true of 
the taverns. There is an increasing number 
of quieter folks of good taste who are seeking 
such places as have been described; and 
each year brings new and larger opportuni- 
ties to serve them. This, too, should be re- 
membered; the motorist loves to return 
again and again to a favorite haunt, and he 
delights to spread the news of an attractive 
place. If one starts right, there is almost 
certain assurance of steady growth. 
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Imagine all the varied 
attractiveness of this 
tavern multiplied ten- 
Sold and set down by 
the side of an old- 
time village green. 


This plan is the re- 
sult of many axioms of 
many bonifaces dove- 
tailed. 


A 
WAYSIDE TAVERN 
DESIGNED BY 
JOY WHEELER DOw, 
ARCHITECT, 
MCMXI. 
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The ‘Temporary Tea Room 


By 


SARAH LEYBURN COE 


knack of recognizing an opportu- 

nity when she meets it, made a visit 
to New York last winter—her first in five 
years. One of the things that impressed her 
most was the prevalence of the afternoon 
tea habit, and the vogue of the tea room, 
which had been practically an unknown in- 
stitution at the time of her last visit. 

She saw women, and men, too, patroniz- 
ing the attractive little tea shops up and 
down the Avenue, and filling the dining 
rooms of the big hotels, which were trans- 
formed into tea rooms between the hours 
of four and six in the afternoon. And she 
was particularly impressed by the popu- 
larity of the tea room at one of these hotels, 
where tea is served in a lounging room of 
no particular size, handsomely furnished 
and decorated in a warm shade of red. 
Small tables are brought in and placed in 
front of the big settees in each corner, and 
in every bit of available space between, and 
there is a homelike atmosphere about the 
room, with its shaded lamps, comfortable- 
looking pieces of furniture, and the irregu- 
larly placed tables, that holds a waiting 
crowd at the doors every afternoon during 
the winter season. 

Having a head for figures and a rather 
keen instinct for business, the observant 
woman found herself calculating the num- 
ber of dollars that are spent every after- 
noon for the cup that cheers, and particu- 
larly the proportion of these dollars that 
is a clear gain for the person back of the 
enterprise. The profit on a small pot of 
tea, and four pieces of buttered toast or 
two English muffins, served to two persons 
at a price anywhere from fifty to seventy- 
five cents, seemed to her about as good a 
business proposition as she had heard of in 
a long time, and, among other things that 
she took home from New York, was an idea. 
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Why not work the tea room as a money- 
making venture in her own town? Ona 
small scale of course, and only for a limited 
time. She knew perfectly well that as soon 
as the novelty wore off, a tea room in a 
town of five thousand people would be a 
flat and dismal failure, but she was also 
clever enough to know that for a short time 
it would do a thriving business. She is an 
active church worker, and at her suggestion 
the ladies of her guild, glad to know of a 
new way of making money, arranged to 
have a tea room, to be open once a week— 
Wednesday afternoons from four to six— 
for twelve weeks. It was to be managed on 
the same principleas the regulation tea rooms 
in the cities, and preparations were made 
for about one hundred people each time. 

An attractively furnished room in the 
parish house was decided on as the most 
available location, and two members of the 
guild were in charge each week, with two 
young girls who volunteered their services 
as waitresses. From the first it was a suc- 
cess. The prices were very moderate, as 
the guild quite sensibly decided that it was 
much better to charge a small amount, and 
be well patronized, than to serve ‘tea to 
only a few at prices that would seem exor- 
bitant to the majority of the patrons. - For 
ten cents they served tea or chocolate, a 
biscuit and a sandwich, with a slice of cake 
for five cents additional. 

The receipts were from $9 to $12 each 
week, and the expenses averaged $3.50, 
which included everything except the cost 
of the gas used in making the tea and choco- 
late. Six tables were used, the china and 
silver were loaned by the members of the 
guild; the tablecloths were furnished each 
time by the two ladies in charge; and 
dainty white crépe paper napkins took the 
place of the damask ones that would have 
meant a laundry bill of no small proportion. 
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At the end of the twelve weeks the guild 
found itself with $90 on hand, for which no 
one seemed to have worked particularly 
hard; and the patrons of the tea room had 
enjoyed twelve diverting afternoons; for 
Wednesdays were given up as a matter of 
course to the teas, which had rapidly de- 
veloped into popular social functions. 

The temporary tea room was closed be- 
fore anyone had time to grow tired of it, 
but it will doubtless be opened for a limited 
time next winter. As an experiment it 
proved a success, for it was thoroughly 
satisfactory in every way; and it is a 
scheme that ought to work well in almost 
any town, provided the initial expense is 
not too great, and that no attempt is made 
to keep it open after the novelty wears off. 
It should be closed to the regret of the pa- 
trons—not that of the management. 

Nor is it necessary to make it a church 
affair. For women who are not obliged to 
go out from home to make a living, but are 
often glad of an opportunity to make a 
little extra money in a pleasant way, the 
idea is a decidedly practical one. American 
women are rapidly becoming tea drinkers, 
and the attractions of a daintily appointed 
tea room are hard to resist. “Such a place 
is bound to succeed, if opened for a short 
time, either at a summer resort or during the 
dull winter months in a small town, where 
it creates a welcome diversion and serves 
to bring people together in an informal way, 
with little trouble or expense for anyone, 
except the persons financially interested. 

The initial outlay need not be great, and 


the question of rent may be eliminated alto- 
gether, if the promoter of the scheme will 
turn her own sitting room into a tea room, 
thereby adding an element of coziness and 
intimacy. If she does not care about using 
her own things, there is nothing more at- 
tractive for a tea room than blue and white 
china, and nothing, incidentally, that costs 
less. Chubby teapots in blue and white 
may be had for twenty-five cents each, and 
cups and saucers and small plates are sold 
at prices that are correspondingly reason- 
able. Six teapots, a sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher for each, and a dozen and a half of 
the other pieces ought to be sufficient for 
the start of any temporary tea room. 

Even so modest a beginning as the serv- 
ing of tea and toast at ten cents for each 
person will mean a profit for the manage- 
ment. With bread at five cents a loaf, and 
the very best quality of English breakfast 
tea at from. seventy-five to ninety cents a 
pound, retail, then butter, sugar, lemons, 
and cream can be included in the expenses, 
and still leave a good margin of profit. 

The woman who can serve a delicious 
cup of tea and a perfectly browned piece 
of toast in attractive surroundings may be 
assured of the success of her venture, pro- 
vided she does not go in too deep, and that 
she maintains the standard set in the be- 
ginning. Prices, appointments and menvs 
may vary greatly, according to circum- 
stances and conditions, but whether elabo- 
rate or simple, the secret of a successful 
tea room is daintiness, first in the service, 
and.then in the quality of the food served. 
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From a photograph by Katharine McClellan 
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HEN this magazine invited me to 
give to its countless readers my 
personal impressions of the new 

president of Smith College I hesitated, be- 

cause I had known him less than a year; 
and also because I thought a year might 
seem too short a time for the new president 

to find himself in a position of so much im- 

portance as the one he occupies. 

But on reflection I was inclined to trust 
my intuitions, vivid from the first, and to 
come to the conclusion that my favorable 
opportunities as neighbor and friend fur- 
nish data adequate for inference. 

The first impression President Burton 
naturally makes on anyone is that of 
strength. Physically he is a giant. He 
towers head and shoulders above any com- 
pany in which he is. But his strength is 
not mere bulk. Litheness, agility, celerity, 
and endurance are manifest in every move- 
ment. At Carleton College he was the star 
first baseman, ‘‘and’’—writes one of his col- 
lege friends—‘‘ his reach was so great that it 
was a standing joke that scarcely the wild- 
est throw could get past him; and when it 
came to running bases he could steal second, 
as he seemed to have no difficulty when 
halfway there in stretching out full length 
on the ground and touching it.” 


~ Allow Us to Introduce 


The Youthful President of Smith College 


By 


REV. LYMAN P. POWELL 


At Yale, where he spent four years of 
graduate study, he was both a brilliant and 
a steady pitcher on the baseball club. Even 
now he does not disdain te play a sharp, 
fierce game of tennis, and the man who 
wins from him must play the game up to 
the limit. 

Dr. Burton’s strength stands him in good 
stead as college president. He discharges 
all the duties of his office with despatch and 
thoroughness; speaks often, far and near; 
and gives time and hearty interest to things 
in the community as well as in the college. 
If he ever tires, he at once refreshes himself 
easily with a nap at home, in a railway 
coach, or wherever he may chance to be, 
and is ready for new strain of any sort. He 
lives, in fact, in a body built for the strenu- 
ous life. 

And he has a mind to match his body—a 
sound mind in a sound body. All through 
college and university alike, he led as easily 
in the classroom as on the athletic field. 
When, after four years in Carleton College 
and three years as principal of Windom 
Institute in Minnesota, he entered the 
Divinity school at Yale, he was at once 
elected president of a notable class; shared 
in the debate in which Yale won over Har- 
vard; maintained the highest rank through- 
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out his course in scholarship, was gradu- 
ated summa cum laude; received the doc- 
torate of philosophy; and in 1907 was hon- 
ored, as has perhaps never occurred before 
in like circumstances, with election to the 
associate professorship of systematic theol- 
ogy in the school from which he had been 
graduated. 

His mind moves in a large orbit. It 
searches out the essentials from the details 
that his position brings. It is ever on the 
lookout for big things, but not to the neglect 


of such little things as are worth while. In. 


the preface to his doctor’s thesis, which by 
the way deserves high place among the best 
books ever written on the problem of evil, 
he advises those who seek entertainment 
rather than technical discussion to lay down 
the book without its reading. Few, how- 
ever, are likely to obey, who dip anywhere 

‘into the pages, which are alive with warmth 
of feeling, and are marked by such thor- 
oughness of thinking and accuracy of ex- 
pression as tempt one to read on until the 
end, unconscious of the flight of time. 


An Eloquent Preacher 


But it is in his sermons and addresses 
that his sweep and grip are felt most readily. 
Clarity, vigor, comprehensiveness, and con- 
viction are so completely fused together 
by impassioned but not noisy eloquence 
that what might seem too abstract for some 
people in many another’s utterance be- 
comes perspicuous in his. Two words of 
his illustrate the point. The one occurs in 
a sermon—for he was pastor of the famous 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, during 
the year 1908-9. The other is to be found 
in the address delivered October 5, 1910, on 
the occasion of his inauguration as president 
of Smith College. 

As a constant reader of historic and con- 
temporaneous sermons, I know few to 
match his sermon on the riches of Christ, 
which sweeps up to the peroration: “Finite 
life can never be all action; finite rational- 
ity can not fathom infinite reason; finite 
love can not be perfect; the infinite God 
can not be comprehended; but, in our little 
existence, we may struggle each day a little 
nearer, and thus find in these unsearcha- 
ble, unattainable riches of Christ, the only 
worthy ideal of life.” 

When he arose to deliver his inaugural 
address before an audience perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan ever gathered in North- 
ampton, there were many who expected 
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from a man of thirty-six a somewhat youth- 
ful essay on the subject of the day. If any, 
however, came to scoff, they remained to 
respect. The address was the mature de- 
liverance of a man who had read widely, 
traveled far, and thought deeply. He 
sharply distinguished the College from the 
university. He gave its proper place to 
culture, but insisted also on research and 
investigation. He pointed out the large 
area of intellectual interests that women 
share with men without overlooking the 
fundamental differences that sex creates. 
He admitted the claims of science, without 
breaking with the Christian ideal his prede- 
cessor had fostered in the College for a gen- 
eration. And then he summed up his con- 
ception of the special duty of the largest 
woman’s college in the land in these words: 
“To relate each person to himself, to others, 
to the universe, to God; to rob him of all 
isolation, which is selfishness; to make 
him truly social, which is goodness—this 
is life’s noblest work. To the college has 
been assigned a large part in the effort to 
accomplish this result.” 

It was the big pronouncement of a big 
man, and the representative of another 
woman’s college, who reflected on these 
words later, remarked to me in private con- 
versation: “We college people can well 
afford to be reconciled to the loss of Wood- 
row Wilson from our ranks, now that Smith 
has chosen such a man as Dr. Burton for 
its president.” 

But strength and sweep of mind, impor- 
tant as they are, are not all of this ‘unusual 
personality. Dr. Burton is a “big human” 
as well as a big mind. He has a heart to 
match his head. His strength strikes its 
roots down through the intellect into the 
soul. “His strength is as the strength of 
ten, because his heart is pure.” He “‘think- 
eth no evil.” He knows men. But he in- 
sists on knowing what is best in them, and 
because he has no interest in the trivial and 
the petty and the evil, he calls out the best 
in those he knows. One in close relation- 
ship with President Burton, remarked to 
me the other day: “What’s the use of 
standing out against a man who always 
takes you at your best?” A college girl 
confides to me that “the girls will do any- 
thing for him because he seems to believe 
in them and care for them, one by one, and 
not merely as a crowd.” And it is easy to 
predict that, as the years go by, the num- 
ber will increase who think of him as of 
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the type George Eliot had in mind when 
she remarked: “Those who trust us edu- 
cate us.” 

President Burton is a true American. 
He has an inte~sst in everyone to the point 
of self-effacement. He is no snob. He 
could not be exclusive if he tried. That 
would be to change his very nature. He 
goes through the world with a smiling face, 
and outstretched hand, and an abounding 
good will for his fellows. He is an all-round 
man in the best sense, and after I had 
formed my estimate of him I asked one 
who has known him longer and who occu- 
pies a position of large responsibility, to 
write me his impressions. 


An All-Around Man 


This is what he wrote: “It seems to me _ 


that President Burton comes more nearly 
representing the all-round, uniformly en- 
dowed, and completely developed man 
than any other with whom I am acquainted. 
In many specific directions, he is undoubt- 
edly a man of preeminence, as, for example, 
in regard to his ability as a public speaker 
and his capacity for a tremendous amount 
of work; in his grasp of the essentials of a 
situation and his patience and unusual tact 
in handling details; in his preeminent social 
qualities and success in making friends; in 
his scholarly interests and habits and his 
common sense; in his deep religious insight 
and sympathy, and broad-minded tolerant 
disposition and spirit; in his ease and grace 
in society, and his thoroughly democratic 
instincts and impulses; in his “unusually 
optimistic outlook upon life in spite of more 
than ordinarily discouraging circumstances 
that he has faced in the past; in his thor- 
oughly Christian spirit, his unwillingness 
ever to retaliate, and his readiness ever to 
forgive; in his open mindedness and will- 
ingness to face facts, and yet his deep under- 


_ lying confidence in the abiding value of the 


truth; in all of these particulars and many 
others that could be easily enumerated, he 
seems to be preeminent. But what is more 
striking than his distinctive gifts in any 
single direction is the unusual “massing” 
of qualities in his make up; it would almost 
seem as if this multiplicity of strong quali- 
ties were his distinctive characteristic. I 
should like to testify out of my own experi- 
ence to his wonderful capacity for deep and 
unselfish friendship. I believe there are 
few men who have his ability to separate 
the chaff from the wheat in others, as he 
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seems instinctively to do, and who so natur- 
ally prize the wheat and so unconsciously 
neglect the chaff.” 

His life story can be quickly told. Born 
in 1874 one year after his predecessor be- 
came president—of English-American stock, 
his ancestors first settled in New England, 
next in New York State, and then in the 
Middle West where his parents earned a 
modest livelihood by honest toil. Marion 
Leroy Burton attended the public schools 
of Minneapolis until, after one year in high 
school, circumstances obliged him to go to 
work. In four years in a drug store he-won 
the confidence of his employers, passed the 
state examination in pharmacy, became 
an unofficial superintendent of their other 
stores, and had an opportunity to accept 
a permanent and lucrative position in the 
business. 

Instead, he entered Carleton Academy 
in 1893, resisted the temptation to go back 
to business in the middle of his course, 
matriculated at Carleton College in 1896, 
and on his graduation, four years later, 
with the audacity and the confidence that 
only strength can justify, he married. In 
the spirit of Kipling’s Brushwood Boy, he 
married his classmate, Miss Nina L. Moses, 
daughter of a Congregational minister, 
whose intuition and wisdom these years 
past have steadily and largely contributed 
to his high success. On a small income he 
passed through the Yale divinity school, 
and after a few years of rapidly en- 
larging usefulness, he now stands at the 
head of the biggest woman’s college in the 
world. 

His first year as president it is as yet too 
early to discuss. No statistics would be 
edifying. It is enough to say that he has 
won the affection and the confidence of the 
college and the community, and has inau- 
gurated a campaign to secure an endowment 
of $1,000,000, not to enlarge the plant, but 
more wisely to make the college more effi- 
cient by increasing both the membership 
and compensation of its faculty. No one 
acquainted with the facts in evidence now 
doubts that the right man was chosen to 
be the second president of Smith College, 
and there are many who already are con- 
vinced that to the list of distinguished 
American college and university presidents 
like Mark Hopkins, L. Clarke Seelye, D. C. 
Gilman, Charles W. Eliot, and Woodrow 
Wilson, the name of Marion Leroy Burton 
is certain to be added. 
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“Why Our Glasses Don’t Fit,” in the last February issue, and ‘‘ Good 
Oculists and Opticians,”’ in the May number, by Mr. 
Tassin, have aroused nation-wide discussion 
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Look well to your boys and 
girls, parents, and see that 
they are not handicapped 
Sor life, or allowed to lapse 
morally, on account of eye- 
strain. —The Editor. 


Eye-Strain and 


By 


ALGERNON TASSIN 


Have you got religion 


No; I’ve got new glasses,’* replied the 


man of reformed disposition. 


“ WT is hard,” said a young woman to a 
settlement worker, “to be decent 
with seven in a room.” It is not 

considered uplifting to remind people that 

there is an intimate relation between 
moral and physical facts, and that the 
world has grown better, not through preach- 
ing alone but through plumbing also. 

Moralists—and we are all full of the moral 

scraps which we are taught in childhood— 

are very fond of speaking, for instance, of the 
shifty gazeof criminals. A guilty conscience, 
they say, cannot look you straight in theface. 

Ask any policeman and he will tell you 
that some can, and that the most successful 
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criminals can stare you out of countenance. 
Ask any criminologist, and he will tell you 
that innocence more often stammers and 
blushes than guilt. Ask any oculist of 
modern theory and he will tell you that a 
direct gaze is a matter of eyes that match. 
It is quite true that most criminals havea 
shifty look; but it comes from the fact that 
the vision of their two eyes differs. When 
the stronger eye looks at an object, the 
other one gives up the struggle and weakly 
wanders away from the straight and narrow 
path, turning slightly either inward or out- 
ward, according to the varying strength of 
the muscle. 
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To moralists this statement will seem but 
another manifestation of the deplorable 
tendency of modern investigation to dis- 
credit moral facts; to the intelligent person 
encountering it for the first time, it will 
seem merely fantastic. Well, let us see. One 
cannot hope to convince a dyed in the wool 
moralist, for they deal constantly in phrases 
which—as Stevenson says—are unproved 
and unprovable. But let us see what facts 
will do for the intelligent person. 

Dr. George M. Case of Elmira, N. Y., 
examined the eyes of four hundred patients 
in the Elmira State Reformatory and found 
two hundred and twenty-three of them suf- 
fering with serious errors of vision. These, 
on account of the kind of examination em- 
ployed, were only the most glaring cases— 
astigmatism and differences of errors of the 
two eyes were generally unconsidered. Yet 
with no attempt made to go at the subject 
in an adequate way, the senior physician of 
the reformatory attested that the result on 
conduct and school work showed 40 per 
cent improvement the moment the boys 
received glasses. 


HOW WRONGDOING HAS ITS SOURCE IN 
EYES BAD 


Every one of these boys had such defect- 
ive vision that any near work gave him a 
severe pain somewhere, or dizziness, or 
nausea. Let us run over the probable his- 
tory of these boys when they were at school. 
Study gave them headache or made them 
sick at the stomach, they could not see the 
blackboard, they were called stupid by the 
teacher and slow by the other children. In 
a short while it seemed much more simple 
and comfortable to play truant than to stay 
and struggle with a lot of incomprehensible 
words and figures that made them dizzy. 
So they stayed away. During the working 
hours of the day the only companions the 
truant can find are the idle. And one of the 
few whole-truths moralists ever enunciated 
is that the devil always finds mischief for 
idle hands to do. So these truants and idle 
boys formed a “gang,” and their first proj- 
ect was petty pilfering. 

Sooner or later they were arrested. This 
frightened’ them and they tried to reform. 
But the truant still disliked near work since 
it gave him discomfort, and there are few 
kinds of city work which donot demand good 
vision. Yet one must live and one must 
have some sort of amusement. Small won- 


EYE-STRAIN AND IMMORALITY 


Eye-strain, 
Headache, 
Lessons Neglected, 
Truancy, 
Bad Companions 
Prison: 
this is the history 
of many a boy 


der that, on being tempted again, the boy 
steals once more. Then he is sent to a 
reformatory. Here he is worse off than 
when he was at school. He cannot play 
truant and he must go on with work which 
gives him pain, exasperates his nerves, and 
hardens his youthful spirit into sulky de- 
fiance. As it is a self-evident fact that the 
use of defective eyes without glasses only 
increases the defect, these boys come out of 
the institution supposed to reform them 
actually worse off and less able to earn their 
living than when theyentered. Their chance 
at an honest life is over. Yet if they had 
had the good fortune to be born blind, in- 
instead of half-blind, society would have 
tenderly cared for them and put them on 
the track of an honest living! It pays to be 
totally disabled, as many a man will bit- 
terly tell you. 

One cannot at present go so far as to say 
that truancy at school is invariably caused 
by eye-strain. For school statistics as to 
the sight of children are valueless. In all 
the public schools of New York City, chil- 
dren’s eyes are examined merely by means 
of test-letters at the customary distance of 
twenty feet. The near-sighted children 
who don’t see the lefters are rated as de- 
fective, yet they are the ones that are good 
at their books. The far-sighted children can, 
of course, see the letters perfectly, yet they 
are the ones that find near work unpleasant. 
Most of the boys in the Elmira Reformatory 
confess to habitual truancy when at school. 
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It is the same with the inmates of Magdalen 
Homes. Most of them were habitual tru- 
ants, and the streets offered for them even 
greater temptations than for the boys. 
They, also, grew frightened and tried to 
reform. But they had to live, and almost 
everything a girl can do for a living in the 
city requires good eyesight. Even the 
New York Telephone Company refuses 
thousands of applicants yearly because of 
bad vision. 


STUPIDITY TRACEABLE TO EYE-STRAIN 


Not only in truancy does eye-strain in 
school children exhibit itself, but in stupidity 
and indolence. These are not perhaps so 
obvious causes of immorality as the first, 
but they are perceptible steps, nevertheless. 
Stupid and lazy children receive constant 
blame from their parents and from their 
teachers, and constant derision from their 
schoolmates. When a child says, “I am 
sick and tired of being blamed for every- 
thing,” it is a protest which precedes an out- 
break: If he feels in some bewildered, in- 
definite way that he is doing the best he can, 
a habit of resentment may be formed which 
has too often led to defiance. There are 
plenty of mothers and fathers in America 
who are trying to punish out of their chil- 
dren apparently inexcusable stupidity and 
indolence, with the result of lasting em- 
bitterment. 

Are parents so sure that the fault is moral 
and not physical? A little boy of my ac- 
quaintance who was pronounced an incur- 
able dunce got a pair of glasses and went up 
to the top of his class. A country boy who 
was known as a fool went away to a larger 
town and at the age of twenty happened in 
some way to pick out from a street-peddler’s 
table a pair of spectacles that fitted him. 
He was astonished to find that he had not 
been able to see before, and in a few weeks 
to observe how active his mind had become. 
He walked all the way to his old school and 
said to the teacher, “ You always thought I 
was a fool, and so did I—now I want to show 
you how little I could see without glasses.” 
_ There was a girl in a Magdalen Home so 
' stupid that the only task they could give 
her was dusting the stairs, and even that 
was never well done. Then it occurred to 
someone to examine her eyes, and she was 
discovered to be 95 per cent blind. When 
glasses gave her normal vision, it was found 
that in spite of the fact that at school she 
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had been four years behind her grade she 
was not natively stupid at all. 

As for indolence, it is the universal testi- 
mony of eye-strain sufferers that before they 
put on glasses they did not want to work. 
If they worked at all, it was because they 
forced themselves to do so. A man whose 
wife had supported him for three years over 
the wash-tub turned up at the oculist’s 
office the next morning after he got glasses 
with a bunch of transfers and a ticket-punch 
in his pocket on the way to his job. A girl 
who was serving a second term in a house of 
correction interested some charitable ladies, 
and they went to her home. It proved a 
self-respecting and decent abode. They 
found her sister—who was born with good 
eyes—working as a telephone girl at night, 
sleeping four hours, and attending normal 
college in the daytime to fit herself for a 
public school teacher. She said that her 
sister would never read or study and wanted 
to sleep all day long; no one had ever 
guessed that she had bad eyes. When the 
girl got a pair of glasses, she began to earn 
her living honorably. In this home the 
eyes of every inmate who was examined 
proved abnormal, and any use of them gave 
headache. These girls, eighteen in number, 
all were fitted with glasses two years ago, 
and every one is now making an honest 
living. 


EYE-STRAIN THE CHIEF CAUSE OF BAD 
TEMPER 


“T did nothing at college,” a young man 
told me, “but loaf all the while. I never 
opened a book. It was not until afterward 
that I discovered that I needed glasses. I 
am studying hard at night now, but my best 
opportunity is gone: forever.” An oculist 
told me he had a patient who confessed that 
through sheer indolence she had spent one- 
third of the daytime for five years in bed. 
Neither she nor her friends knew what on 
earth was the matter with her when, on 
getting her glasses, she suddenly attacked 
work as if she loved it. The last news the 
oculist had of her was when she came into 
his office and vehemently complained that 
her glasses could not possibly suit her—after 
doing twelve hours’ work a day with her 
eyes in an office, she said they were too tired 
to use any at night! Certainly it will be 
admitted—by moralists perhaps most of all 
—that stupid and indolent people are at the 
halfway house to crime; and most of us 
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EYE-STRAIN AND IMMORALITY 


would say that both stupidity and indolence 
are negative phases of immorality which any 
favorable chance might push over into 
positive immorality. 

The relation of eye-strain to irritability 
and ungovernable temper is apparent to all. 
Since any constant physical pain or constant 
nervous strain reacts at once upon the tem- 
per, it would not be worth while going into 
this aspect of the subject but for the fact 
that in most cases of eye-strain neither the 
sufferers nor their associates are able to 
reason from effect to cause. People are 
rarely charitable to short-tempered persons, 
and they themselves do not perceive that it 
is their nerves which are out of order. And 
out of order merely as protest for the undue 
strain which is put upon them. Most peo- 


ple’s nerves are all right; they are merely | 


performing their normal work of transmit- 
ting a warning that some physiological func- 
tion is behaving badly. When everything 
is functioning correctly, nobody is aware 
that he has nerves. No healthy person is 
irritable; and eye-strain, suspected or un- 
suspected, is the chief cause of bad temper. 
“Unphysiological functioning of the visual 
organs,” says Dr. Gould, “produces mor- 
bidity of all the functions depending on 
seeing; and there is hardly a function that is 
not, directly or indirectly, more or less gov- 
erned by vision.” When eye-strain is the 
cause, the right glasses perform a quick and 
brilliant cure. ‘“‘Since I’ve seen the differ- 
ence that glasses have made in me,” said a 
man whose wife divorced him, “I think 
applicants for a marriage license ought to 
have their eyes examined to enable them to 
stand the strain of married life.” “Johnnie,” 
said a mother, “used to be so contrary and 
cusséd before he got his eyes fixed—and now 
he’s so helpful and considerate.” A right- 
handed man was injured in his right eye and 
so became left-eyed. At once he grew irri- 
_ table and through his excessive shortness of 
temper lost position after position. When 
he went to a satisfactory oculist, he got a 
lens which restored normal vision to his 
right eye. His ungovernable tantrums 
quieted down, and, being really an able man, 
he kept his last position. An old employer 
heard of it and sent for him.* “They tell 
me you are as gentle as a lamb,” he said. 
“What’s the matter, have you got religion?” 
“No,” said the man, “I’ve got glasses.” 
This man was known by all his employers 
as very competent, and thus they tolerated 
him as long as possible. But merely because 


Imperfect vision 
disturbs 
all the functions which 
depend upon 
seeing. 
Eye-strain 
causes self-distrust and 


despondency 


of eye-strain many people are incompetent, 
and they are constantly being dismissed. 
Some ladies procured the release of a girl 
from a home. Confident of her good inten- 
tions, they put her into position after posi- 
tion. No one of these she kept more than 
two days; she was always discharged for 
utter incompetence. Examination of her 
eyes showed she had such an enormous 
amount of astigmatism that she could prac- 
tically see nothing near or far. She was 
given the proper glasses and a position 
secured for her in a wholesale lace house. 
Since she became able to see as other people 
do, she has lost but one position; and that 
she gave up for a better place which she had 
found for herself after hours. 

Eye-strain causes self-distrust and de- 
spondency. And in despondency what may 
not one do! A youngster of four was afraid 
of dogs, constantly had nightmares, was al- 
ways apprehensive when he was away from 
home that something was happening there; 
these symptoms entirely disappeared when 
he put on glasses. “I never had any con- 
fidence before,” said to an oculist of my 
acquaintance a man who has been years out 
of work, “but the very day you gave me 
those glasses I went out and got a job. I 
simply felt I was going to get one.”’ A well- 
known American poetess was subject to fits 
of unaccountable gloom. It took her some 
time to discover that these fits were cured 
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by changing or readjusting her glasses, 
when at once all her native buoyancy re- 
turned. “There are few severe eye-strain 
sufferers,” writes Dr. Gould, “who do not 
show the clear beginnings of mental de- 
terioration in loss of memory and attention, 
lack of intellectual control or concentration, 
resolutions to commit suicide, attempts 
at it, monomania, and other abnormal con- 
ditions.” Many people fear the mind is 
affected and, dreading insanity, begin to 
brood on it. “Hardly one of the persons 
who come to me,” said my oculist, “but 
confesses that he had at times a strong 
impulse to commit suicide before matters 
grew worse.” 

As matters grow worse, there is one resort 
before suicide which most people take. For 
depression and melancholia, as for insomnia 
and acute pain, the house of refuge midway 
on the road to ruin is the drug habit. Fur- 
thermore, were not the bill for the night’s 
lodging so high, it is a real house of refuge. 
Here is a physical fact which most moralists 
will automatically deny—every drug which 
people make a habit of, either for sedative 
or stimulant, preeminently affects the eye 
by strengthening or relaxing its muscles, as 
the case may be. Morphine and opium 


actually preserve the vision; by increasing 
the power of the muscles they prevent dam- 


age to the sight. Upon the eyes of one ad- 
dicted to the habit an amount of astigma- 
tism, which if uncorrected would make an 
ordinary person partially blind, has no re- 
sult whatever. De Quincey preserved his 
eyes to the age of 74 without the help of 
spectacles through the opium he ate. The 
victim of the morphine habit as a rule went 
to the drug to relieve eye-strain of which he 
may or may not have been conscious. 


THE ORIGIN OF DRUG HABITS 


The most common cause of drug-taking, 
physicians say, is insomnia; and the most 
common cause of insomnia is eye-strain. 
Others will be driven to drugs by acute pain. 
“T had such terrific pains in my arms and 
legs,” said a patient, “that I had to take 
morphine.” The doctors called the pains 
neuritis, but they were cured by glasses. 
Some persons form the opium habit because 
in taking opium to help them bear a split- 
ting headache they discovered it would 
ward off another attack. The majority of 
headaches—it is now admitted even by 
general practitioners—are caused by eye- 
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strain. Dr. Osler says in treatment of sick 
headache errors of refraction should always 
be attended to. Doctors Coggeshall and 
MacCoy of Boston—opposed to most of the 
ideas of Dr. Gould, who, as oculist, first 
enunciated this truth unheeded twenty 
years before—said in a paper before the 
American Medical Association: “In seven- 
teen hundred cases of sick headache we have 
still to see one which does not come from eye- 
strain. We will thus have to revolutionize 
our conception of its causation.” Banish 
eye-strain, therefore, and you will banish 
most of the causes which make people turn 
for relief to drugs. 

Froma steady drag on the vitality through 
working with defective vision, sufferers turn 
rather to a stimulant than a sedative. But 
—different in action from opium—cocaine 
and alcohol, while stimulating the body, in 
the end damage the vision. Both relieve 
pain, however, and in the eye earlier than 
elsewhere. This is the reason why so many 
sufferers from eye-strain take to liquor. A 
newspaper reporter who for a score of years 
had been keeping himself up on twenty to 
twenty-five drinks a day, finally discovered 
that he needed glasses. Then he suddenly 
found that he had no desire to drink at all. 
It was not that he tried to give up the habit. 
He simply had no inclination for it whatever. 
This is an extreme case—for it would seem 
incredible that the physical system could 
at once give up a habit of twenty years’ 
standing; especially without any great moral 
impetus behind it, as in the next case I 
shall quote. 


A CLERGYMAN’S DOWNFALL 


In one of the largest churches in one of 
the largest Eastern cities is a clergyman 
who some years ago had headaches of such 
intensity that he was unable to sleep. 
After enduring insomnia for a week, he 
would have an insane craving for drink and 
would steal away and drink himself dead 
drunk. This had been going on for twelve 
years. During this time he had lost church 
after church, his wife had left him, and his 
friends had given him up. He would go to 
some new place and begin again; and the 
man’s magnetism and sincerity were so 
great that each time, though with increasing 
difficulty, he would be afforded a new start. 
When he came finally to the oculist who 
told me this story, he was just out from an 
alcoholic ward and had become a thorough 
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EYE-STRAIN 


“bum” from whom nothing more could be 
hoped. He was sent to the oculist by the 
only person in the world who yet had faith 
in him. _He was given the right pair of 
glasses—his previous ones having been pre- 
scribed and fitted by an optician!—and his 
headaches never reappeared. With the in- 
somnia that they had caused, all desire for 
drink left him—a desire which had been 
repugnant to his nature. He told his story 
to his bishop, who, willing to give him one 
more chance, got him a little country parish. 
He stayed there some months and filled the 
church to overflowing, and the bishop, see- 
ing him entirely rehabilitated, had him 
transferred to his present charge of great 
usefulness. 

This is a sad enough story written down, 
but no one can realize from mere words the 
agony and remorse and hopeless horror of 
those twelve years—during all of which this 
man thought himself a responsible agent. 
If this chances to meet his eye, he will be 
‘glad to know that those twelve frightful 
years may be productive of some good to 
somebody. 

There are many such stories—not all of 
them ending so happily. I have space for 


only one more of them. I shall tell it (much 


condensed) in the words of the sufferer her- 
self. Being a woman of sense and discern- 
ment, she recognized that the moral facts 
of her case were but physical ones; and she 
permitted Dr. Gould, who gives me her 
letter, to make any public disposition of it 
and of her name and address which he 
deemed best. “I was a child of high-strung, 
nervous temperament, full of wild spirits one 
day, depressed and melancholy without 
any cause the next. My appetite was as 
capricious as my temper. Continual head- 
ache and severe pain in the face interrupted 
my classes. I gave up the use of my eyes 
for reading, writing, and sewing. Reduced 
_at twenty-nine to the lowest possible ebb of 
nerve force, with impaired memory and 
speech, my condition was one of continual 
bromide drunkenness. By medical advice 
I was taking whiskey in ever-increasing 
quantity. 

After my third attack of “nervous pros- 
tration,” both my will power and my mind 
became affected: I would wander away 
from the speaker into blankness and a 
dazed, stupid vacancy. I found in my pos- 
session articles which never belonged to me 
and which I could never account for. One 
article I remember deliberately taking. I 
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eye-strain 
and you will 
banish 
most of the causes 
which make people 
turn for relief 
to drugs’’ 


did not want it in the least or covet it but 
felt impelled to steal it. Lastly, the memory 
of my own name and house left me sudden- 
ly, and I was unable to return home without 
assistance. I had been able to endure phys- 
ical suffering, and my firmness of purpose 
had served me valiantly for twenty years; 
but now the tragedy of the future seemed to 
mean insanity. 

“Before going to your office I had put my 
affairs in perfect order; if you had found 
that you could not help me, I was firmly 
resolved to commit suicide. Up to this time 
I had been in the hands of ten doctors, not 
one of whom had ever suggested eye-strain. 
Two of the leading oculists of the country 
had assured me ‘my eyes were perfect.’ 
Your diagnosis of my case was that I had 
suffered all my life from severe eye-strain 
due to a small amount of astigmatism. The 
relief of glasses to my intense nervous strain 
was instantaneous, the tension was lifted in 
the first hour and has never returned. With- 
in two days my mental condition began to 
improve; kleptomania vanished; and also, 
of course, all suicidal purpose.” 

Every eye-strain sufferer knows that he is 
liable to queer fits of irresponsibility. And 
in these fits strange impulses come suddenly 
to the mind and may be criminally acted 
upon. But we have had too many sad illus- 
trations; let us turn to others, since the 
principle at the bottom of them is the same. 
Trivial illustrations, says Mr. Chesterton, 
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are often the most convincing. A young 
lady who wanted to make an impression 
upon a young man decided to leave off her 
glasses when she accepted his escort to a 
dance. After dancing till she was tired, she 
asked him to sit out the next dance with her 
and to her horror found herself immediately 
bestowing it upon another young man whom 
she had not the slightest desire to impress. 
“T never felt so utterly flat in my life,” she 
said, “and I can’t tell how it happened. 
But I know perfectly well I always act like a 
fool when I take off my glasses.” 

Perhaps the worst feature of strained 
nerves is that they are always crying out for 
excitement—always craving something they 
know not what. There is a man who has 
served innumerable terms at Blackwell’s 
Island. His crime was always the same— 
he steals, when he is: drunk, a barrel of tar. 
Invariably when he has rolled it about half 
a block—whither he does not know—he is 
arrested. Having once thought of stealing 
a barrel of tar when he was drunk, he does it 
again whenever he is drunk. He has no use 
for the tar, he knows he will not be able to 
sell it; it is simply the most exciting thing 
he can think of. This craving for excite- 
ment is the most significant feature of eye- 
strain in our boys and girls. This it is which 
makes them truants, turns them out for 
adventure upon the streets, and hurls them 
into crime before they are aware. ' 

When, about fifteen years ago, a judge in 
Philadelphia first sentenced a boy to the 
hospital to have his skull trepanned, it 
occasioned great comment. “Judge,” his 
mother had said in court, “I know that 
boy; he is not incorrigible. He was as 
good a boy as ever a mother wanted until 
a brick fell on him and hurt his head. 
I tell you something is the matter there.” 
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She was right; after a trifling operation the 
boy disappeared from the courts for good. 
When shall we see judges sentencing juve- 
nile offenders to a proper examination of 
their eyes? Not a farcical examination 
with test-letters merely for right glasses 
cannot be so prescribed, and wrong glasses 
are generally worse than none at all! 

The boy is father of the man. If we want 
to reduce the number of our adult criminals, 
one of the ways to do it is to correct the 
defective vision of the child. Although I 
have given enough illustrations in this 
article that it is unsafe for anybody to 
designate the precise time that a man’s mind 
and character are thoroughly formed or 
thoroughly broken down, I am by no means 
declaring that an individual whose mind and 
morals are so formed can be made into an 
honest and useful citizen simply by giving 
him glasses. Nor am I, rightly considered, 
provided immoral people with another ex- 
cuse to hide behind. At the worst, to say 
that vice has often a particular physical 
cause can only be construed as an attack 
upon the doctrine of original sin. It is an 
attack which most of humanity would exult 
to see victorious. What a glorious vista 
does it not open! And let those who are 
disposed after reading this article to say 
“Here is another case of a man riding a 
hobby to death,” wake up and acquaint 
themselves with facts. The science of the 
new ophthalmology has been marching on 
while they have been asleep. It is a fine 
thing to remember that despite all the oppo- 
sition of oculists who—not having had the 
opportunity to learn the new—are still em- 
ploying the old methods, it is an American 
science; and that here in a democracy it is 
steadily transforming the incompetent and 
vicious into useful American citizens. 


child. 


Perhaps the worst feature of strained nerves is 
that they are always crying out for excitement— 
always craving something they know not what. 

The boy is father of the man. 
reduce the number of our adult criminals, one of the 
ways to do it is to correct the defective vision of the 
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Assisting John 


A Tale which Goes to Show that Cupid Sometimes Lurks 


ticket called for upper seven. He 

found, when he boarded the train at 
New Haven, that his reservation was occu- 
pied by a gray jacket, a box of chocolates, 
a belabeled suit-case, and—to be candid— 
the tips of the toes of the small gray boots of 
a drowsy young lady in the opposite seat. 

Suddenly aware of his presence, the young 
lady lifted a startled head, flashing those 
boots out of sight, and reached for her be- 
longings. Then she gave a surprised little 
gasp of, “Why—Mr. Twitchell!” 

“How d’you do?” said Jimmie, with 
a prompt smile of greeting and a mental 
clutch into the grab bag of memory. To 
what period of his past did this girl belong? 
He couldn’t for the life of him recall her, and 
surely even his flighty memory would recall 
a girl who looked like that! She had the 
grayest of. gray eyes and the yellowest of 
yellow hair and the rosiest of rosy cheeks— 
flushed adorably from sleep or from his find- 
ing her asleep. But who the dickens was 
she? 

“Why, how did you know I was here?” 
she was naively demanding. 

Since her voice wasn’t exactly a silver 
bell or a rippling brook Jimmie had no or- 
thodox comparison for it—though he in- 
clined a little toward the brook—but he 
knew it was a voice he wouldn’t have for- 
gotten if he had ever heard it before. Un- 
doubtedly she was mistaking him for John. 
The Twitchell twins were the twinsiest 
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twins that ever confused the public. Save 
for an inch or two in height, and a pound or 
so in weight, and a variance of contour and 
expression that only an intimate would 
recognize, they were bewilderingly, prepos- 
terously alike—big, finely featured fellows, 
with the same flash of life in their-dark eyes, 
and the same hint of power in their square- 
cut chins. 

didn’t,” Jimmie was _ beginning, 
“Really I am afr—” 

“You didn’t!” echoed the young lady 
in unmistakable surprise. “Then this is 
just—” 

“Favoring fortune,” he supplied, with 
a winning smile, as he settled himself in 
the space opposite her that she had hastily 
cleared for him. “But I am afr—” 

“Oh!” said Miss Gray Eyes. There was 
an indescribable inflection to that oh. “In- 
deed!” she added after a moment. If her 
voice had been at all like a brook before 
it was a frozen brook now—with the ice 
several inches thick. 

It made John’s brother’s curiosity prick 
up its ears. Evidently it was a cardinal 
offense for John not to have known that she 
would be on this train, and not to have 
planned the meeting accordingly. What on 
earth had the old scout been up to, Jimmie 
thought, with a secret chuckle, and the 
words of explanation died an early death 
upon his lips. This, he unscrupulously re- 
flected, was too choice an opportunity to 
miss. Here’s where he got back at John for 
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several old scores John had put over on him, 
through that idiotic likeness! He cast 
about for a safe and unrevealing remark, 
and murmured with a genuine conviction, 
that this certainly was a most fortunate 
chance for him. 

A definite surprise was manifest in the 
girl’s widened stare. “You must have 
changed your mind,” she remarked. 

“Completely,” avowed Jimmie. 

“And expect me to change mine?” 
Decidedly there was mutiny in the tilt of 
‘that chin. John must have had passages of 
interest with Miss Gray Eyes! 

“Tsn’t that,” Jimmie suggested, smiling 
broadly, ‘“‘the one reasonable expectation in 
regard to a woman’s mind?” 

She laughed, but tightened her lips. 

“You don’t know me?” 

“Too true,” admitted Jimmie. 

“Tf you had known me—” 

“Tf!” he uttered. 

“You would have never—misunder- 
stood!”’ 

“Then I misunderstood?” Jimmie tri- 
umphantly made out. 

She flushed. “Of course.” 

“But the appearances?” he skillfully 
suggested. 

appearances,’”’ she indignantly gave 
back, “had nothing to do with it!” 

“The dickens they hadn’t!” 

She shook her head vigorously. 
hadn't.” 

“How then,” said he, fishing round at 
rather a loose end, “do you—er—account 
for them? If you’d only explain—” 

The word was a match. There was an 
explosive flash in her eyes, a glow in her 
cheeks. ‘That is exactly what I told you 
I'd never do! Not after what you said. 
. . . It’s of no consequence anyway, what- 
ever you think about it. Not the slight- 
est! If you got on this car to ask me again 
to explain—”’ 

“But,” protested Jimmie, “how am I not 
to misunderstand, unless you explain, since, 
as you have just reminded me, I don’t 
know you?” 

“But you should know me,”’ she insisted, 
“after—” and then she caught herself up 
and stopped, rather jerkily, redder-cheeked 
than ever. 

The word draped the past, John’s past, 
with illimitable possibilities. After? After 
what? After what illuminating experience 
can a young man be justly expected to 
“know” awoman? College classmates had 
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confided that five years of matrimony had 
been insufficient for that result. . . . How 
long had John known this peppery vision of 
gray eyes and sunlit hair? Clearly she was 
a recent experience; probably he had met 
her at the house party at Sea Girt where he 
had gone to spend his vacation. Jimmie 
made a swift calculation. John’s vacation 
was not over yet. Had he left Sea Girt? 
Was this misunderstanding the reason? 
Where was John now? And what, oh what, 
was the misunderstanding? What appear- 
ances had he misunderstood? 

Since it was evidently indiscreet to in- 
quire, “After what?” and since Jimmie’s 
brain, while pondering these questions, was 
unequal to the mental strain of inventing 
a suitable dexterous reply, the conversation 
was left dangling, and dangling, as it were, 
over the brink of a precipitous inference. 
Manifestly, the young lady felt the impro- 
priety of leaving it there, for she made haste 
to snatch it back. 

“Tt doesn’t make the least difference,” 
she informed him, “and I’d rather not go 
over it again. I can’t think how I let you 
introduce the subject.”’ 

Feminine to her finger tips, Jimmie pro- 
nounced with a secret grin. Aloud, he very 
truthfully protested: “I assure you that 
when I boarded this train I hadn’t the slight- 
est intention of referring to this—er—ah— 
unfortunate—er—” 

Pads won’t talk any more about it,” said 

e. 

“Certainly,” said he. “And now, to be 
on the safe side, I’ll let you choose what we 
shall talk about.” 

But his ingenuous smile was short-lived. 
Miss Gray Eyes picked up a magazine. “I 
was reading this,’”’ she remarked, with an air 
of extinguishing any communication. “If 
you care to read there’s another beside you. 
And do help yourself to chocolates.” 

Jimmie did not care to read, but he 
opened the magazine and helped himself to 
chocolates. They were elaborate and ex- 
pensive-looking chocolates, and he found 
time to wonder, in the silence that followed, 
who had given them toher. She was wear- 
ing violets, too—a great, fragrant bunch, 
crushed against her white waist. There was 
evidently someone—perhaps two someones 
—who took an interest in the comings and 
goings of Miss Gray Eyes. Men, Jimmie 
cynically reflected, as the long, slow, speech- 
less moments dragged by, were always clus- 
tering around a pretty face. Even a snippy 
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disposition, openly displayed, did not warn 
them off. 

He began to feel a warm, brotherly sym- 
pathy for John. She had probably treated 
him outrageously, carrying on, under his 
very eyes, with these violets-and-chocolate 
men; and then, when he asked her to ex- 
plain, she had doubtless gone up in the air 
and talked about misleading appearances, 
and how much better he should have known 
her! But why should John have known her 
better? What gave him the right to ask for 
an explanation? After what?— 

He did not trouble to turn the pages, as he 
surveyed her somewhat continuously over 
the top of his magazine. Her own pages 
were fluttering over methodically, and her 
expression was one of utter absorption. 
Long story, that, she was reading—he was 
sure it was half an hour since she had spoken 
How much farther was she going? Evi- 
dently some ways, for her hat was off and 
engulfed in a large tissue paper bag beside 
her. . . . What hair she had, to be sure! 
What a color! Out of the chaos of his 
senior poetics came a phrase for it, “‘ Yellow 
like ripe corn.” He didn’t remember 
where he had seen it, but it was written for 
her all right. “ Yellow like ripe corn.” 


With curious satisfaction Jimmie repeated 
the phrase as he watched her bright, bent 


head and half-hidden face. The spirit 
within him was vibrating between humor 
and disgust. What sort of an adventure 
was this, afterall? Five minutes of fencing, 
and then, piff! the everlasting silence. What 
on earth had he done to be so abominably 
ignored? And then it flashed over him that 
it was what John had done, and all at once 
that warm brotherly sympathy was drowned 
in a lively flood of brotherly resentment. It 
was distinctly shabby of John. He had no 
business to go around getting nice, gray- 
eyed girls so indignant at him. He was 
sure, too, that it was all John’s fault. Well, 
he’d be blessed if he’d be treated as a cipher 
any longer for John’s misdeeds! 

“Are you going to read all the advertise- 
ments?”’ he plaintively inquired. 

She smiled, a smile so demurely mischiev- 
ous that he knew at once the base fraudu- 
lency of her previous intentness. 

“Tf you'll only tell me where I have most 
offended,” he hastened to declare, in accents 
of unmistakable sincerity, “I’ll apologize in 
the dust for it—the dust of this Pullman car. 
Or I’ll do anything else you suggest.” 

“T don’t want to talk about it,” she said, 
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and promptly added, “You know all you 
said, Mr. Twitchell!” 

Jimmie had an abysmal ignorance of all 
that he, as John, had said, but he looked 
unutterably contrite. “TI take it all back,” 
he vowed. “Every word. Every syllable. 
I was entirely in the wrong. I confess it.” 

“Even,” defiantly, “without the explana- 
tion?” 

“T ignore the possibility of explanation. 
It’s a rank superfluity. Appearances to the 
dogs! The queen can do no wrong!” 

She did not answer at once; her gaze 
dwelt on him in grave question. 

“That doesn’t sound like you,” she finally 
commented. 

Of course it didn’t sound like John, Jimmie 
reflected—John and he might have the same 
voices, but they never said the same things 
with them, nor said them in the same way. 
Aloud he insisted, “It’s very like me.” 

“Then,” and her gravity vanished as her 
smile flashed out at him, gay and sweet 
as sunshine, “then your second thoughts 
restore my first opinion of you, Mr. 
Twitchell!” 

“And I’m forgiven?” 

Y-yes. 

“Only ‘y-yes’?” 

“Well, yes, then.” 

“And you'll have lunch with me? There’s 
the first call!” 

“At once. I’m starving.” 

“Reading,” he laughed, “gives you an 
appetite—or was it that nap I inter- 
rupted?” 

Altogether it was a decidedly merry meal. 
Luncheon, téte-d-téte, is a toboggan toward 
intimacy. Jimmie’s only regret was the dire 
necessity of remembering that he was John; 
it impeded his conversation frightfully, and 
forced him to a supernatural alertness in 
dodging her references to people and things 
at Sea Girt. For he discovered that the Sea 
Girt house party had been the scene of their 
past—John’s past. By skillful application 
he became in possession of the fact that she 
lived in Worcester and adored music, horses, 
and golf; and that he and she, or rather John, ~ 
had played some close matches of the latter. 

“We'll continue the series the first 
chance,” he predicted, with the comfortable 
feeling that he was putting in some good 
work for John, stiff-necked old John, who 
never would have apologized for himself! 
He made a point of cultivating that comfort- 
able feeling of assisting John, in order to 
ignore that other very uncomfortable feeling 
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that went squirming uneasily through his 
consciousness whenever she looked at him 
out of those candid gray eyes of hers. 
She was too nice a girl to be taken in in 
that way—that is, for any silly lark. But 
if he was taking her in to assist John, 
to make the peace that John’s grouchy old 
disposition never would have made, why, 
hang it all, he was doing them both a favor! 
He only hoped that John would see it that 
way. He never meant her to have a chance 
to see it that way or any other way at all; for 
John, if he had any sense, would keep the 
secret of this masquerade until—well—just 
until! 

How very good was the work that he was 
putting in for John was presently revealed, 
for after rather a long pause, in which Miss 
Gray Eyes had been reflectively nibbling her 
cheese, she gave him a droll glance under her 
lashes and murmured confidentially: “Who 
would ever have thought—after Monday— 
that we’d be lunching together on Thurs- 
day ! ” 

“Who, indeed!” said Jimmie. 

“T was sure that I’d never forgive you!” 

“Don’t you think,” he ventured, “that 
you were a bit hard on me?” 

“Not one bit. It was you,” She empha- 
sized, “‘who was hard on me.” 

“But consider,” he threw out, decidedly 
vague as to what to considet, but urged by 
a burning curiosity, ‘ ‘consider—” 

“Mr. Twitchell,” she interrupted, and 
leaned toward him, her elbows on the table, 
her pretty face very earnest and intent— 
“Mr. Twitchell, I admit that what you saw 
might surprise you, since you didn’t know, 
of course, how long, how very, very long, 
poor Robert Bennet had been—well—caring 
for me, but it should never have led you 
to think what you did. You should have 
known me better. . . . Poor Robert Ben- 
net. . . . There are times, Mr. Twitchell, 
when a girl is so sorry for a man and for all 
she is obliged to refuse him, that she’d be 
ashamed to deny anything she could grant 
that would be a—a—-sort of consolation and 
a memory to him. She may not want to at 
all, she may just hate it, but if she has any 
sympathy at all she doesn’t think of herself. 

. Don’t you see?” she broke off to ap- 
peal, flushing'a little under the quizzical gaze 
that told her that Jimmie thought he saw. 

“But the best way to help a man forget 
you isn’t to be too kind,” he objected. 

“What can a girl do? It’s so difficult to 
refuse people?” 


“But not difficult to annihilate those who 
—ah—misconstrue your methods of re- 
fusal?” 

She dimpled, but shook her head rebuk- 
ingly at him. “You thought me a horrid 
little flirt! You asked me to explain!” 

“T was insufferable.” 

“You were! As if you had the right—” 

“Not after—?” he hazarded. 

“After what?” Her eyes were exagger- 
ated innocence. 

“After—well, after the reason why 
I should have ‘known’ you incapable of 
flirting.” 

She refused to look anything but politely 
puzzled. “I do not recall the incident.” 

“You get better and better,” pronounced 
Jimmie, chuckling, and, “I don’t under- 
stand you at all,” she protested, while her 
eyes twinkled into his with mirthful under- 
standing. “You say the funniest things! 
You aren’t a bit as you used to be.” 

“Don’t you think I’m nicer?”’ he eagerly 
demanded. 

In mock judiciousness she considered him, 
her chin on her palm, her eyes wide upon 
him, a bewildering glamour playing across 
their gray, opal-tinted depths, from which 
he could draw only a tantalizing smile glint. 
Suddenly he saw a flicker of surprise in 
them. 

“What fraternity pin is that?” she asked. 

“Why, Alpha Delt, of course,” slipped 
from him before the reflection came that 
John was D. K. E. 

Her astonishment found instant voice. 
“Then why are you wearing it?” 

For a moment Jimmie floundered. “TI 
exchanged,” he said, feebly. “It—it’s just 
a joke, you know.” 

“Tt’s a very strange joke for a fraternity 
man—and you’re wearing a Williams fob!” 

John was Harvard, like his father. A 
rich uncle had sent Jimmie, his namesake, 
to Williams. 

“Yes, I—I wear one occasionally,” said 
Jimmie. “It was a present to me.” 

He felt her clear eyes on him in curious 
puzzlement. They seemed to be searching 
him a little strangely. He hoped he was 
not flushing. He hoped he did not look 
uncomfortable. To present an appearance 
of ease, he smiled broadly. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, in explosive amaze- 
ment; “you—you haven’t any g-gold fill- 
ings in your teeth!” Precipitately she 
started to rise from the table. 

Those cursed fillings of John’s! 
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“Sit down—oh, do sit down,” Jimmie 
entreated. 

She sat down, giving the impression of 
sinking weakly back for support. She 
leaned away as far as possible from him, and 
continued to stare in horrified and incredu- 
lous dismay. 

“Who—are—you?” she demanded. 

“Please don’t,”’ begged the miserable Jim- 
mie, “yp 

“Who—are—you ?” 

“T assure you—”’ 

“Are you John Twitchell?” 

“T’m the next thing to it,” he pleaded. 
“T’m his twin. I’m Jimmie.” 

For some minutes the girl continued to sit 
and stare as at an apparition, while the color 
burned hotter and hotter in her cheeks, and 
the first astonished blankness of her eyes 
became a little flame of understanding that 
fairly scorched the unfortunate man under 
its steady fire. 

“Did he send you—” she began, furiously. 

“No—oh, no! John didn’t have a thing 
to do with it. I haven’t seen him since he 
left for Sea Girt.” 

“Then how did you know—how did you 
recognize me?”’ 

“T didn’t. You recognized me!” 

“And you let me go on—you pretended— 
but how could you pretend?” she bewil- 
deredly demanded. “When you didn’t 
know—” 

Jimmie’s natural self-appreciation strug- 
gled through his abasement. 

“T played for my cues,” he said, with 
modest satisfaction, and a smile that vainly 
wooed her to share his view of the harmless 
charm of the proceedings. 

Again a pause, in which she was appar- 
ently rapidly reviewing the recent past. 
“And you don’t know me?” she gasped in 
summary. “You don’t know even my 
name?” 

As he shook his head she rose abruptly. 
“T have been eating luncheon with a 
stranger!” 

“Only a partial stranger,” he put anx- 
iously. Her aspect frightened him. “You 
see, you know my name—” 

“May I see the check, please?” She ex- 
tended a hand toward the pink slip the 
waiter had left at Jimmie’s elbow. 

Jimmie turned scarlet. “I—I beg of 
you—it—” 

“Will you pass it, or must I call the 
waiter?” She looked perfectly capable of 
it. Mutely Jimmie surrendered the check. 


She glanced at it, and whipped two crisp 

— out of her bag and extended them to 
‘But that is too much,” the agitated man 

protested. “Your share can’t be—” 

“You may give the change to the waiter,” 
she informed him, dropping them on the 
table, and the next second her gray skirts 
whisked out of sight around the end of the 
car. 
For a minute Jimmie stood staring at 
those bills. Then he folded them very care- 
fully in an inner pocket, paid the waiter 
with his own money, and hurried after her. 
He had a horrid fear that she might precipi- 
tately vanish from the train—he was cal- 
culating, as he rushed through the swaying 
cars, where the next stop would be. 

He found his seat utterly cleared of her 
belongings; the young lady herself was sit- 
ting by her window reading with a careful 
calm that took no notice of his approach. 
He noticed, with profound gratitude, that 
all the other sections were occupied. He 
did not sit down. 

“T’ll go into the smoking car if I annoy 
you,” he said, humbly; “but I’d like to re- 
turn this first. Your share of that meal 
was one dollar and fifty-two cents. Allow- 
ing twenty-five cents as your tip to the 
waiter, you have twenty-three cents due to 
you. Here it is.” Gravely he held out the 
change. 

She took it. “Thank you,” said she, in 
the frozen-brook voice. 

Jimmie continued standing. ‘Would 
ou like me to go into the smoking room?” 
e inquired. 

“Please,” said the young lady, and turned 

a page. 

Jimmie sat down. “I didn’t expect 
that,” he pleaded. “I thought you’d say, 
‘It makes no difference to me, Mr. Twitch- 
ell,’ and then I’d stay and undertake my 
defense.”” He smiled nervously. 

The effort was lost upon her. The pause 
became a silence. Then, to his immeasur- 
able relief, remembering her previous per- 
formance in the dumb line, she spoke. 
“What is your defense?” she said. She did 
not look up, and her tone was as chill as 
a winter frost, but still she spoke. It was 
like the first violet of spring, the first robin 
of the year. Jimmie’s congealed blood 
surged joyously on its way again. . . . But 
what was his defense? . . . He could not 
hold up a mirror and crudely bid her gaze 
therein, as the manners of his time per- 
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mitted Braggadochio to do on a somewhat 
similar occasion; nor could he produce in 
visible form his culprit sense of humor. So 
he sat still a moment, smiling rather rue- 
fully at the flushed and spirited face whose 
regard she persistently averted from him. 

“T was assisting John,” he produced at 
last. 

Her head came up at that; so did her 
eyebrows. 

“ Assisting John?” 

“Exactly. I could see, at the very first 
words, that there was something between 
you—I mean something unpleasant be- 
tween you,” he hastily amended; “so I 
thought I’d go on letting you take me for 
him and see if I couldn’t make it up between 
you. .. . We often pass for each other. 
It’s nothing at all,” he explained, as if dis- 
claiming some strenuous and philanthropic 
exertion. 

Her countenance, as she took unhurried 
time to review this statement, did not be- 
tray any degree of gratitude. ‘What was 
your idea?” she inquired, with some dryness. 

“Why, just to have things happen as they 
did happen. To sit tight and not give it 
away, you know, and play John’s hand 
better than he could have played it for him- 
self. I know John pretty well, you know, 
and there’s lots of things he won’t do for 
himself that he’s really dying to have done 
for him, and so—” 

“And so he gets you to go around and eat 
his humble pie? . . . How very interest- 
ing!” she commented. 

The already considerable warmth of Jim- 
mie’s temperature increased. 

“And I suppose you'll send him to me 
next to impersonate you and eat your 
humble pie for this performance?” she 
went on. 

“Oh, come now,” he unhappily entreated; 
“maybe I deserve all this, but—” 

“Do you think it was nice,” she de- 
manded hotly, “‘to—to insinuate yourself in 
your brother’s affairs?” 

“But how was I to know,” he urged, “that 
my brother’s affairs were of such a delicacy? 
I—I only thought of some little misunder- 
standing—some little oversight—” 

“And thought that your ridiculous med- 
dling would set it right!” 

“And didn’t it?” Jimmie triumphantly 
pointed out. “Didn’t I apologize? And 
didn’t you forgive me? And wouldn’t 
everything have been all right if that pin— 
and those wretched fillings—” 
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“T thought there was something queer 
about you all along. I knew you were 
different,” she declared, “But how was 
I to understand? I didn’t know you had 
a twin. You never told me—I mean John 
never told me—oh, my goodness, I’m so 
mixed up between the two of you!” she 
broke off to exclaim desperately... “Then 
you—I mean your brother—never apolo- 
gized at all, and he—I mean you—no he— 
never got on this train to make it up with 
me! I thought you—I mean he—went and 
found out what train I was coming on. And 
you—I mean he—still thinks—” 

“You are an arrant little flirt!” finished 
Jimmie. 

“Indeed!” said the girl, and flashed him 
what might be called a most speaking glance. 
Among the many things that her gray eyes 
conveyed Jimmie was unable to find a single 
soothing thought. But suddenly her regard 
began to change. Its excitement calmed; 
its crispness softened. She appeared to be 
mulling some new thought that had struck 
her—Jimmie fervently hoped it was one 
favorable to himself—and when she spoke 
at last it was in a voice of fairly friendly 
understanding. 

“After all,” she said, “there isn’t any 
reason why we can’t go on and carry out 
your plan, is there? I can pretend not to 
have found you out, you know. You can 
go and confess to your brother how you 
apologized, and I can write him a nice, 
oh, a very nice, little letter, saying how our 
talk on the train had made everything right, 
and he could come up over Saturday and 
we’d have some more golf. That’s how you 
meant it to be, didn’t you?” 

Jimmie did not at once reply. 

“But—but you wouldn’t like to do all 
that pretending,” he pointed out at last, 
a trifle coldly. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind,” she assured him. 

“TIt—it would be lending yourself to 
a deception. I should have thought that 
would be unpleasant for you.” 

“Tt’s so nice of you to think so well of 
me,” said the young lady sweetly, “but 
don’t worry about me. There are times 
when I, like you, realize that the end justi- 
fies the means.” 

“But it doesn’t,” he earnestly protested. 
“You see—well, are you sure, after all, that 
John is worth such a sacrifice? Of course 
he’s a fine fellow and all that—I’d do any- 
thing for John—but when a man is too pig- 
headed to see the truth when it’s clear as 
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ASSISTING JOHN 


a barn by daylight, and too mulish to apolo- 
gize for having behaved like an ass, do you 
think we really ought to go out of our way 
to make things right for him? Some- 
times,” Jimmie declared, “I’m afraid we’ve 
all rather spoiled John. He’s tremendously 
difficult to get along with. And if he doesn’t 
give in himself in the beginning—” 

“But I should be ungrateful not to take 
advantage of your assistance,” murmured 
Miss Gray Eyes, blandly. 

“Oh, rot!” said Jimmie. “I beg pardon. 
I—I shouldn’t have said that—but that 
assistance idea was all rot, you know. I’m 
not going to take John’s medicine. If I 
went around trying to square him with all 
the girls he’s scrapping with I wouldn’t have 
a second to hold down my job. He—why— 
why, what is it?” 

For the girl gave sudden way to helpless 
laughter. Her flushed cheeks dimpled, her 
gray eyesdanced. “Then if—if it wasn’t— 
philanthropy,” she gasped, “just why did 
you try to be your brother?” 

Jimmie stared, first bewildered, then en- 
lightened. He made a gesture of humorous 
surrender. 

“Oh, you win,” he declared. 
found me out. I haven’t a noble-motive 
leg to stand on. . . . I just plain yielded to 
temptation,” he confessed, with a ruefully 
whimsical smile that took courage from the 
quizzica! reception it unexpectedly received, 
and became a broad beam. “I was crazy 
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to know you—not the I-beg-pardon-but- 
I-am-not- Mr. - John-Twitchell-I-am-John- 
Twitchell’s-brother way of knowing you 
that might have been possible if I had ex- 
plained, but the way that John knew you. 
Oh, I say,” he cried, pierced with a sudden 
thought, “how did John know you? After 
—er—ah—after what should he have known 
you so much better than to imagine you 
a flirt—no matter what he glimpsed?” 

The young lady leaned forward a little 
appealingly. “You know I’m not a fiirt, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course I do.” 

She leaned back again, smiling broadly. 
“Well, then?” 

“Eh? Oh!” Jimmie chuckled. 
it all back,” he declared. ‘‘You are an 
arrant little flirt! ...I suppose poor 
Robert Bennet sent those chocolates?” he 
murmured, irrelevantly. 

“Certainly not!” 

“Of course not. Chocolates would be 
banal—inappropriate. The violets, then?” 

“You are incorrigible,” the girl severely 
pronounced. But the corners of her pretty 
mouth were twitching. 

“T shall send something yellow,” said 
Jimmie, thoughtfully. “Yellow like ripe 
hair—I mean corn. I shall hunt till I find 
the exact shade.” 

“Do,” said the girl, dimpling. “And 
then get John to give you my address. 
He’ll be so grateful for your assistance!” 
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The Woman From Wolverton 


Chapter X 


OUR SELF-INVITED GUEST 


pulled a letter from his pocket. 
“Pauline, read this, won’t you? I’ve 
the letter 
I stared at Lem in as- 


ei morning after breakfast, Lemuel 


got to answer it before night; 
came Saturday.” 
tonishment when I laid it down. “It’s un- 
precedented nerve! Why should we write 
Barney Webb’s daughter to visit us?” 

Lemuel laughed mirthlessly. ‘“That’s 
what I asked myself. There’s no earthly 
reason, except that old Webb headed a deie- 
gation from Clyde county, which helped my 
nomination.” 

“T’ve seen Barney, but I never set eyes 
on the wife and daughter. Are we under 
any obligation to them?” 

“Not no more than to any other man who 
brought me a bunch of votes. If all the 
delegates from the second district were to 
quarter their womenfolk on us, we might as 
well shut up shop. Only,” he added, sym- 
pathetically, “it’s worse for you than for 
me, Polly. All I can do is to fork out a little 
more money for household expenses.” 

“Then we’ve got to have her?” 

“T can’t see what else to do. I daren’t 
jeopardize things at home. I’m going to 
have the fight of my life next campaign. 
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Jim Cobb of Rawleigh has his eye on the 
nomination. I heard last week of a man in 
Caspar county who has hopes, so I’ve got to 
pull every string in sight.” 

“Lem,” I asked, hesitatingly, “do you 
believe it’s worth the worry? Wouldn’t you 
be as happy—possibly happier—back home 
in Wolverton, building up a practice, and 
out of a life we’re not cut out for?” 

He turned sharply on his heel. 
not cut out for?” 

I did not answer. 

He began to tramp up and down the 
dining room. “I’m just beginning to stick 
my toes into the second rung of the ladder, 
and I like climbing. After three or four 
terms there’s no reason in the world why 
I shouldn’t be governor. We haven’t a big 
man in sight out home. Later it might be 
the Senate, and then—” 

He dropped into a chair beside the win- 
dow. A furious rainstorm was lashing the 
streets. I stood beside him, watching the 
drops spatter against the glass. 

“And then—’” I asked. 

“Nobody can tell about—then. I know 
one thing. The West is going to make the 
East and the South and the Middle West sit 
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up and take notice, before ten years go by! 
We’ve got the country; we’ve got the men; 
the money is coming our way, and we are 
feeling our oats!” 

I laughed. “Lem, you’ve gone back to 
farming,—in your mind.” 

He walked out into the hall and returned 
with his overcoat. “It’s only in my nind 
I ever will go back to farming. Now let’s 
settle it about this Webb girl. Oh, in my 
opinion it is a blame imposition—still—you 
see how I stand.” 

“Write and tell them we'll make it as 
pleasant for her as we can.” 

“Densie may enjoy her visit. They’re 
about the same age, I fancy. Perhaps 
you'll like her.” 

“T don’t believe I could like anybody 
who thrusts herself on a stranger in this 
fashion.” 

For three days we lived in steady expecta- 
tion of Hester Webb’s arrival. We waited 
dinner for her night after night. The only 
news we received was a postal saying that 
she had been been detained somewhere; she 
was making a series of visits between New 
York and Washington. While I dusted the 
parlor one morning I saw a girl come flying 
up the steps. A cabman followed her, tug- 
ging a huge trunk. I ran to open the door. 

She was tall—superbly tall, handsome, 
elegantly gowned, and quite unlike anyone 
I had ever seen in Wolverton. 

“Ts Mrs. Shipe at home?” she demanded 
haughtily. 

“T am Mrs. Shipe.” 

“Why!” I encountered a glance of aston- 
ishment. Suddenly I remembered my all- 
over apron, and that I had forgotten to pull 
down my sleeves. 

“Ts this Miss Webb?” 

“Yes,” she unbent slightly, looked down 
at me with a puzzled smile, and shook 
hands limply. 

_ “You must excuse me,” she began. “I 
thought—” 

“You thought I was the servant.” 

She nodded. She was so perfectly free 
from embarrassment that it was funny. 
“You see, I never met a congressman’s wife 
before.” 

“Don’t size them all up by me. Some of 
them are exceedingly stylish. Come up- 
stairs; your room is ready.” 

She looked around with a supercilious air. 
Densie had given up her room for our guest, 
and was occupying a tiny chamber on the 
top floor. 


“This is a nice little room,” said Miss 
Webb, “only I shan’t have much space left 
when my trunks come in.” 

They were enormous trunks. It took the 
cabman half an hour to get them into 
place; then she wrangled for five minutes 
over his charge. 

Every congressman who comes to Wash- 
ington has to go through, at some time or 
other, the experience of entertaining his 
constituents or their families. The burden 
fell upon us more than once, but our first 
guest was an experience that stands alone in 
my memory. Other visitors showed some 
tact and appreciation. We received less 
consideration from Hester Webb than a 
courteous woman gives to her landlady in 
a boarding house. I left her to settle her 
room, and went downstairs with a sinking 


‘heart. It was Monday morning. In con- 


sideration of doing the laundry, Daphne 
positively declined any other duty on Mon- 
day, so on the first day of the week my 
hands were usually full. When the children 
came home for lunch I ran upstairs to call 
my guest. She suggested that I send up 
a luncheon on a tray. She had not un- 
packed, and it was a nuisance to dress. 


‘Afterward she planned to take a nap, then 


she would come down for dinner and feel 
fresh for an engagement she had made to 
spend the evening with Dupont Circle 
friends. 

Densie carried up the tray. She had 
looked forward with anticipation to a visit 
from a girl of her own age. When she re- 
turned to the dining room I glanced up curi- 
ously. I expected to see disappointment in 
the child’s face. Instead, her eyes blazed 
angrily, and there were spots of red on her 
cheeks. 

“Are you going to like Miss Webb?” 
I asked. 

“Like her, Mother? She’s detestablé.” 

I did not speak. 

“Tsn’t she nice?” asked Jeff. 

“Don’t mention her to me,” snapped 
Densie. 

When we were alone she came and stood 
behind my chair for a minute. 

“Dear little mother, that girl’s going to 
step all over you if you don’t watch out.” 

“What did she do, child?” 

“Tt made me wild to see my pretty little 
room in the mess she has it in already; and 
then to be told to hang up her gowns, put 
her shoes away, lay underwear in the draw- 
ers, and fetch her a handkerchief.” 
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“You would do it for me,” I suggested. 

“Oh, Mother, every blessed one of us 
would do anything for you. But not for— 
her.” 

“You can’t be friends then?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Densie is tiny and slight. When she puts 
on a haughty air it is amusing. 

“TI don’t believe I want you to be friends. 
Only, dear, treat her as well as you possibly 
can. It means a great deal to Father.” 

“T’ll try to be decent to her, that’s all.” 

Perhaps it was better for Densie that she 
did hold the girl in contemptuous dislike. 
If she had not, she might frequently have 
been hurt to the quick. 

As I learned about the girl’s life I under- 
stood. When they went West her parents 
were as low in the social scale as people can 
be who are decent. Hester was a child 
when they made a sudden leap from poverty 
to wealth. She was sent straight to a fash- 
ionable boarding school in the East, and had 
seldom gone home again. Life at vacation 
time was merely a flitting from the home of 
one wealthy schoolmate to another. 

“Why did you come to Washington?” 
I asked her one afternoon, while she was 
waiting for a carriage. 

“Don’t you know, Mrs. Shipe, everybody 
comes to Washintgon sometime or other. 
I know some Annapolis cadets, and lots of 
girls who live here, so I was crazy to come.” 

“Why did you honor us with a visit?” 

She smiled sweetly. ‘Mamma has a few 
old-fashioned notions, and I hadn’t any in- 
vitations from here. I kept writing her to 
about coming—I wanted to go to a hotel but 
she wouldn’t let me. Then Papa thought 
of Mr. Shipe. He’d done Mr. Shipe some 
favor, hadn’t he—turned over some votes or 
something like that? So he wrote to him. 
I reckon he told you I was the apple of his 
eye. He’s always getting off that gag.” 

“Your father seems very fond of you.” 

“He is, poor old Dad. He wants me to 
go to Europe with him. Not on your life! 
When I go, it’s with a fashionable party. 
No trotting around Europe with Pa. Why, 
he’d queer me anywhere.” 

“Queer you?” 

“T reckon you never saw Pa. He’s the 
funniest little fat dub, with a bunch of al- 
falfa on his chin. Mother’s short on inches 
too. I can’t imagine where I got my figure. 
Pa never had advantages. Great Scott, I'll 
never forget when he took me to Bar Harbor 
and made a bluff about signing the register. 
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He didn’t want the clerk to know he could 
do nothing but make his mark.” 

“Doesn’t he write to you every day?” 
“Yes,” the girl shrugged her shoulders. 
“Every day of his life he dictates a letter to 
me. It’s the funniest thing you ever saw.” 

“Do you answer them?” I asked. 

“T answer a bunch of them when I want 
dough. I'll say this for Dad, though he’s 
the most generous old guy that stands in 
shoe leather.” 

When I understood the girl, her callous- 
ness wore on me less, and I became accus- 
tomed to her lack of courtesy. Before she 
came we had planned to entertain her in 
various ways, but she lifted that burden 
from my shoulders. She had a host of 
acquaintances in Washington. She knew 
the army crowd at Fort Myer, Annapolis 
cadets, and a throng of young men and 
women in the gay element of the city. 

Her friends came and went, calling for 
her, bringing her home, inviting her to all 
sorts of festivities; with the same disregard 
of us that she had. Before she had been in 
our house a week, I had begun to look upon 
her as a roomer who required waiting upon, 
but none of the courtesies that a hostess 
gives to a guest. 

She had been with us for a month when 
her visit came abruptly to an end. 

Bob spent a wakeful, feverish night, and 
in the morning I sent for the doctor. 

“Tt’s the measles,” he announced. “It 
will be a rather light case, I fancy; still the 
rest of the household must be quarantined.” 

Our guest was in bed when I told her the 
news. 

“Measles! Mercy, Mrs. Shipe, don’t 
come near me, please. I never had them in 
my life. There’s a girl in school with hor- 
ribly red eyelids, the measles did it, she said. 
You'll have to forgive me, but I must go. 
Don’t bother about breakfast. I can eat 
down town at a hotel. Call a taxi, won’t 
you? I can get ready in an hour. I'll go 
to Baltimore, Millie Page keeps begging me 
to come back there. Can’t Densie help me 
pack?” 

“Densie has been helping me with Bob 
all the morning. She might carry infec- 
tion.” 

“Send Daphne up. Mercy! I must go.” 

I washed the dishes while Daphne turned 
lady’s maid. An hour later, Hester Webb 
had gone, bag and baggage. For two days 
we picked up forgotten belongings of hers 
from all over the house. I packed them in 
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a box, and Lem expressed it with the dues 
paid. It is three years since the girl visited 
us. Till this day I have never received 
a word from her. The old father thanked 
us, however, and at the next convention he 
stood staunchly by Lemuel. 


Chapter XI 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 


ENSIE and I were sewing one after- 
D noon, when the bell rang. I opened the 
door; the little group on the steps re- 
mindedme of a picture. There was a sweet- 
looking young widow, who did not look much 
older than Densie. Beside her stood three 
little girls, who were so nearly of a size, 
they might have been triplets. They were 
dressed alike in white frocks and little white 
caps tied in bows beneath their chins. There 
wore short white socks and patent leather 
slippers on their small feet. ,The curls 
hanging about their cheeks were as yellow 
as a duckling’s down. They stared up at 
me with big, wondering blue eyes. 

“Ts Mrs. Shipe at home?” the mother 
asked, softly. 

“T am Mrs. Shipe.” 

“Oh, I am glad. You look so kind and 
motherly. In this big, unkind city there 
are few women like you.” 

“T don’t know about that,” I remarked. 
“It has always seemed to me that people 
get pretty much what they give.” 

“Not always—if you are poor and unfor- 
tunate,” she murmured, with a sigh. 

linvited them in. Densie flew to set the 
three white-frocked babies ona row of chairs. 


“T am Mrs. Gouvernour Lee,”’ explained 
the little widow. “I hope you will forgive 
me for intruding as I have done.” 

I pitied the young thing. I imagined 
Densie in trailing black weeds with three 
babies to care for; still there was something 
about the girl that was not real. She made 
me think of a stage widow. 

“T came to you,” she explained, “ because 
I am afraid to wander about that great 
Capitol, I dread having doors shut in my 
face. Besides, a woman understands so 
much better than a man does, what shat- 
tered hopes, and the pinch for money, and 
a long heart-breaking delay for news, mean. 
And—the little ones to—care for.” Her 
voice choked. She put her hands before 
her face. 

The smallest of the babies ran to her. 
“Car’line hasn’t been bad, Muddie,” she 
cried, in a piping voice. “Car’line’s been 
a dood little girl.” 

The woman clasped the child in her arms. 
“Muddie knows, lovey, Car’line hasn’t 
been bad.” 

Densie glanced at me, and a minute later 
led the children out to the porch. 

I listened to the woman’s story. Even 
now it is not quite clear in my mind what it 
was about. She told me it with a sob here 
and there while I looked over the bundle of 
papers she thurst into my hand. In 1862 
her grandfather and uncle had patented 
a tent, which was used by the Northern 
army during the Civil War. Her uncle had 
received his share of the rights for it— 
$30,000, but the Government had never 
paid her grandfather a cent. Her father 
took up the claim and fought for it all his 
life, till he passed away, aged and poverty- 
stricken by the long unsuccessful struggle. 

“When did your husband die?” I asked. 

“Three years ago. When Baby Car’line 
was ten days old he was drowned. Life has 
been terrible since that time.” 

I kept wishing that there was a little more 
backbone in the woman, yet I had known 
hundreds like her, sweet and clinging and 
childish. 

“What can I do for you?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she pleaded, “if Mr. Shipe would 
only look into my claim.” 

“My husband has little power,” I ex- 
plained. “A man must be in Congress a 
good many years before he has much to say 
about affairs.” 

“He can influence others. If he could 
only get me a portion of what was owing 
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Grandfather—” she hesitated for a minute 
and looked at me with those appealing blue 
eyes of hers. “I would be glad to give 
Mr. Shipe one third of the amount if he 
could pull it through.” 

“Don’t,” I cried. “Don’t say a thing 
like that. A representative takes an oath 
to serve his country honestly. That is 
a criminal thing to suggest.” 

At last she went away. Densie and I 
stood on the porch, watching her go up the 
street, with the three little white-clad chil- 
dren stepping beside her. 

“Mother, what do you think of them?” 
asked Densie. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, slowly. 
“Those linen frocks the children wore and 
their lisle thread socks were not cheap, still 
she said the wolf was howling at the door.” 

When Lemuel came home I told him 
about her. 

“T’ll look it up,” she said, “but these 
fifty year old claims are terribly hard to put 
through. It’s queer. Why should she 
have come to you instead of me. I suppose 
there are women, though, who think it’s an 
ordeal to reach a congressman. Was she 
a timid sort of creature?” 

“No, I don’t think she was timid. In 
fact I am sure she wasn’t. 

I had a plaintive little note from Mrs. 
Gouvernour Lee and once again she came 
with her babies to ask if Mr. Shipe had 
looked into her case. I felt conscience 
smitten that he had not. She was shabbier 
than the last time I had seen her and I 
noticed a stubbed hole in the toe of one little 
patent leather shoe. 

“Do find out about her claim,” I begged 
of my husband, that night. 

The next evening we sat on the porch till 
quite late. There was a glorious moon and 
we were loath to go indoors. The city was 
just beginning to cool off and to grow quiet. 

“Oh,” said Lem, reflectively, “I have 
news for your little widow.” 

“Ts there a chance for her claim?” I 
asked eagerly. 

He answered my question with another 
one. “Did you tell her, as I suggested, 
to come to the House and see me?” 

“ce YVes.”’ 

“She never showed up. She probably 
never will. She’s too well known up there.” 

“She said she was afraid to go there.” 

“The last time she was seen at the House 
her name was Oliphant, not Lee.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“Tt’s quite a story. Originally her name 
was Adams—Julie Adams. Her granfather 
and uncle did invent those tents. The 
Government took them over when the war 
broke out because they were a big improve- 
ment on anything they had. Her uncle got 
half his claim.” 

“And the grandfather?” 

“His claim was never paid. It never will 
be paid.” 

Why? 

“Because when the war broke out, her 
grandfather’s sympathies were all with the 
South. He joined the rebel army, and fell 
at Shenandoah.” 

“Yes, she told me he did; but she said, 
emphatically, that he was on the Northern 
side.” 

“Tt’s foolish of her to hand out that lie 
and it’s foolish to waste her life running 
after the old claim,” She knows it’s per- 
fectly hopeless.” 

“Only, Lem, the Government really owes 
the money to her grandfather as much as to 
the other man.’ 

“The $20,000 was his if he had stayed 
loyal.” 

“Tt was rather fine to stick to his princi- 
ples and lose all that money.” 

“T suppose one may look at it that way.” 

“Tt’s one of those wretched inheritances 


_of hope. The old man, her grandfather, left 


a wife and son who were in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances. Instead of settling 
down to work, the boy got it in his head that 
the Government owed his father money and 
he would make them pay it. He frittered 
his life away—what fortune they had and 
all he could rake and scrape—to fight for 
that old claim. This girl, his only child, 
was motherless when she was five. He 
worked her into his scheme. From baby- 
hood, she wandered round with him till he 
grew frail and doddering—sort of working 
on folks’ sympathy.” 

“Tt’s a tragedy,” I cried. 

“She doesn’t dare come round the House 
any more. She’s too well known—and she 
has bled too many men who have more 
heart than sense. That’s part of her game. 
Sometimes she gets after a brand new con- 
gresman—as she did through you—hoping 
he does not know her story. She has roped 
in young impressionable lawyers, who 
forked out money to her before they looked 
into the claim.” 

“She has such an innocent, wistful face, 
Lem.” 
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“Yes, an old congressman said the same 
thing to me yesterday. He remembers her 
when she was in ankle ties, toddling round 
the corridors with her father. It isn’t so 
much her blame,” said Lemuel, reflectively, 
“as her misfortune.” Since babyhood she 
has grown up with one fixed idea: that the 
United States Government owes her a for- 
tune. 

“How does she live?” 

“By her wits, I reckon.” 

“Tf it were only herself she had to provide 
for!” 

“That’s the worst of it,” Lem spoke, 
gravely. “So far as anybody knows she 
was never married.” 

“There’s the three babies!” 

“They don’t belong to her. They’re 
rented or borrowed.” 

I never saw Mrs. Gouvernour Lee again. 


Chapter XII 


SENDING JEFF HOME 


— | 


IL 


I WAS brought face to face one night with 


a situation to which I had not given a 
thought. Densie was at a party, and 
Lem had not come home for the House was 
holding a late session. After Bob was in bed 
I helped Jeff with some algebra examples, 
and when they were finished he sprawled 
out on the couch with his feet on a chair. 
“What a young giant you are getting to 
be, sonny,” I said. ; 

He laughed, then he put his arms under 
his head and lay watching me for a minute. 
“Mother, put your work away and let me 
talk to you. You are eternally sewing.” 

I laughed. “I have to sew, sonny; you 
would be a tattered mob if I didn’t.” 
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“Well, don’t to-night. I want to talk 
to you.” 

I laid Bob’s little shirt in my workbasket. 
“Now, what is it? More pocket money?” 

“No, mother. Are we coming back to 
Washington next winter?” 

“Of, course, sonny. Why?” 

“Because I’m sick and tired of it here. 
That’s all.” 

“Why, Jeff!” His outburst took my 
breath away; the boy had seemed happy 
enough. 

“T don’t like school. I’m not stuck on 
any of the teachers, but I hate Miss Beall.” 

Sonny!” 

“T mean it,” he cried fiercely. ‘She 
has the smile that don’t come off. I hate 
women like her. She’s sweet and soft all 
the time. And, mother, think of the things 
she gives us for compositions; yesterday 
she made us describe our bedrooms. That 
was all right for the girls; they told about 
embroidered bureau covers, and sweet 
little pictures, and window seats with pil- 
lows. Would you like to see what I wrote?” 

I said I would. 

It was terribly hard to keep grave while 
I read it, because I felt Jeff’s sharp eyes 
upon me. 

“What did she say about this?” 

“She said it was sarcasm, and the worst 
composition in the class. I reckon it was. 
Last week she made us write on how it 
feels to be sick! Mother, if she would quit 
treating boys like that, I’d do better. I 
can write when I want to. Old Pugsley gave 
me a hundred for my composition on the 
American Indian. If she would let me tell 
about going swimming, or camping, or slid- 
ing down hill, or owls, or birds eggs, or any- 
thing but ‘ How it feels to be sick’!” 

He lay silent for a few minutes, and I did 
a lot of thinking. They were conscience- 
stricken thoughts. I realized Jeff needed 
more love and sympathy and companion- 
ship than I had been giving him. Then I, 
too, had taken a dislike to Miss Beall the 
first time I met her. She was not the sort 
of woman who can make the best of boys. 
I know from long years of schoolma’am 
experience exactly what boys are—and I 
had not been keeping Jeff so close to me as 
I did in the old days at home. 

There was a long pause, then Jeff spoke. 
“It’s Jim dandy, mother, for Densie and 
you in Washington, but—I like Wolverton 
best. The playgrounds here with their 
wading pools and perpendicular bars and 
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swing boats don’t touch me a little bit. 
Loon Creek or Stubbs Hill would knock 
them silly any day. Then the kids! Have 
you noticed the kids here, mother?” 

“Not closely,” I confessed. 

“You ought to have a look at them. 
Whole bunches of them are as much alike 
as twins. They ride to school on the cars; 
some of them wear eyeglasses. One boy 
has a nurse take him home. His mother 
does not allow him on the streets alone. 
They play in Dupont Circle among the 
little girls that roller skate there. 

' I did not dare to smile. The contempt 
in Jeff’s face was withering. 

There are forty boys in our room and 
that’s not enough to make a gang. Ten 
makes a good enough gang at home. Jakey 
Ulm and me have been trying for weeks to 
get a gang together and we can’t. There 
aren’t three real boys. All they want to do 
is read, or—go to dancing school or vaude- 
ville shows or parties. You ought to see 
the books they read. 

“ What? 

“Well, Percy Harris told the teacher yes- 
terday when she asked what our favorite 
books were, that his was ’The Children on 
the Top Floor.’ She said that was a lovely 
little story.” 

“You never read it, did you, sonny?” 

“Mother, what do you suppose I am? 
She doesn’t approve of books with smug- 
glers or pirates or Indians in them. She 
tells us to read Sir Walter Scott. I’ve 
tried, and got tired before I got to the story. 
Then there’s nature study! Old Miss Bis- 
ley teaches it. She couldn’t tell a grass- 
hopper from a sheep tick if they got mixed. 
Just the same, she keeps mooning about the 
charm of the great outdoor world, and goes 
round Saturdays spying up the trees at 
birds with an opera glass!” 

“T’m sorry, Jeff. I ought to have under- 
stood.” 

“Mother, I’m not kicking,” cried the 
boy eagerly. “I know you don’t under- 
stand, but you can’t think how much more 
fun it was in school at home. The kids in 
Wolverton know something, even if they 
can’t twostep or talk French or wear little 
dinky caps on the back of their heads. Be- 
sides there’s never any snow here to speak 
of, and you can’t slide downhill. There 
aren’t hills anyway, where they’ll let you 
slide. If we tried to have a snowball fight, 
the cops would nab us. I’m away behind 
all the fellows of my age. You can’t go 
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to school in Wolverton two months, then 
jump in here in the middle of a term and 
catchon. Old Pugsley can beat Miss Beall 
to a standstill on knowing real things. 
She’s punk.” 

“What are we going to do about it, 
sonny? They won’t discharge Miss Beall 
because you don’t like her.” 

“Mother, don’t you worry nor worry 
father. He needs you here. Father’s a 
trump, I’m proud as blazes of him. Some 
day he’s going to be a great man. You're 
a trump too, mother—only—” 

“Only what, sonny?” 

Jeff jumped off the sofa, perched himself 
on the arm of my chair, and leaned his 
cheek against mine. It’s a way he had 
when he was a little chap before I cut his 
curls off—a sweet, insinuating way when 
he wanted anything. 

“Supposing, mother, just supposing— 
that next fall you left me at home with 
Aunt Margaret. I could go back to old 
Pug. Cousin Walt and I would have great 
times together, and I’d study like a good 
one.” 

“Only, sonny”—he sat stroking my hair 
with his rough hands; I could hardly speak 
for the lump in my throat—“sonny, what 
would I do without you?” 

Just then Lem came in with Densie: He 
had called for her when the party was over. 
Her face was flushed and her hair tumbling 
down. She was laughing and happy. The 
child was beginning to look lovelier every 


y. 

“Mother,” whispered Jeff, as he bent 
down to kiss me good night, “don’t you 
worry. I’m going to turn over a new leaf 
and like things. It’s a shame I wasn’t a 
girl. Washington’s great for girls.” 

Julia Ward Howe once said: “The real 
force that counts in this world is not horse 
power, it is mother power.” I had a ridicu- 
lous idea that I could help Lem and the 
children by winning power in a social way. 
That night Jeff taught me a lesson. 

Before I talked over Jeff’s discontent 
with Lem, I went to see my friend, Mrs. 
North. 

“T’ll tell you what I did,” she said, “while 
my husband was in Congress. We had 
three boys; my eldest was fifteen the first 
winter we came to Washington. Our home 
city in those days was nothing but a big 
country town, and the schools were very 
much like country schools, with woods and 
fields all around them. The novelty of city 
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life wore off in a few weeks, and the boys 
began to feel as Jeff does. They grew abso- 
lutely homesick for our big rambling old 
house, for the gardens and their ponies and 
dogs. After that session I never came to 
Washington, except for a short visit, till 
they were grown up.” 

“Tt must have been lonely for your hus- 
band?” I suggested. 

“It was—worse than lonely. It was his 
first winter in hotel life, and neither of us 
ever took kindly to the publicity of such a 
home. He ran up as often as he could to 
spend Sunday with us. Then there were 
the blessed short sessions: but we never 
tried to live here till all the boys were in 
college.” 

“T cannot arrange it that way.” I was 
thinking of our six days’ journey across the 
continent. 

“No, it would be an impossibility for 
you. Besides I had no daughter, and Den- 
sie ought to spend the winters here.” 

“Jeff wants to go to Aunt Margaret,” I 
suggested. 

“Send him,” she advised. “If there had 
been an Aunt Margaret in our home, I 
would have decided for her in a minute.” 

We talked about other things, but before 
I left we got back to the subject of home. 

“T doubt,” said Mrs. North, “if America 
realizes how much it exacts of its congress- 
men and senators in the matter of giving 
up their homes. Most people have not the 
slightest conception of what it means to us. 
Magazines and newspapers picture the 
splendor of an inaugural ball or White 
House reception, and all the gaud and 
glitter of fashionable life. There are women 
of course—they are not like you and me— 
to whom a winter in Washington is the very 
acme of ambition. It means a round of 
dress parade; of seeing and being seen; of 
figuring as an official hostess; of being 
written up and pictured in papers or maga- 
zines. Do you think the game is worth the 
candle?” 
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“Tt is not,” I said, emphatically. 

“What makes my heart ache is the terri- 
ble effort women make to be somebody. 
They are transplanted to an artificial at- 
mosphere where few of them absolutely 
dare to be themselves. They have not 
money enough to keep up the style some 
congressional families do. Either they are 
unhappy or they begin to splurge. Debt 
and worry follow—a neglected home— 
then heart burnings and jealousies. Per- 
haps there comes defeat for the husband 
after a term or two, and they go home, 
sadder and wiser. I have been looking on 
at this sort of thing for a good many years. 
You, even in your short experience, have 
seen something of it.” 

I nodded. 

“Some day,” she suggested, “glance 
over the official directory, and notice how 
few of our representatives hail from big 
cities. Three-fourths of them live in little 
towns or villages you never heard of. That 
means they came from homes like yours 
in Wolverton, or like ours in Bethel, with 
a wide, green country all around. City 
folks, born and bred among brick walls, 
cannot feel as we do about a home. How 
could they? I know what Jefi’s homesick- 
ness is like. Leave him next session with 
Aunt Margaret.” 

Lem and I discussed it, and in the morn- 
ing I told Jeff he should have his wish in 
the fall. He was starting for school, with 
his strap full of books. His face grew per- 
fectly radiant. Then the flush died out. 
He came over to where I sat by the break- 
fast table—nearly knocking down the 
coffee pot in his clumsy haste. 

“Dear old mother,” he whispered, while 
he hugged me like a bear. “You're not 
going to mind—much?” 

“No, sonny,” I said, “I’m -not going to 
mind—much. Next year’s the short ses- 
sion, you know.” I heard his whistle as he 
ran down the street. 

(To be concluded in the July issue) 
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OUR NEW HOME. V.—Conclusion 


Model Bedrooms 


ANTOINETTE REHMANN PERRETT 


ILLUSTRATED BY GALEN J. PERRETT 


UR bedroom plan worked out ina 

simple and compact way, with the 

children’s bedrooms in the wing, 
with our bedroom across the hall, and the 
bathroom between. The boys have the 
larger room toward the front, while Edna 
Marie’s room is the smalier by a strip of 
3% feet, which has been divided between 
two dress closets and an entrance way, a 
kind of vestibule for the two bedrooms 
divided from the main hall by an open 
doorway and forming an indirect connec- 
tion between the rooms. The solid wall 
between it and the closet has a wooden 
strip fitted up with hooks, where we can 
hang the clothes that need brushing . or 
cleaning before being returned of a morn- 
ing to the closets. 

The hall is only large enough to accom- 
modate the stairways and to form a pas- 
sageway between the rooms. It is finished, 
like the living room from which it leads 
up, in greenish-gray oak and sunny yellow 
walls. Its only piece of furniture is the 
blanket chest, which serves also as a hall 
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settle. Its location, opposite the large 
stairway window, with its picturesque mul- 
lions and transom and its pleasant gar- 
den view, makes it one of the popular seats 
in the house. A window can do a great 
deal toward widening the feeling of a small 
hall, just as the color scheme can do a great 
deal to make it seem habitably pleasant. 
On one side of the settle is the broom 
closet, which is especially nice in a house 
like ours with an open living hall, in keep- 
ing the housework of the upper floors as 
separate as possible. On the other side of 
the settle is the bathroom door. When the 
bathroom or a dressing-room lavatory is 
above the front door, as it so often is in 
modern houses, with their individual bath- 
rooms and lavatories, it is well to have 
special floor thicknesses, deafening felts, 
or interlinings. As for our plumbing, the 
pipes run up through a casing behind the 
pantry door. This keeps them from the 
outer walls and nearer to the other pipes, 
as well as away from the living rooms. The 
pantry has a ceiling of wooden panels so 
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arranged that the part between the doors 
can be raised in case it is necessary in an 
emergency to get at the piping below the 
bathroom. 

A minimum of hall space and a maximum 
of room space are essentials in a small 
house; but even in a large house, there 
- should always be a properly proportioned 
relationship in their respective dimensions. 
A bedroom floor that sacrifices roomy bed- 
rooms for a picturesque hall is debatable. 
Avoid long corridors. Have the bedrooms 
open upon a sociable hall or change a long 
corridor into an interesting gallery. Do 
not have windowless passageways and 
dark, cramped back stairs. They are often 
dangerous. They are the result of poor 
planning and not of necessity. 


Wardrobe Closets 


In planning wardrobe closets, we have 
found that by having a closet rod across it, 


a closet need be only two feet deep. The 


closet in our room is two feet deep and four 
and one-half feet wide, and with a rod so 
placed as to accommodate twenty-six hang- 
ers. This seems the simplest and most 
compact shape and arrangement. Some- 
times where a closet is narrower but deeper, 
the closet rods that can be screwed to the 
back wall are used, especially when the 
owner likes to hang some things on hooks. 
For a long, one-piece gown, the height of 
the rod is about six feet. For two-piece 
dresses, four and one-half feet is sufficient. 
Where space permits, wardrobes that can 
be used for dressing are a great comfort on 
winter mornings when the open windows 
have brought the temperature of the bed- 
room to a low ebb. A wardrobe six feet 
wide and five feet deep is quite ample. It 
can have clothes rods on both sides, a chest 
of drawers in the back, and shelves all 
around above. The chest of drawers can 
be built in by the carpenter and planned 
‘to meet your own personal needs. I know 
of one, five and one-half feet high three 
and one-half feet wide, that has four long 
drawers and six shorter but deeper draw- 
ers. They are valuable because their ab- 
sorption of the functions of a bureau or 
chiffonier not only lightens the bedroom 
furniture in that respect to a dressing table, 
but gives it a chance to absorb more of the 
atmosphere of a private sitting room. A 
bedroom freed from the conventional bu- 
reau and chiffonier finds room for a desk, a 
couch, a sewing table, or a bookcase. 


MODEL BEDROOMS 


It was with this thought in mind that 
we planned the chest of drawers with desk- 
tops for the boys’ study hours. We believe 
in making them self-reliant in their lessons, 
but in providing surroundings and an at- 
mosphere that are conducive to concentra- 
tion. In furnishing the desk-tops, we made 
them as grown-up as possible with large 
ink wells and books, to impress the boys 
with the dignity and grown-up value of 
their pursuits. We tried to furnish them 
in such a way that nothing would distract 
the boys from their lessons. We tried to 
make them alluring through studiousness 
and an air of soft-lit quiet. 

For the rest of the furniture, there are a 
quaint dressing case—an odd piece of fur- 
niture that we found on one of our furni- 


_ ture expeditions—a hanging mirror, be- 


tween the two doors, and two trim-looking 
cot-beds against the long wall opposite the 
second casement window. The two case- 
ment windows give a cross current of air 
without blowing upon the children. Even 
if you do not have sleeping porches, you 
can create very much of an outdoor atmos- 
phere, not only in the window planning, but 
in the simplicity and frugality, so to speak, 
of your furnishings. The modern bedroom 
with its hardwood floor, its freedom from 
unnecessary ornamentation, its taste for a 
few good clear colors in place of a multi- 
plicity of design, its light-weight hangings 
and curtains of broad-meshed nets, has 
reached a high degree of hygienic efficiency. 

In planning bedrooms there must be care 
to provide enough wall space for the neces- 
sary furniture. Even this may take some 
ingenuity, but a problem that really calls 
for careful study, especially in a small 
house like ours, is giving the rooms the air 
of restfulness and quiet that comes from 
good proportions and a good - relationship 
between the positions of the doors and win- 
dows. This does not mean a symmetrical 
arrangement or an equally balanced one. 
For instance, in our room, there is the case- 
ment with its four windows on the front 
and on the back an open fireplace with a 
small double casement next to it to light 
the dressing table, that stands along the side 
wall between the corner and the entrance 
door. This arrangement is pleasing through 
its very unconventionality. 

The double doors of the wardrobe, on the 
same wall as the hall door and in an un- 
esthetic relationship to it, needed some 
sort of subordination. This recalled to us 
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THAT HOMEY WINDOW SEAT 


the arras doors that we had seen in palaces 
where a regular door would have spoiled 
the architectural balance. An arras door 
with its touch of palace secrecy and palace 
wealth seemed alike unattainable and un- 
desirable in a tiny house like ours, but the 
thought persisted until the decorative 
scheme that you see in the sketch pre- 
sented itself to us. This made the double 
doors of the wardrobe integral parts of the 
wall decoration. It also suggested the idea 
of having another pair of double doors 
decorated like panels, behind the bed to 
open upon the “porch attic.” 

We no sooner saw that there was just 
enough room in this “porch attic” for a 
low bed than we both felt the temptation 
of sliding the bed into it in the daytime 
upon occasions when it would be to our 
pleasure to have the bedroom serve as a 
kind of boudoir, a cross between a dressing 
room and sitting room. The cozy outlook 
of the casement and the hominess of the 
fireplace both gave life to the idea. 

In putting electricity into a new house, 
if you have been in the habit of using gas, 
you will almost surely provide too few out- 
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lets. An electric light is so easily turned 
on and off and so free from danger through 
air currents that you feel the necessity of 
fixtures where you would not have thought 
of them before. 

Center ceiling fixtures are seldom used. 
There are some ingenious drop-lights which 
can be raised and lowered at will that are 
very useful if you are addicted to that bad 
but delightful pastime of reading in bed. 
Lamps placed by the bed on small stand 
tables are ornamental and useful. They 
can be small, regular electric lamps. The 
slender bases and silk shades seem to have 
an especial affinity for this purpose; or 
they can be wired candlesticks. If you 
have candlesticks that you especially like 
and want to use with electricity, you can 
have them wired for about $2. The elec- 
tric candle lights are said to wear out soon, 
if stronger than eight-candle power. If you 
want a stronger light, there is a new style 
imported from Austria in the shape of a 
transparent candle that has a dazzling light. 

Side brackets are much used for bed- 
rooms. If you wish to soften the lights, 
shirred silk shades give a pretty effect. A 
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dressing table may have two side lights or 
a ceiling fixture with one or two lights. The 
placing is largely a matter of preference. 
It is well to experiment with the position of 
the lights until you know what you person- 
-ally prefer. To get a light that does not 
mar your face with disadvantageous shad- 
ows may not be a problem that interests 
your oculist, but it certainly has a bearing 
upon your physiological and psychological 
well-being. I experimented with the lights 
over our dressing table and lavatory and 
was particular about their exact position 
and the angles of their reflection, not alone 
for my own sake but for Howard’s. If 
your husband, in washing and brushing up 
for dinner, sees deep shadows on his face, 
he will imagine he has overworked; but if 
he finds himself reflected in a bright, well- 
lighted way he will know that he just has a 
good healthy hunger for his dinner hour 
and will brighten up accordingly. 

For the boys’ rooms, we have side brackets 
in black wrought iron that look well with the 
color scheme of gray woodwork and green wall 
color. We have an oxidized silver finish for 
a color scheme of silver maple and old blue. 


The color schemes of our bedrooms were 
not matters of inspiration like the color 
scheme of the living room, which came to 
us on one of the rich color days of early 
October. We had not even decided upon 
the woodwork of the bedrooms. This very 
freedom of selection made it at first seem 
like an insuperable problem. It was this 
indecision that sent me to the city one day 
armed with a sample of the fine-grained, 
greenish-gray oak of our living room to see 
what bedroom possibilities we could evolve 
from it. 

I returned home in the evening with a 
parcel. of samples and a cargo of ideas. 
Even a small sample of wood may be an 
invaluable guide in making interesting 
finds, a leader in helping you make up your 
mind. All sorts of materials responded to 
its color notes. The samples ranged all the 
way from a natural colored linen taffeta 
with a self-colored diamond repeat pattern 
—a material 36 inches wide at 44 cents a 
yard—which had a kind of boyish pleasant- 
ness, if I may call it so, to a very rich- 
looking material 50 inches wide at $3 a 
yard, copied from an old museum piece, 
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that I chose immediately for a bedspread. 
It had an all-over pattern of four-pointed 
stars in deep blue on a linen colored ground 
and a square of gold threads in the center 
of each star and at the meeting of every 
four points. It suggested an old-fashioned 
blue and white quilt, softened into a lovely 
degree of refinement. 


Lovely Things I Found 


There were a host of plain colors with 
special affinities for my wood sample—an 
old French blue in Antwerp silk, Chinese 
blues in Shantung crépes, a green in sun- 
proof Honzome cloth (a material especially 
valuable for inclosed piazzas, 52 inches 
wide, at $1 a yard). There were flowered 
Japanese crépes, 27 inches wide, at 35 cents 
a yard, inexpensive but artistic. There 
were pink and white cherry blossoms on a 
deep tan ground. Other designs there were. 

The rose, in its natural renderings, seems 
the one flower to avoid in wallpapers and 
furnishing materials. If you are going to 
use a flower design, think of all the flower 
wealth you have to choose from and try to 
find something fresh and distinctive. Think 
of the decorative possibilities of the horse- 
chestnut, with its white pyramids of bloom 
and its fan-shaped group of leaves; with 
its small creamy blossoms flecked with 
touches of yellow and crimson and anthers 
of deep orange. Think of the decorative- 
ness of the wistaria, the luxuriousness of 
the peony, the quaintness of the larkspur, 
the grace of the Japanese anemone; of the 
laburnum, clematis, nasturtium, campan- 
ula, myrtle, briar rose, iris, arrowhead, 
honeysuckle, and you have only begun the 
list of flowers with decorative possibilities. 

For the most part, bedroom papers have 
plain weave patterns, narrow stripes, and 
small conventional flower patterns, rather 
than the all-over naturalistic flower de- 
signs that used to be the fashion. In one 
room, there was a white-striped paper with 
a 4-inch flower border above the baseboard, 
along the ceiling, and along the corners. 

Pale gray is growing in fashion both as a 
wall color and for painted wood and furni- 
ture. Rose color, which so many young 
girls long for in their furnishings, goes well 
with it. White, too, is a favorite and is 
sometimes used for woodwork, wallpaper 
and furniture. When it is used for all three, 
a contrasting color like a blue in silk reps 
or linen for the hangings and upholstery 
lends character and distinction. In many 
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cases these materials are also used for bed- 
spreads and bureau covers, byt that seems 
to be carrying the contrast too far, de- 
tracting from rather than accentuating the 
lightness of the room. 

A bedroom shculd be light in feeling, but 
it can be that without being light in key. 
A great deal depends upon the materials’ 
used. A material that absorbs light, like 
woolen goods, may be dreary, while a silk 
or a transparent material of the same color 
may be friendly. An India silk may be 


‘darker in color than a cretonne, but its 


sheerness and the way it has of playing 
with light and shade will make it feel corre- 
spondingly lighter. 

Then, too, much depends upon the artis- 
tic handling of the color scheme. A fine 
feeling for softened and grayed tones, a nice 
appreciation of spot-arrangement and pleas- 
ant contrasts, will offset the advantage of a 
mere paletteful of light and bright colors 
without an artistic feeling in their distribu- 
tion. If you use, for instance, a deep blue 
background for birdseye maple, you will 
get a brightness in setting off the soft satin 
yellow of the wood that you cannot get 
by anything short of contrast. No amount 
of sunny yellow or satin pinks will make 
the maple as friendly. A room of silver- 
gray maple with a soft apple green on the 
wall and touches of rose and lavender can 
have an exquisite feeling of freshness. 

It is only by each one of us getting away 
from the crowd habit in furnishing that 
our rooms can come into their fullest heri- 
tage. It is only when we begin to give per-. 
sonal thought and study to the color of our 
homes that we can get the atmospheric fresh- 
ness that has such charm. It is only when 
we cease to follow mere fashion and the 
dictates of our neighbors and begin to do 
our own thinking that we can hope for real 
quality. It takes time and study to learn 
architectural laws, the meaning of furni- 
ture, the romance of color, the proper as- 
sembling of every part. It takes judgment 
to furnish a room so that it will meet your 
needs and your desires within the limita- 
tions of four walls. And it always takes a 
certain amount of initiative and daring to 
conscientiously work out these personal 
needs and desires. But if undertaken in a 
true, whole-hearted way, a room can open 
up many new interests to you. It can 
verily dévelop your mind and your char- 
acter, and above all help you to a fullness 
of existence, of which it is a part. 
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“It has sheltered bridal couples on 


honeymooning intent.”” 
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Story of a Very Little Place 


MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY 


little country home that has brought 

not me alone, but many other people, 
a great deal of happiness. And so I feel a 
sort of duty about passing the shove along, 
in the hope that other business women may 
be persuaded to go and do likewise, when 
they know how cheaply and how easily the 
thing may be accomplished. 

For I am not telling the attainments of a 
feminine financier. When I bought and 
built I was making only a good salary, not 
a big one; and never have I been noted for 


Pics fairly forced me into building the 


my powers of saving. In addition, my 
opportunity came at a time when the little 
I had saved had vanished in a bad invest- 
ment, and my bank account was not much 
over fifty dollars. 

Some of us, out on a picnic, discovered a 
lovely hill. Surely, you all go picnicking 
sometime, and can find your hill! Ours was 
an hour and a half from town by trolley; 
was so densely strewn with stones that the 
hardiest farmer would turn up his plow at 
it in disgust; and was wooded thickly with 
beech and chestnut and hemlock, which, in 
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that maple sugar country, weren’t consid- 
ered much use either. But for us it meant 
paradise—a paradise going at one hundred 
dollars an acre! 

“Let’s buy and build,” said some of my 
married friends. ‘You, too.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” I gasped. And then mine 
was the first cottage completed, after all. 

I paid my fifty dollars right down on the 
land. By spring I paid the other fifty, and 
had a little more. The dearest of all aunts 
lent me one hundred and fifty dollars, and I 
blithely started out to make my require- 
ments fit my purse. 


$$ $ 


But, simple as I made them, city con- 
tractors reduced me to woe. Not one would 
make a bid of less than four hundred dollars 
on the plans I showed. They might as well 
have said four thousand! Dabble in the 
sea of debt I would, but go in heels over top- 
knot I wouldn’t. 

And then a friend told me of a local car- 
penter, and I went to him, and he listened 
quietly, ruminated slowly, and then spoke 
the blessed words, “Why, yes, it ought to 
be done for about two hundred dollars.” 


My rubber ball spirits bounced up. He 
refused to take the thing on contract, but 
might as well, save that he lost the con- 


tractor’s pay. He did all the ordering; 
took all the responsibility; was as helpful 
and as interested as could be; and in a very 
little time turned over to me a bunch of 
bills that aggregated nearly six dollars under 
the limit, and a much prettier, more finished- 
looking cottage than I had dared to hope 
for! 

And he was hurt because I wouldn’t go 
over the bills to see whether or not he’d 
cheated me. Cheated, indeed, with the 
difference between one hundred and ninety 
four dollars and four hundred dollars staring 
me in the bank book! 

I bought stain for the inside, and put 
most of it on, myself. 
for the outside, and had the most generous 
of help from my friends in putting that on. 

I bought four canvas cots at 75 cents 
each; two canvas lounging chairs at $1.00 
each; stools for 50 cents each; two with 
backs for 75 cents each. For $1.00 I got 
three comfortable, stout, secondhand rock- 
ers. My aunt gave me two tables and a lot 
of nice old bedding. I bought unbleached 
sheets, cheap towels, a red tablecloth. I 
then invaded the kitchen departments of 


And I bought paint © 
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stores for dishes and cooking things, and 
moved in, my entire bill, land and all, being 
a little over $318! 

The next year, two large bedrooms—each 
12 X 12, with two windows—were added at a 
cost of $80, so that I could entertain more 
people. And, for convenience, three fam- 
ilies put down a well, together, my share 
being $19.00. 

And there you have the total expense of a 
place that for five years didn’t have an- 
other ten dollars’ worth of improvement put 
upon it, and yet has furnished more enjoy- 
ment to more people than any other building 
of its size, ’ll be bound. 

Now, then, comes the natural question, 
exactly what did I get for the money? 
Practically, of course very little. Estheti- 
cally, psychically—but that is not to the 
point just now. 

Practically, then, I got a neat-looking 
little house, 24 feet long by 14 broad, with 
8-foot side walls, the height of which, inside, 
was increased by the open raftered roof; a 
porch 8 by 24; one door; five windows; a tar 
paper roof, which is still there, by the way; 
pillars made of the cobblestones raised on 
our hill, for foundations; and one extrava- 
gance—a fireplace and chimney, also of 
cobbles, lined with brick with a 40-inch 
opening, for real fires, a crane, and a broad 
cement hearthstone. 

Walls, floor, and the inside of the open 
roof were of narrow tongue-and-groove pine 
boards. I had narrow bookshelves put on 
either side of the chimney between the up- 
rights—for of course I didn’t have a smitch 
of plaster, and the skeleton of the little place 
was all on view inside. A shelf ran around 
the entire room about breast high, and at 
the kitchen end was a corner cupboard and 
a plate rail. 

I stained the inside a moss green. The 
decorations were cheap Japanese prints and 
hangers, and among the high green rafters 
I swung the gayest of Japanese lanterns, 
while a friend gave me a huge Jap um- 
brella, which with its gorgeous coloring, 
brightens the center of the room. My dishes 
are mostly Japanese, and I bought three 
Japanese matting rugs at $1.00each. That 
was all. 

I am no arts and craft student—no jug- 
gler with boxes and barrels. They still 
remain boxes and barrels in my neighbor- 
hood. A girl gifted that way could do a 
lot more than I did, on less money, and 
make it more artistic. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE WAS NOT MUCH MORE THAN A CAMP—A TENT WITH 
A FLOOR, AND A SOLID ROOF; BUT, OH, THE JOY WE GOT 
INTO IT, AND OUT OF IT AND THROUGH IT! 


That first year I cooked entirely over the 
fireplace, and brought all the water up from 
the spring. It was a good ways off, and the 
climb was steep, and I was too poor to buy 
wood and had to gather that, after the 
fagot gathering of our fairy tales; but it was 
all fun, though now, in the depths of a soul 
made luxurious by a well and a gasoline 
stove with an oven, I do wonder how I did 
it! But that was the esthetical, psychical 
side; and it was the biggest. It always has 
been! 

The little house was not much more than 
a camp—a tent with a floor, and a solid roof, 
and windows and fireplace, but a tent just 
the same. But, oh, the joy we got into it 
and out of it, and through it! The fun one 

‘of my girl friends and I had settling it; the 

tremulous pleasure of touching the match 

to the first fire upon the hearthstone; the 

bright busy days; the quiet evenings when 

we opened our windows wide to the night, 

and drew our cots up by the fire, to lie 

and talk and dream and watch the flames 

till we fell blissfully asleep, not to wake till _ 
the squirrels began their morning game of 

tag upon the roof! 

And the merry parties that came and 
built gypsy fires and roasted steaks over 
them, and put potatoes in the ashes to bake 


and forgot them, often, till they were burned 
half through, and we got sooty as chimney 
sweeps over our outdoor dinner table; the 
painting parties, when every one took a 
turn at the walls, and wasted lots of my 
good paint on their clothes. 

And the crowds that filled the porch on 
moonlight nights, when all the woods were 
filled with silver glory, and the broad valley 
just below us with its farms and fields, was 
a-shine with mystic beauty; and we sang 
and sang till we were ashamed to know 
what time it was, and only the warning 
whistle of the last car to town roused our 
visitors to memories of home and duty. 

And the other nights when we had big 
bonfires and roasted corn, and told ghost 
stories. And later in the fall when it was 
chilly, those gatherings around that broad 
fireplace, with a big popper shaking its 
burden to puffy whiteness over the coals, 
and marshmallows turning brown before the 
andirons, and nuts being cracked along with 
jokes; while the chubby little old lamp 
smiled away at us from the center of the 
red tablecloth, and the pans in the kitchen 
corner catching the lights gleefully reflected 
them back at us like ripples of silent laughter. 

We weren’t any of us rich; we weren’t any 
of us fussy. Through both necessity and 
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liking we found in our little community of 
five cottages, the really simple life. Starch 
was tabooed. Old clothes, soft clothes, 


short skirts, open collars, stout shoes, have © 


always held sway among us. The men have 
always turned in and helped with the dishes, 
so the women could go out and haul wood 
with the men. 


So Near, Yet So Far 


We are only an hour and a half from one 
of the biggest cities in the country. But we 
live almost as primitive a life as most folks 
think they have to go up into the heart of 
Canada to find. Not a cottage fronts the 
road, or is very near it. Not one has a 
graded or graveled path leading to it. The 
gate is just a place where the snake fence 
isn’t. 

The underbrush and the wild grape vines 
run riot; the spring is just as we found it; 
and the forest people come and go about as 
ever, only scolding a little now and then 
when we gather too many nuts or black- 
berries. Once, a mother quail reared her 
family not twelve feet from the door, where 
we could see her plainly. Last spring an 
enterprising woodchuck walked right into 
the house at about sunrise, and was having 
the feast of his life when discovered, and 
evicted at the point of a broom. 

The rabbits madden us by their neigh- 
borly borrowing of all the first fruits of our 
attempted gardens, and the ’coons bark 
in our rocks at night. But we get even with 
them, for one of our greatest larks is going 
’coon hunting in the fall. There’s the ride 
out to the “very little place,” the last half 
through flaming woods and big free open 
places; there’s the brisk walk up the hill 
and the cheery homey face of the little 
house, as it peers out from the clearing with 
a “Hello,-glad-you’re-back”’ expression. 

There’s the laying and lighting of the fire; 
the tramp down the country roads to the 
little store, and to the farm neighbors, in a 
hunt for provisions; the planning of meals 
as you walk home with your plunder; the 
lighting of the little old-fashioned lamps 
when the early dusk draws on; the eager 
waiting for the distant roar of the car from 
town, and when you hear it, the scamper 


down through the woods with your lantern 


to escort the visitors up the trail. 

The glory and comfort of the big room 
bursts on you afresh when you throw open 
‘the door and walk in among the soft dark 
walls with the bits of color glowing on them; 
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the shadowy roof, where the lights are lost; 
and the great, leaping fire where they all 
seem to gather. You hear the crackle of 
the logs, and the bubble, bubble, bubble of 
the jacketed potatoes, boiling there in a 
huge old iron pot; you hear the sizzle of the 
country sausage upon the stove, and the 
song of the teakettle, promising hot coffee 
as hard as ever it can. 

We never have elaborate meals at the 
cottage. But we do have big ones. And no 
matter who comes, we are never apologetic. 
We don’t need to be. Too often have we 
seen the most finicky folks sniff greedily, 
hurry with a grin to the red tablecloth 
they’d sneer at in town, shake out paper 
napkins with a relish, and clamor for “‘ more”’ 
and still “‘more,” with sighs of the deepest 
content. We don’t have to worry. But 
there’s the never-ending fun of having folks 
say “What are you cooking all that for?” 
and seeing their expressions when they real- . 
ize that it is every bit eaten! 

Then, after supper, there’s the getting 
into hunting togs—which with us means 
only old things—the trip after the dogs; 
their sharp, eager cries as they come and see 
and understand. The tramp through the 
dark roads, ten or fifteen men and girls to- 
gether, singing, talking, joking; the entrance 
to the dim woods; the tense waiting till the 
dogs give tongue; the excited scramble 
after them when they begin. After that, 
the tenderfoot must go home, for it’s going 
where the ’coon goes then—plowed ground, 
snake fences, mire, mud, dust, barbed wire; 
across fallen trees, through underbrush, and 
over stones. Girls squeal at the bad places; 
men—talk about them; lanterns flicker and 
wave through the mysterious darkness. And 
then, suddenly, the dogs are “‘ barking up,” 
and there’s the last mad dash to find them 
jumping frantically about a tree, where, far 
up, glow two green-fire eyes. And then— 
why then, I for one go into the woods, and 
hold my ears, and look at the stars. I like 
the excitement of the chase, but dread the 
capture! On the nights when we have the 
tramp without the ’coon, I’m the only one 
who pretends to be happy on the home- 
ward way, and they are apt to revile me as 
we sit around hot oyster stew at two in the 
morning, and hunt the hunt all over in our 

k 


Always the cottage has been only a week- 
end home. For one year I had it and ran 
it alone. Then—well the man in the case 
says I was married not for myself alone, but 
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A VERY LITTLE PLACE 


for my landed estate! Anyhow there have 
been better times than ever, and last year 
we fixed it up a lot more, though we, with 
the help of our industrious friends, did so 
much of it that the cost still is under the 
six-hundred-dollar mark, and it’s cozy 
enough now so that we can go out in the 
winter on milder days. 

People say: “ How sorry you must be that 
your hours and your husband’s have always 
been such that you could never live here all 
summer.” Wedon’t thinkso. Every week 
that little place seems to have gained in 
desirability during the days away. The 
simple furniture and the primitive ways are 
pleasanter by contrast with our up-to-the- 
minute flat in town—whose conveniences, 
by the way, also gain when we get back to 
them after our countrying. 

But the main point is not to-day; it’s the 
time when I built and ran the place alone. 
What I did others can do for a little more 
money, these days, but still cheaply. Two 
girls can have all the fun they want with 
the one big room. 

Now, then, I’ve tried to tell you what I 
got out of my investment, besides the actual 
four walls; tried so hard that my thoughts 
have run away with me. And yet I’m al- 
most despairing because I haven’t told 
about the watercress and wild roses in the 
spring, the luscious wild blackberries that 
fairly poke themselves into our mouths, 
scratching a bit in the poking; the nutting 
in the fall; the soft peace of the misty days, 
the night we’re sung to sleep by the tunes 
the rain plays just above our heads; the 
beauty of the early snows; the lazy comfort 
of still hot summer days, when with books 
and cushions we betake ourselves to the 
moss-covered rocks above the spring; lounge 
there, watching the birds as they bathe and 
gossip in the ever-cool water sparkling down 
below; defying the sun to reach us through 
the mat of saucer-big grapevine leaves that 
have flung an arch from beech to beech 
across the nook; luxuriating in our comfort 
as we pity the people who are broiling away 
in other places! But there’s too much to 
tell about that side—things won’t all go in. 

Practically, again, for five years we.did 
not spend $10 in repairs. Taxes were 
about $3.a year. Insurance was $7.50 
every three years—and see you get a policy 
that allows your gasoline stove. 

Even as two instead of one, the space 
has been sufficient. Last year, when we 
screened in the porch, it gave an outdoor 
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dining room and extra sleeping place; and 
though we had thought of adding more porch 
and a tiny kitchen, we decided not. We 


don’t want to get too much room. The more 
room we get, the more style will be really 
necessary; the more work required to keep 
things up; and with style and work the 
whole charm of the place would be lost. 
Don’t try to keep up 


Don’t get fussy! 
city ways! 

I wouldn’t dare insist on that point so 
much from my own experience only, for I’m 
admittedly impatient of a lot of “side” 
anywhere, but this opinion is indorsed by 
other people. Because, you see, during the 
midweeks, when we’re not out, that cottage 
isn’t always empty. It’s been lent to a lot 
of people in its day. Mothers have taken 
their babies there; it has sheltered bridal 
couples on honeymooning intent, and eld- 
erly pairs celebrating anniversaries with 
their grandchildren. Young girls have gone 
to it in crowds. Men have “bached” 
there, and, to their credit, left the place in 
perfect condition, too; in fact everyone has 
been awfully nice about that. 

And most of them have left old clothes 
“‘to wear when I come again, for I’m coming 
whether I’m asked or not”’; till if we do have 
to build on more room, it will be a place 
to store those togs away! And they send 
back such dear, funny presents. An estra 
lamp; a lemon squeezer, a gay new table- 
cloth; a porch pillow; a mouse trap; a cut- 
glass dish from the ten-cent store, so that 
an agateware one really needed in the 
culinary department won’t be used any 
longer for fruit. 

All these and many more; and they are 
treasured by the little house in memory of 
the friends who gave them, and for the 
happiness of the other friends who will use 
them. 

What did I get for my money? Thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of pleasure for my- 
self and many others; health; rest; a near- 
ness to things of the woods and fields I never 
had before; great happiness; much freedom. 
Try it, you city-bound, workingwomen. 

“An expensive toy,” a croaking friend 
called my little place. But, oh, how it has 
paid and overpaid! It’s a vacation that 
comes every week, a change of scene that 
is always ready, a joy that can be had for 
the short trip and the turning of the key. 

You who are weary, won’t you please 
have a picnic, and go and hunt for your hill 
right away? 
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A COLLEGE 


SUCH A WAIL HAS GONE UP, OF LATE, FROM THOSE OPPOSED TO COLLEGE LIFE 
THAT IT IS WELL TO SHOW THAT THERE IS ONE SPOT IN AMERICA, AT 

WAS TAKEN AT AN ANNUAL PARTY OF THE ALUMNAE OF PENNSYL- 

HILLS. THIRTY-NINE BABIES UNDER FOUR YEARS OF AGE 

FOURTEEN GIRLS. EACH BABY, YOU MUST KNOW, 
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Photograph by courtesy of Helen Palmer Pond 


BABY CROP 


FOR WOMEN, TO THE EFFECT THAT HIGHER EDUCATION ROBS THE CRADLE, 
LEAST, WHERE THE OPTIMIST HAS REASON TO SMILE. THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
VANIA' STATE COLLEGE, LOCATED AMONG THE ALLEGHENY FOOT- 

WERE PRESENT—THERE WERE TWENTY-FIVE BOYS AND 

MADE HIS MARK IN THE ALUMNAE GUEST BOOK 
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Summering In a Caravan 


Amateur Gypsying in England 


By 


JANET 


more popular in the British Isles, and 
is gaining a foothold in this country, 
which is delightfully adapted to it. The 
joy of it is that the caravanner lives com- 
fortably, surrounded by the fewest possible 
encumbrances, and travels where he will, 
with everything which is really necessary 
ever ai hand, unpacked and ready for use. 
“Living inside one box” is the simplified 
system of the caravanner, for a van is 
nothing but a big wooden box on wheels. 
For those who want to caravan in the 
true spirit, simplicity, in spite of the length 
of their purse, should be their motto, and, 
as one horse complicates matters less than 
two, everything should be contrived so as 
to travel as light as possible with the maxi- 
mum amount of space. The lighter, shorter 
and more mobile the van the easier it is to 
leave the main roads and travel on enticing 
by-lanes, and the choice of the camping 
ground is not such a vital question, if the 
vehicle does not sink too deep into soft 
ground; the most enchanting spots are al- 
ways beside the bank of a stream or lake. 
The framework of the caravan should be 
made of some strong wood, such as oak, 
with lighter panels, say of painted deal. 
The roof should be covered with a water- 
prast canvas, painted white, with an inter- 
ining of thick felt to deaden the sound of 
rainstorms. 


C ARAVANNINGis becoming more and 


ALLAN 


The size of the van will depend entirely 
on the purpose of its future career and the 
purse of the purchaser. Fifteen feet by 
eight provides good accommodation for 
two or three persons, and if designed with a 
porch over the driving platform a spare 
room can soon be got ready for a visitor 
by the use of a good awning. This length 
allows a door at eact. end, with the “berths” 
alongside, thus allowing a good current of 
air right through the house. With a 
smaller van the economic plan is to place 
the berths at the far end, with a small win- 
dow above, which not only gives ventila- 
tion but also an outlook behind for traffic 
when driving. 

The outer doors are often in two halves, 
the upper portion being glazed and swing- 
ing backward, but a more ingenious method 
is to have all doors sliding sideways, which, 
of course, is much more advisable where 
every inch of space has to do the work of 
two. The windows vary with every van, 
but outside sliding shutters are strongly 
recommended. In one of the most fasci- 
nating vans on the road one side window 
is slightly bayed, and in the few extra 
inches thus provided the sill opens up 
in a most canny fashion and a cupboard 
for plate is provided that would baffle 
the most cute “gentlemen of the road” to 
discover. 

Chimneys are an unnecessary evil, as 
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AN ENGLISH CARAVAN PLEASANTLY ESTABLISHED FOR VACATION AND SURROUNDED BY 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


, 


coal fires are the least convenient kind, and 
the tall projection beyond the roof, though 
looking rather romantic, is very tiresome 
in a leafy lane for catching in the overhang- 
ing branches. Most vans have a handy 
locker underneath which can be opened 
from the floor or outside and is used as a 
pantry, wine-cellar, box-room or lumber- 
room as the case may be. 

Everything inside a caravan, to be quite 
orthodox, must be used for at least two 
different purposes; the more ways it can 
be used or the more unrecognizable its con- 
verted forms, the greater the joy of the 
enthusiast. 

The most important of the interior fit- 
tings is the sleeping accommodation. When 
the berths are built into the caravan, the 
top one is usually practically a shelf which 
can be lowered to rest on the under one 
during the day, thus providing more air 
space as well as a good lounge for a nap. 
There are no end of patent folding beds for 
use in tents, but the “crusher” type, which 
can be a wooden stool or bookcase by day 
and pulls out to a six-foot bed by night, is 
the most compact kind to carry. 

The lavatory basin generally occupies 
one corner and if provided with a folding 
wooden top forms a handy table, with a 
cupboard underneath. The opposite cor- 
ner is often curtained off as a wardrobe, 
but, if room can be found, the most con- 
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venient arrangement is an English patent, 
the top of which consists of a sliding mirror 
in a frame with a cupboard behind and two 
recesses on either side; underneath there 
is a draw-out flap, forming a writing desk 
and dressing-table, and below all a cup- 
board and drawers. 

A good-sized waterproof bath which will 
fold up quite small will be easily obtained 
anywhere. It can be carried on hooks 
under the van among the buckets and 
kettles. The kitchen, in a van with doors 
at either end, is most conveniently placed 
at the far end from the horse and should 
be divided from the house by a curtain or 
sliding panel, so that the cook can not only 
pursue his art in privacy, but the noise and 
strong odors of his manipulations shall not 
penetrate into the dining-room. The wick- 
less oil stove and duck oven is the range 
recommended by those good housekeepers 
who have had most experience of the road, 
for it is very silent, smokeless, and easy to 
manage, and at the same time does not 
unduly heat the van, as the coal-fire kitch- 
ener is apt to do. 

On the opposite side to the stove should 
be placed the lead-lined sink, with flap- 
board cover to form a kitchen table, and 
above is the dresser and pantry shelves, 
plentifully supplied with hooks. Under- 
neath the sink there is room for the meat- 
safe and larder with perforated zinc doors, 
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AMERICAN CAMPERS IN AN IMPROVISED CARAVAN OR CAMPING WAGON 


though some caravanners kéep all eatables 

in a safe on the back step of the van. 

_ _All kettles and saucepans should be of 
aluminum, and a three- or four-decker 

steamer will be found a great boon, en- 

abling an entire meal to be cooked on the 

one small flame. 

Let everything that will hang on a hook, 
for nothing should be left lying about 
loosely, or it will be damaged the first lurch 
the van gives. All shelves should have a 
rim at the edge, to prevent articles from 
slipping forward, and a railway net rack 
provides handy accommodation for all 
sorts of articles. Ornaments, of course, are 
quite out of place, even if there be room 
for them, for all decoration wanted is sup- 
plied continually through the window, with 
the ever-changing scenery. 

A caravan is practically a land yacht, 
and is as self-contained as its seagoing 
brother, but no passengers should be al- 
lowed, for everyone aboard must be part 
of the crew. There is scope for all talents— 
for a codchman, housemaid, cook, house- 
keeper, and the tactful ambassador to go 
forward and treaty for camping ground, 
stable and supplies. Everyone must be 
determined to enter into the spirit of the 
road and good-fellowship, and for those who 


have ears to hear there will be many inter- 
esting talks by the wayside, with new views 
of life that have not been considered before. 

In England there is an annual meet of 
the Caravan Club, generally in some spot 
conveniently near to London. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than the first 
glimpse of the vans, with their gleaming 
white roofs, appearing above a hedge of 
wild roses and honeysuckle. 

The caravan has a far wider scope than 
that of a mere holiday tour, for it provides 
a marvellous cheap dwelling house forall 
the year round for such as care to have it, 
and as a means of pursuing the open-air 
cure for tuberculosis it is within the purse 
of even the poor. There have been several 
cases of workmen who became attacked, 
and premptly built a rough van and wan- 
dered over the country, earning a livelihood 
by doing odd jobs, window-cleaning, chair- 
mending, painting and so forth, and re- 
turned to dwell in a house, cured of the 
disease. 

But, above all, caravanning is established 
as the simplest life of all, and as long as the 
motor possesses the road it is indeed the 
only safe and comfortable refuge for those 
who prefer rather to breathe in nature than 
dust and dirt. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF A TYPICAL ENGLISH CARAVAN 


Here are specifications for a successful 
British caravan for three persons, to be 
drawn by two horses. The caravan in 
question is 14 by 8 feet, and 7 feet high. 
The frame is of oak with panels of ornamen- 
tal wood. All woodwork should be tongued 
and calked to make seams waterproof. 
The roof is tinned and covered with can- 
vas. There is a window in the top running 
lengthwise. 

The doors at each end are made in two 
parts, upper and lower, the upper to be 
glazed. All parts slide sidewise. There are 
two windows on each side, those in the 
saloon being 2 by 3 feet, those in the kitchen 
being smaller. All are casement windows. 


The footboard is 3 feet deep with a 6-foot 
locker, convertible to sleeping berth. It 
has a hinged cover with cushions of leather 
or other waterproof material. 

There is a porch over the footboard, having 
four thin supporting pillars. The pole is of 
lancewood; the wheels have 2-inch tires and 
run under body. The steps, front and back, 
slide under the van. 

Three ordinary carriage lamps are used; 
roller blinds are provided for each side of the 
porch, and a curtain for the front. There 
are lockers on each side of the back steps, 
having a draw-out flap for table. A large 
locker the width of the van is placed be- 
tween the wheels. 


A. Caravan Trip 


JEANNETTE BRISCOE 


HAVE always had a great desire to take 

a long trip overland in some sort of con- 

veyance drawn by horse, mule or other 
animal, and when the June, 1909, number 
of this magazine came out, with its descrip- 
tion of a caravan trip, my hopes sprung 
up afresh. The article, shown to others, 
seemed to act as an inspiration, until six of 
us decided to undertake the outing. 

We hoped to secure a regular gypsy 
wagon, and travel as much like nomads as 
possible; but, after many inquiries, no cara- 
van of that description could be found, and 
we were obliged to compromise on a three- 
seated wagonette, which, to the horror of 
the superstitious, the liveryman called a 
pallbearer’s wagon. 

There was little room for baggage, but 
between the first and second seats we stored 


our grocery box, a one-burner gasoline 
stove, and one suitcase; the other luggage 
was packed under the seats, and cooking 
utensils dangled from the sides. The flat, 
canopy top provided a place for extra 
wraps, but a sentinel was required to keep 
a lookout for any sliding off. The two rear 
seats, arranged téte-a-téte, were so close 
together that we could alight only with diffi- 
culty, but we were fully prepared in the 
beginning to enjoy difficulties. 

This conveyance, then, drawn by two 
strong horses, was to be our means of travel 
over a circuit of about ninety miles. We 
planned to be away for three days, cooking 
our meals by the wayside, but seeking the 
shelter of hotels at night. 

On a Thursday morning in July, at about 
seven o’clock, we started. The intention 
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ON A TUESDAY MORNING IN JULY, AT ABOUT SEVEN O'CLOCK, WE STARTED 


was to build our first camp fire about an 
hour’s ride from home, but the location of 
this fire depended upon a neighborhood 
where we could secure eggs. Not antici- 
pating a famine, in the rural districts, of 
such food supplies as milk and eggs, we were 
not provided with the latter, and it was 
necessary to push on for another mile before 
any could be secured. At last we stopped 
at a tiny vacant farmhouse, with a delight- 
fully shady but overgrown yard, and here 
we alighted. Loaded with stove, cooking 
utensils, and supplies, we entered the open 
gate, each taking up her allotted task. One 
built the camp fire, another drew the water 
and set the table, another made cocoa, an- 
other coffee; still another busied herself 
with the frying pan, until soon we were en- 
joying a smoking hot breakfast in the open 
air. And how good that breakfast did taste! 

So far, everything had gone smoothly. 
True, a jar of peanut butter had been spilled 
over the rear seat, and a pair of gloves was 
lost, but the peanut butter should have been 
in the grocery box, and the gloves should 
have been left at home. Upon starting, it 
had been necessary to rename two of our 
number. Miss and Mrs. Blue, because 
they so stoutly predicted rain. One was in- 
fluenced by the fact that it had rained on the 


preceding Monday, and the other was su- 
perstitious because her left foot pained her. 
Upon volunteering to amputate the trouble- 
some foot, however, the weather indications 
at once became brighter, and Mrs. and Miss 
Blue regained their original names. 
Breakfast over, we were soon under way. 
We were to pass through eleven towns, and 
were now watching for the first signs of the 
second, in which we arrived long enough 
after breakfast to enjoy a soda. While wait- 
ing to be served we were kept busy shaking 
hands with acquaintances, who, after look. 
ing at us dubiously, had merrily come for- 
ward to inquire where in the world we were 
going; and in answer it was only necessary 
to point to the large placard attached to the 
rear of the ‘wagonette, which read “‘ West- 
ward Ho! To Kansas We Go.” ; 
About noon we drove into a barn lot 
where the farmer agreed to care for the 
horses, and we were glad to spend a quiet 
hour resting under a group of huge oak trees. 
On the road again, after a few miles travel, 
one of the horses cast a shoe, so at the next 
stop we drew rein before the village smithy’s. 
During this interval two of our number vis- 
ited the business section, presumably for 
more soda; one went to look at a church; 
the others remained to see the new shoe 
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fitted. Together again in the caravan, we 
called in state upon a friend. When some 
distance out of this little city we discovered 
that our friend’s dog had decided to cast his 
lot with ours, and when we stopped some 
two miles away for supper, it became our 
duty to get his dogship home. Finally a 
man drove by who agreed to see our charge 
to its destination. 

Our dinner-supper combined was a pleas- 
ant meal by the roadside in front of a pretty 
farm home. We had already found that 
two meals a day would be quite sufficient, 
and also that there was no time for the 
preparation of a third. A few miles from 
here we came to a place where they were 
drilling for oil. Some of the more venture- 
some of our party visited the well, but, while 
the men drilling assured us that they ex- 
pected to strike oil in three-quarters of an 
hour, the great noise of the engines, together 
with the flashes of light from the gas, proved 
exciting enough without waiting the three- 
quarters of an hour—a period of time that 
has since lengthened into a number of 
weeks, without the desired result. 

Shortly after this we reached the place 
where we were to spend the first night, a dis- 
tance of twenty-eight miles from our starting 
point. We found a good hotel, and, our 
horses provided for, we soon felt fresh 
enough to walk about the pretty college 
town, calling upon friends for a pleasant 
hour, and quite enjoying their astonishment 
at out mode of traveling. They would 
hardly have been more surprised had we 
landed from an airship. 

Moving on, we passed through a section 
of the oil belt, and through what is known 
as the Tank Farm, where two hundred and 
sixty huge tanks stand, each with a capacity 
of thirty-seven thousand five hundred bar- 
rels. At one end is the pumping station, 
which supplies the power to force this crude 
oil on to the refineries, miles and miles away. 
From here, for several miles our path was 
bordered by oil wells. 

The second morning proved a beautiful 
one and we started early, expecting to drive 
several miles before breakfast. Those of 
our party, however, who depended upon 
something hot to drink soon after arising, 
felt the need of it now, and the beauty of 
the morning and the rural scenery was lost 
for them. This time we visited several 
farmhouses before we could find milk—a 
circus was to be held in the land, and we 
were too late to catch the early risers. But, 
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finally, at one house, the small boy of the 
family was not well enough to attend the 
show, and here we found not only good 
milk, but a most cordial housewife, who 
offered us the use of her cookstove. We 
clung to our original plan for cooking, how- 
ever, and built our camp fire in front of 
a nice-looking building that we thought 
might be a churck. or grange hall, but that 


_ turned out to be a blacksmith shop. 


This comfortable breakfast seemed to 
send our spirits up like mercury on a hot 
day, and we became quite satisfied with our- 
selves and the world in general. We gath- 
ered blackberries along the roadside, stopped 
to chat with fellow-travelers, and walked 
short stages. The oil wells were left far 
behind, but a country with fertile farms 
bordered by wooded hills proved just as 
interesting. About noon, reaching a pretty 
little city where one of our state normal 
schools is located, we visited the grounds 
and conservatory of that institution, then 
spent a pleasant hour seeing the best resi- 
dence portion, and took time to go over a 
fine church building in process of construc- 
tion. In this city we were taken for the 


Chicago suffragettes, who were then touring 


part of the state! 

From here we passed through a beautiful 
and prosperous country of huge fields of 
corn and well-kept farmhouses. In the 
middle of the afternoon we stopped for our 
second meal; near a house, of course, for 
a good water supply is the most important 
thing to consider when locatirg an outdoor 
dining room. The family was not at home 
here, and believing the members would have 
wanted us to picnic on their lawn had they 
known how nice we were, we proceeded to 
do so, removing every trace of our occupancy 
later. It is needless to say that the camp 
fire did not exist for this meal. 

In the meantime the day had grown very 
sultry, with every indication of rain before 
night, but we pushed on for another eight 
miles, when the lightning became so vivid 
that two ladies begged to go under shelter. 
Soon we came to a small town, and left our 
horses to be fed while waiting for the storm, 
which was now upon us, to subside. After 
an hour the rain seemed to be over, and 
shortly before dusk we started for the next 
town, about four miles distant. We did not 
know its exact location, but expected to in- 
quire along the way. Soon a gentle rain 
set in, but upon adjusting the rain curtains 
we seemed quite snug and cozy. 
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CARAVANNING 


Soon, however, the rain came down 
harder and harder, until it seemed a regular 
cloud-burst; the horses could scarcely walk 
in the face of such a storm. Few people 
were abroad to ask the way of, and they, 
alas! alack! were in too much of a hurry to 
get under shelter themselves, to answer our 
questions; and it had’ grown quite dark. 
Our curtains were not the protection we had 
thought, and the two of our number on the 
front seat were exposed to the fury of the 
storm. One of them was without a wrap, 
while the other wore a white serge coat! 
Finally, in the distance, a faint light in the 
sky could be discerned, and after following 
it for what seemed several miies, we reached 
the town where it had been planned to 
spend the second night. We were quite 
drenched by the time all had found a shelter- 


ing roof, and two caravanners spent most of: 


the night drying their clothes over a lamp. 

The next morning a few calls were made, 
in a drizzly rain, to let friends know that the 
ardor of a caravan party could not be damp- 
ened even by a cloud-burst; and later our 
exit was made, when the mists had rolled 
away. The soil through this part of the 
country was sandy, so that the roads were 
not as heavy as anticipated and we reached 
the next town in good season, and the town 
after that in time to lay in supplies for din- 
ner. We felt sure that the damp weather 
had had its effect upon our appearance 
when the baker thought we were street-fair 
people. But it was time for the last meal, 
so away with melancholy! We were to have 


all that was left in the grocery box, in addi- 
tion to the good things bought at the last 
stop. Our party dined luxuriously in a 
shady barn lot, and as our paper plates had 
been used, the farmer’s wife loaned us her 
gold-banded china. 

From here—the rain over and home 
within an afternoon’s journey—our party 
grew quite hilarious, one propounding rid- 
dles from a book, while the others attempted 
their solution. It was impossible for six 
people to spend three days together, without 
some distinguishing inclination becoming 
prominent in each, and in this case we had 
noticed: Miss A’s ability to keep her hair 
smooth on windy days; Mrs. B’s fondness 
for frequent changes of costume; Miss C’s 
appetite for canned beans; Mrs. D’s accur- 
acy as a weather prophet; Miss E’s prone- 
ness to get her bearings by the location of 
cemeteries; Mrs. F’s ability to cook, which 
met with the great and entire satisfaction of 
the hungry sextette. 

We reached home at eight o’clock in the 
evening of the third day, declaring that our 
trip had been both novel and inexpensive. 
One person had acted as treasurer, and her 
record showed a total expense of $20.40. 
We had found our own part of the state 
practically a new country to us, full of beau- 
tiful scenery and making a good setting for 
an interesting caravan trip. We hope to 
explore more of our neighborhood this fall, 
and next year take a longer trip, avoiding 
all towns and confining ourselves to rural 
districts. 
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The Little Auto Bonnet 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


HERE are roses in the hedges, 
Scarlet lilies in the sedges 


And the cowslip, golden-petaled as a star, 
But the blossom for a lover 


Laughs beneath the silken cover 
Of the little auto bonnet in the car. 


|| H, the little auto bonnet 
With the fluffs and frills upon it 


And the chiffon bow that’s tied beneath the chin! 
How caressingly it presses 


On the curly, truant tresses 
That refuse to keep their naughty sclves within! 
H, the litile auto bennet, 
It’s a lyric, it’s a sonnet, 
It’s a triolet, a madrigal, a song!— 
For in such exalted phrases 
I am bound to sing its praises 


Till her aviation bonnet comes along. 
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Here are described a few typical Summer Resorts of peculiar charm which 
our readers have discovered. They afford a hint of the vast sum- 
mer possibilities of our great continent.— 


Epiror. 


Where 


Beautiful Lake Tahoe 


ELD high in the arms of the Sierras, 

six thousand feet above sea level, 

Lake Tahoe lies like an exquisite 
sapphire in its wondrous setting of moun- 
tain and forest. 
gined oval is rimmed round with moun- 
tains, gray and rugged on the Nevada 
shore; smiling, stately, and verdant on the 
California side. On their summits gleam 
the everlasting snows—the source from 
which the limpid waters of the lake are fed. 
Between these heights and the softly lapping 
margin of the lake lie miles of the most 
alluring playgrounds that nature ever laid 
out for mortal man’s refreshment. She 
meets him here in his every mood. If he 
is a sportsman, she offers trout streams un- 
numbered, from the clear-rushing Truckee, 
which is the outlet of the lake, to the veri- 
table tangle of brooks that come tumbling 
down the mountains from all sides; while 
in the lake itself are thousands of finny 
beauties, both shy and wise. There is game, 
also, in the mountains, and plenty of duck 
shooting on the lake, during the season. 
If the visitor likes exploring, Tahoe spreads 
out a perfect network of trails leading to 
most interesting places: you can climb 
mountains to the glaciers; you can visit 
rocky, fern-carpeted glens, so hidden in 
leafy darkness that you feel all the thrill 
of an original discoverer; or, if you like 
longer trips over automobile roads, you can 


Its whole silver-mar- 


To Go 


take excursions to many of the quaint 
places that helped in making the history 
of ’49. If the summer tourist is interested 
in botany, he finds a most curious and 
varied flora at his feet. Or, if he is simply 
and sanely lazy, there are delicious long 
days to be spent on the lake, or idling 
among the pines, or sunning on the beach. 
To one who fancies company, there is 
plenty of diversion among the ten thousand 
or more visitors who go to the lake each 
year; and to one who chooses solitude, 
there are numberless quiet nooks where no 
sound penetrates, save the babble of brooks 
and the song of birds. To the rich, there 
are all sorts of pleasures and comforts to be 
had in exchange for dimes or dollars; and 
to those of modest means, there are the 
most delightful cottage and tent accom- 
modations, within reasonable expense. But, 
with all these facilities for meeting widely 
differing needs, there is one gift that Tahoe 
presents to every visitor alike—and that is 
the gift of sleep. Never were there such 
nights! And never was there such an appe- 
tite as one acquires in those heights! 

For children it is a paradise, for there is 
absolutely not a harmful bug or beast or 
snake to be found in its environs. And, 
moreover, there are innumerable tinkling 
brooks for small feet to follow, and un- 
counted leafy fastnesses for young warriors 
to capture; there are pine cones of all sorts 
and sizes to gather, thimble berries to eat, 
and wild gooseberries to carry home for 
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someone to make into the most delicious 
marmalade. 


We have visited Tahoe twice. Once we 


- camped in a tent on the Nevada side. Once 


we stayed at a large hotel. Now, our two 
boys are growing to be good oarsmen, and 
the next time we go, we are planning to 
hire a boat, take a canvas, a kettle, and an 
individual frying pan apiece, and make a 
rowing trip around the lake, stopping where 
the whim takes us, staying until the spirit 
moves us to depart, and provisioning at the 
various resorts along our route. Won’t 
that be “larks”? C. E. H. 


OULDER, Colorado (within an hour’s 
ride from Denver and easily accessi- 
ble to tourists), combines unimpeach- 

able climate and unsurpassable scenery 
with those material accommodations which 
make for comfort and enjoyment. 

East of town, the land stretches away, 
level as the Nebraska prairie, green or- 
charded and green pastured—a living pic- 
ture of prosperous, peaceful country life. 
Its mountain fastnesses to the west, with their 
twany, rock-built heights and depths, their 
wind-twisted pines, their trailing films of 
cloud, invite to a new air and an upper world. 

The town itself, a good-natured, cosmo- 
politan community of about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, is hospitable and extends a cordial 
welcome to the newcomer. 

The key city of mountain and of plain, 
its attractions are necessarily diverse; 
hence, it is peculiarly fitted to be the family 
vacation place, for the tastes and propensi- 
ties of individual members of a family are 
apt to be dissimilar. 

First, there is plain, unadulterated rest— 
quantities of it. The exhausted worker 
may stretch out lazily day after day, under 
the shade of some thick-foliaged pine, and 
watch the shadows shorten and grow long 


again, while over all shimmers the incom- 
parable Colorado sunshine. 

Then, there is recreation, and so multi- 
form are its phases that but a few can be 
mentioned. Mountain climbing offers end- 
less enjoyment to many. For those who 
do not like to climb there are charming 
walks and drives, automobile excursions 
and railway trips. Do the “Red Gods” 
call to something wilder—more remote? 
Then take the “narrow gauge,”’ and watch 
the low-wheeled engine as it crawls tortu- 
ously between the craggy jaws of the moun- 
tain—always higher, till it seems as if one 
must soon reach the very roof of the uni- 
verse. No Swiss scenery can surpass the 
sublime panorama that unfolds before the 
spectator on this Switzerland trail of Amer- 
ica. Yet the entire trip can be had for 
$1.50, and the time consumed is less than a 
day. This is but one of the half dozen in- 
spiring “one-day trips” that can be con- 
veniently made from Boulder. 

Is the father an aspiring Nimrod, or a 
disciple of Walton? Boulder Creek is a 
trout stream not to be despised, while, — 
farther back, the Big Thompson is an ex- 
cellent fishing place. It has the advantage, 
too, of lying near what are probably the 


best hunting grounds in the state. 


Is recreation that is primarily educa- 
tional sought for? The state university 
summer school and the Chautauqua supply 
this want; while the geologist, the botanist, 
the zodlogist, have but to “go forth under 
the open sky and list to Nature’s teachings.” 

The smaller folks look for just “a good 
time,”’ and surely they can have it here, for 
they have all out-doors to play in. Are 
they not in the land of the burro, that long- 
eared, long-lived promoter of their happi- 
ness? Can they not join the climbers’ club, 
enter the athletic classes, or take part in 
the Chautauqua children’s “meet”? And, 
incidentally, can they not learn “gografy” 
at first hand? For, from the streets of the 
town, they can look across miles of space 
upon the icy surface of the only real glacier 
in the state. They can visit silver mines, 
gold mines, mines of coal and of tungsten— 
all within easy reach. 

The “littlest one,”’ too, will thrive here, 
for this crisp-aired upland region is veritably 
Mother Nature’s sanatorium for babies. 

Attractions, conveniences, cost, are prob- 
ably the three thoughts uppermost in the 
mind of the average vacation seeker. 
Boulder’s varied attractions are easily se- 
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curable. There are good accommodations, 
too, at moderate cost. Three large hotels 
and many private houses furnish the best 
of food and lodging. Table board varies 
from $4 to $7 a week. Furnished rooms 
or houses are easily obtained. Cottages 
and tents on the Chautauqua grounds are 
favorite abiding places for tourists, and 
here they may “keep house” if they wish, 
or the dining hall will supply all their needs. 
Unfurnished tents and cottages rent for from 
$12.50 to $75.00 for the six weeks’ session, 
while house-furnishings are supplied by the 
Chautauqua management at a small cost. 

In fact, all accommodations, while not 
the cheapest, are reasonable, for Boulder 
is not yet a commercialized summer resort. 
Yet many folk come and linger and come 


again, for the charm of the place “grows” 


upon one, and increases with successive sea- 
sons. J.D. L. 


f Isles of the Sea 


HEN I was invited to spend a 

fortnight with friends at the Isles 

of Shoals, I might perhaps have 
felt justified in supposing that I was too 
sophisticated on the subject of summer out- 
ings to be capable of having any deep im- 
pression made upon me by a place within 
three hours of Boston. Summer outings at 
home and abroad—in the woods, on the 
hills, by the streams, and on the shores, of 
my native New England; ocean travel, in- 
cluding leisurely voyages in tropical and 
temperate latitudes—these were among 
the things that had fallen to my lot. I had 
even spent one long summer of twelve con- 
tinuous months on the west coast of Africa, 
where brilliant, cloudless days had been fol- 
lowed by matchless sunsets, and by refresh- 
ing nights; where the trade wind, laden with 
the perfume of orange and jasmine, swept 
joyously through my home on the cliff, and 
the surf made ceaseless music along the 
shore. The spirit of adventure, however, 
is strong within me, and I gladly accepted 
the invitation, and in faith and hope made 
ready for my visit to the unknown Isles. 


WHERE TO GO 


It was a sultry August day when I left 
the train at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
boarded the island steamer, and was soon 
on my way to the sea. Out swept our boat 
through the river’s mouth, and the main- 
land, with its heat and noise, was left be- 
hind. Before us, lying gray and pink in an 
unruffled sea, the little islands, some nine 
in number, began to detach themselves 
from one another, and to show their in- 
dividual features. Within an hour of leav- 
ing Portsmouth we reached Star Island, 
and, landing on the little pier, I met my 
friends and was conducted to the only habi- 
tation on the island. Here I was estab- 
lished in an apartment with large windows 
commanding a magnificent outlook past 
the islands of Smutty Nose and Appledore, 
toward the coast of Maine. When I went 
down to supper I found that the dining 
room, too, had its magnificent outlook; 
and when, later, I sat with my friends in 
the drawing room, I found another and 
equally magnificent outlook. Then we 
walked the broad piazza, and gazed out to 
sea in all directions; watched the light of 
day fade, and the lights of night—in the 
sky and along the shore—appear; listened 
to the lapping of the water on the rocks; 
and inhaled with ecstasy deep breaths of 
invigorating air. 

In the morning, after a restful night, I 
was taken to see the sights of the island— 
miniature meadows traversed by delight- 
fully crooked paths; Captain John Smith’s 
monument; the old cemetery; the quaint 
church; the ruins of the parsonage, and, 
most impressive of all, the huge masses of 
granite, which have for ages been the de- 
fense of the island on its eastern side. Re- 
turning, I was shown the tennis court and 
croquet grounds, where young people and 
others desiring outdoor amusements could 
enjoy them under the most favorable and 
exhilarating conditions; the music and 
dancing hall, where indoor pleasures could 
be indulged in without annoyance to people 
in other parts of the hotel; the little beach 
in a sheltered cove, where children could 
safely paddle; the splendid plunge from 
the wharf for competent swimmers; even 
the diminutive apple tree, the only tree on 
the island, up which a boy might climb 
without great risk, should the spirit move 
him. Other things that naturally belong 
to the seaside, such as boating, fishing, and 
sailing, were also fhere for those who de- 
sired them. 
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Meanwhile, I might well ask myself, 
where those tired-looking people were 
whom I had seen in the train the previous 
afternoon? Some of them, without doubt, 
were by inland ponds where the mosquito 
is omnipresent; others were in popular 
hotels, where day and night are made 
hideous by posing, piano playing, and the 
clatter of a multitude of tongues; others 

- were at those summer places, where motors, 
dust, piano organs, vaudevilles, merry-go- 
rounds, scenic railways, loop-the-loops, and 
itinerant and clamant vendors of eatables 
‘make rest impossible. Three hundred of 
them might have come to Star Island, 
where they would have had excellent enter- 
tainment, the best of air, no dust, no mos- 
quitoes, no malaria, no noise of trains and 
motors, healthful recreations and real rest. 

This is not the enthusiastic utterance 
due to a first impression of a new place. I 
have been to Star Island again since that 
first memorable visit, and I hope to go there 
often in the future. Some day or other, I 
fear, there will be no stopping place there 
to receive such as myself at reasonable rates, 
but some millionaire will buy the island up 
for his summer residence, and the public 
will be excluded. That evil day, however, 
has not yet arrived, and I unhesitatingly 
advise those who can do so to go to Star 
Island before it is too late. C. A. R. 


In a California Camp 


O spend our vacation away from the 
workaday world, yet be where we 
could have rest and quiet combined 

with pleasure and enjoyment, was the aim of 


my husband and myself last summer. To 
this end we selected Camp Rincon, located in 
that part of the Sierra Madre Mountains 
knownas San Gabriel Canyon, through which 
flows the West Fork of the San Gabriel River. 
The camp is about thirty-eight miles east 
of Los Angeles, and easy of access either by 
steam cars on the Santa Fe Railroad, or by 
electric cars, to Azusa, where a large, com- 
fortable, four-horse stage takes one into 
camp in three hours and a half. 
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Our first glimpse of tents against a back- 
ground of huge oak trees made us feel that 
we had indeed left the haunts of men far 
behind. If a person is in the least inclined 
to be a lover of nature, he could not help 
but be impressed with the beautiful sur- 
roundings of this camp. 

For those who wish to do their own cook- 

ing, good substantial tents, with floors and 
furnishings, may be rented. There is a 
well-supplied store on the grounds, where 
groceries of all kinds may be purchased. 
The management owns a ranch near the 
camp, where it raises chickens, turkeys, 
eggs, butter, milk, and fresh vegetables. 
Ice, also, is procurable. 
- There is a large concrete plunge for bath- 
ing, and shower baths; there is a dance 
pavilion; and there is an assembly hall 
where huge log fires are kindled in the even- 
ing, before which the guests gather to pop 
corn, toast marshmallows, and tell their 
varied experiences of the day. 

The San Gabriel River provides trout fish- 
ing for those who enjoy that pastime of 
Izaak Walton, while the surrounding hills 
are inhabited with different kinds of game— 
deer, fox, lynx, squirrels, and “coons”— 
thus furnishing sport for the hunter. 

On the place is a tennis court and croquet 
grounds, and inside may be found billiard 
and pool tables. The camp has a good sup- 
ply of saddle horses and pack animals, and 
can furnish guides for parties that care to 
explore the adjoining mountains. 

Rates for tents and furnishings are as 
follows: Tents with frame and floor 12 by 
14 feet, $3 a week; 10 by 12 feet, $2; and 
8 by 10 feet, $1.50. The necessary fur- 
nishings for the tents are supplied at a 
reasonable cost. 

Saddle horses rent at $2.50 a day; mules 
at $1.50 a day; and burros at $1 a day. 
The stage fare from Azusa to camp is $1.50 
each way, which allows each person to have 
twenty-five pounds of baggage. The fare 
from Los Angeles to Azusa by steam cars 
is 70 cents one way; and by electric cars, 
50 cents one way. 

The camp is open the year round, and 
the stage makes one trip daily. During 
July, August, and September, the stage 
makes two trips each way every day. If 
parties wish to make special arrangement, 
they can be met at other than the regular 
stage hours. 

I might add, in conclusion, that, in this 
camp, there is no pretense made as to dressi- 
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ness; even those who take their meals in the 
dining pavilion do not dress up for them. 
It is an easy, care-free existence. J. T. B. 


Quaint Old Jersey 
N the Jersey coast, between Seaside 
O Park and Bay Head, is a very tiny 
railway station, and toward the 
beach is a low building, a little church, and 
five cottages. This is Ortley, New Jersey. 

The conductor must be notified or the 
train will pass without stopping, as it is a 
flag station. The train will be met by an 
absurd little car drawn by two elderly mules, 
and driven by a character named Peter, 
who is everything from pastor to sheriff of 
Ortley. The car runs on a track about 
thirty inches wide; this is Ortley’s rapid 
transit system. 

If you are able to appreciate Ortley, you 
will be taken to its heart at once, and be- 
come an enthusiastic Ortleyite forever. If 
you do not care for ocean, waves, and sand, 
and then for sand, waves, and ocean, you 
will probably leave the next day. Summer 
after summer, for twenty-five years and 
more, some of the people have been coming 
here, and the oldest inhabitant will tell of 
the time when Ortley was really a small 
place—only a cottage, no station, nor Inn. 
Now it is one of the most unique and de- 
lightful places for a vacation, and it is im- 
probable that it will change materially in 
the near future. 

It is a splendid place for children—no 
“dressing up” and no fashion. We put 
aside our old clothes, during the winter— 
as “just the thing to wear this summer at 
Ortley.” 

The little children enjoy the sand and 
ocean; the older ones, the bathing, sailing, 
and fishing on lovely Barnegat Bay. And 
there are porches and rocking chairs and 
fresh air for the tired people who want to 
rest and be lazy. 

There is a really excellent library, the 
books being contributed by the guests and 
entirely free for their use. Often there will 
be considerable musical talent among the 


guests, and someone will get up a concert, 
or the young people will give a play, or an 
impromptu costume dance. 

The sailing and fishing are both good, and 
boats can be rented from Peter. The guests 
are charming, I have rarely met nicer peo- 
ple at any resort. There is nothing shoddy 
or pretentious about the place. It is for 
people who love outdoor life, and can en- 
joy the simple things not found in fashion- 
able summer resorts. 

The mosquitoes are about the same as 
they are anywhere on the Jersey coast; some 
seasons they are worse than others, but last 
summer they were scarcely noticeable. 

Ortley can be reached by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; it is about two hours from 
either New York or Philadelphia. There 
are no shops at Ortley, but there are tele- 
phones and telegraph connections with the 
larger places, so that suppiies can be ob- 
tained, and a good doctor can easily be 
reached. The train service is good. Sea- 
side park is about eight minutes, and Bay 
Head about forty minutes away. No sum- 
mer is complete for us without at least one 
week at Ortley. L.S. T. 


Paradise in Maine 


gates to paradise are already open 

to you, and only forty minutes dis- 
tant by train. From the momeni you em- 
bark on Sebago Lake—with its beautiful 
length, and the crooked, narrow river lead- 
ing from it through a primitive lock draw- 
bridge into more beautiful Long Lake—you 
will have the Presidential range of New 
Hampshire before you against the horizon, 
and a foreground of hills ending almost at 
the lake’s edge. You may enjoy every mile 
of it, for your landing place is at its very 
end where the steamer ties up for the night. 
Here you exchange distant views for short 
ones, and the boat for a wagon that takes 
you over five miles of picturesque road to 


Or landed in Portland, Maine, the 
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Waterford, Maine, where I have spent two 
thoroughly good vacations, all too short. 

There are two villages, equally desirable. 
They are locally distinguished as “the Flat” 
and “the City.” Each is near a lake where 
there is good boating and fishing, with 
plenty of sandy beaches for the children’s 
playground. The “Flat,” only, has a hotel, 
but excellent board and rooms can be found 
in a dozen or more houses in either village. 

In the cemetery of South Waterford lies 
the body of Artemas Ward, and in one of 
his books is a graphic word picture of his 
home village. It was a post-office when 
Maine villages were few and far between, 
and men came to it, for their infrequent 
letters, over twenty miles of rough country. 
The old Scoggin trail can still be traced in 
places. The little town house has been the 
center of government for a century at least. 
There is a fascinating history of the 
town, written by a literary man who has 
beautified the home of his ancestors for 
vacation use. 

A circulating library of many volumes 
is especially popular in stormy weather. 
I have a strong suspicion that the average 
summer boarder is a demoralizing influence 
on Sunday, but the majority of those I met 
in Waterford took an active interest in the 
successful experiment there of uniting 
churches of three denominations under one 
minister. There is a morning service in one 
village; an afternoon service in the other. 
And both are well attended, though the call 
of out-of-doors comes in at every window. 

Do you remember the tourmalines of the 
Harvard museum? Many of them came 
from Mt. Mica, within an easy drive of 
Waterford. And nearer still is Lowell, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Volk carried 
on a rug-making industry among farmers’ 
families. G. V. B. 


A Mountain Top 


KYLAND, Virginia—the name fits 
the place; just the place, by the way, 
to spend the summer vacation. Nine 

miles southeast of the little town of Luray, 
in Page County—world famous for its won- 
derful limestone caverns—and high upon a 
plateau of the Blue Ridge Mountains is 
Skyland Camp. It is called “camp” by 
those who go there because the word sum- 
mer resort suggests another atmosphere. 
The very opposite of showiness, societ 
life, formality, and summer hotel etiquette 
prevails at this spot. 
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Scattered over a considerable area of 
level ground on a mountain top are the 
buildings and amusement grounds of this 
attractive place. The lure of blazed trails 
leads for miles through the forests of oak 
and chestnut; the flora is most interesting; 
the fauna, outside of the tame animals of 
the camp, consist mainly of poor mountain 
whites and their legends of rattlesnakes. 

There is no hotel, but meals are served 
in a common dining hall, and the little 
housekeeping necessary is done by well- 
trained colored servants. All the campers 
live in cozy, bark-thatched rustic cabins, 
each cabin accommodating a family, or a 
group of bachelor girls, or a company of 
boys. The enormous fireplace of each 
cabin is kept supplied with hickory logs. 

Social life at the camp is chiefly what 
the young folks make it, though some or- 
ganized effort is made by the management 
in the way of tournaments, field meets, and 
dances. The campers all dress for service 
and comfort, the bead of the camp appear- 
ing in a corduroy trapper’s costume, so 
unusual that no one can imitate it. The 
creed of Skyland Camp is a belief in the 
informal and neighborly, the care free and 
natural. Conventions dwindle in the shad- 
ow of the peak, Stony Man. 4,028 feet 
above sea level. : 

The view from Skyland is unsurpassed. 
No valley is more beautiful than the Valley 
of the Virginia, and this, with the Shenan- 
doah River winding through it, lies in gor- 
geous panorama beyond the cliff at the 
camp’s edge. The nine-mile wagon ride 
from the railroad station at Luray is a con- 
tinual unfolding of nature’s beauties. By a 
half mile climb beyond the camp, one is 
rewarded with the wonderful picture of 
mountains, farms, streams, and woods in 
thirteen counties of the state of Virginia. 
Sunrises and sunsets seen from Stony Man, 
with one side of the Blue Ridge and its 
valley a blaze of dazzling color, and the 
other side and its valley a shadow, are pic- 
tures worthy of the attempts of a pen or 
brush genius. Thunderstorms crashing and 
rumbling far below one’s feet, grant awe- 
inspiring yet beautiful glimpses of an an- 
gry nature. 

For him who seeks freedom from worry; 
who desires rest, comfort, wholesome food, 
pure air and water, congenial, informal 
fellow vacationists—let him turn to Sky- 
land. Its railway station is Luray, Vir- 
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The Call 


WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


With laughing eyes and sunny curls, 
A joyous tumult making, 

They came, a group of merry girls, 
Their college walls forsaking. 


A brief half-hour they tarried here 
To tease their grave professor; 
Recount their pranks, and, without fear, 
To make him their confessor. 


To-night he finds upon his desk 
A curious little book, 

Inscribed with mystic characters 
Like wavelets on a brook. 


Its pages all are stored with facts, 
Like honey in a hive; 

For instance: “If a=6, 
Why, then, x= 5.” 


Strange words, too, stare me in the face: 
Toioutos,” Tis,” and Pou 

With riddles such as, “Of what kind?” 
“How much?” and, “Which of two?” 


Of geometrical designs 
There are full half a score, 
Besides a few quite new to me, 
Like bird tracks on the floor. 


Ah, little maid with sunny hair, 
I linger lovingly 

Over thy book to-night, before 
I send it back to thee. 


Far from the city’s ceaseless roar, 
Above the noisy street, 

My room is filled with laughter gay 
And girlish voices sweet; 


While winsome Dollie chatters Greek, 
My loneliness to banish, 

And Muriel hums the “ Pathetique,” 
And Mildred laughs in Spanish. 


What matter whether words are writ 
In English, French, or Greek, 

When they are all to music set, 
Whatever tongue you speak? 


Faint, faint, and low the echoes grow, 
Swift has the vision flown; 

The last sweet cadence dies away, 
And I am left—alone. 
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What of Your Boy and Gin 


During Vacation 


WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Professor McKeever, familiarly and affectionately known as “ Sunshine” McKeever, became famous from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through the extraordinary demand for his bulletins and leaflets 
upon the training of children—Tue Epiror. 


TNESS in imagination the closing 

scene of the year in the public 

school. Out of the confinement 
of the schoolroom, as if bursting from be- 
hind prison bars, come the boys and girls of 
America. With springing step and joyous 
laughter they betray an unusual sense of 
freedom and gladness. Away they hurry 
to their homes for a period of more than 
three long months for—for what? Here the 
picture changes. For, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have been at work for genera- 
tions perfecting a great school system 
for the care and training of children dur- 
ing the nine months (more or less) in 
school, we turn them out to battle with 
mere Chance environment during the vaca- 
tion period. 

_A careful analysis of the general child- 
welfare situation reveals three great active 
sources of character development; and these 
are the school, the home, and the street. 
By the last is meant the juvenile social life. 
Now, how intelligently do we provide for 
them? Let us see. 

Observe now how blindly we have con- 
tinued to provide for the training and direc- 
tion of our children. We have reached the 
point of spending millions annually for the 
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instruction in the public schools. We are 
just beginning to spend our public money 
in the support of the “street” instruction— 
that is, in a few scattering instances, for 
playgrounds—and we have not yet even 
begun to think of taxing ourselves in sup- 
port of the training of our children in the 
home. Now, I wish the reader would keep 
the last-named, tremendously important 
fact in mind as we proceed with the account. 


Our One-sided System of Education 


Let us go back to the children leaving at 
the end of the term our greatest democratic 
institution, the public school, and follow 
them on their way. In the school they 
were all treated in accordance with a com- 
mon rule, which made for social equality and 
equality of opportunity. In the classroom 
the child of the millionaire was made to 
know that he must take his place in the 
ranks and win promotion through personal 
effort and merit. Likewise, the child of the 
attic home was given the assurance that his 
worthy efforts would be rewarded, notwith- 
standing his humble breeding. But now 
these millions of young Americans rush out 
of the confinement of the school—some to 
be pampered and petted and hurried about 
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THREE MONTHS AT THE PLEASURE RESORT 


among pleasure resorts for a three-months’ 
period; some to be pinched and beaten and 
driven daily to the performance of tasks too 
heavy for their little bodies; some into homes 
where the thought of their continued devel- 
opment will be uppermost in the minds of 
their parents; all to a home environment 
which neither the state nor the smaller munic- 
ipality has had any intentional part in 
providing. 

Now, observe the following opinions of 
experts, and perhaps the magnitude of this 
vacation problem will be more fully ap- 
preciated. 

Says Judge Lindsey of Denver: “The 
great majority of the thousands of boys who 
come into this court charged with some form 
of criminal conduct are merely good boys 
who are starting on a road to crime from lack 
’ of something worth while to do.” 

Superintendent Gourdello Brown of the 
Mintah Training School, Salt Lake City: 
“Fully 75 per cent. of our delinquents come 
here from that one cause alone, ‘Nothing 
to do.’” 

Rudolph R. Reeder, Ph.D., author of 
“How Two Hundred Children Live and 
Learn,” on page 191 of his volume says: 
“Thousands of offenses designated by the 
law as misdemeanors or crimes, and 
many a fiendish piece of deviltry not put 
down in law books, are committed dur- 
ing the long vacation each year because 


a great army of boys is turned loose on 
the community with nothing to do. Their 
time is not motived.” 


Parents Must Awaken 


The chief aim of this article is, first, to 
awaken the parents of the country to a fuller 
appreciation of the magnitude of the school- 
vacation problem just stated; and, second, 
to offer, if possible, the specific suggestions 
that may aid in the solution of the problem. 
It must be distinctly understood from the 
beginning that there is no break in the 
child’s education at the close of the public 
school year. He goes right on during vaca- 
tion, learning as rapidly as ever and acquir- 
ing character-building habits as rapidly as 
ever, even though the lessons may be pre- 
sented under very different circumstances. 
Not merely a part, but all, of life is a school 
to the growing child. So it comes to pass 
that while schoolhouses are closed and books 
laid away for the summer, the learning 
processes continue actively. There are the 
lessons in work and play, the lessons in 
fastidiousness and flippancy, the lessons in 
crime ‘and vagrancy, and many others that 
mark the vacation period. 

So, while the state is slowly making up 
its mind to prepare text-books for the parent 
teacher in the home, and to provide other 
specific means of assistance in the solution 
of the home-training problems, those par- 
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THERE ARE LESSONS OF WORK 
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ents who are conscious of this need will have 
to cast about for any helpful agency that 
may chance to be available. The three 
sorts of vacation experience that must 
vitally enter into the life of the child are 
these: Work, play, social intercourse. 


Vacation Employment for Children 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are coming more and more daily 
to the recognition of work and industry as 
essential factors in the development of char- 
acter in the young, there are still many well- 
meaning but thoughtless parents who deny 
their children this precious privilege. I chal- 
lenge the moral right of parents to do this 
thing—either to permit their boys and girls 
to run about during vacation practically 
at will and without any duties and responsi- 
bilities; or to keep them during all this time 
overfed and overdressed and constantly in 
the midst of the “refining” influences of the 
social whirlwind. I deny the moral right 
of another class of parents to keep their 
children constantly grinding at the mill 
of toil during the school vacation. At 
some future time, the provisions of wise 
legislation will render it inexcusable 
on the part of parents that either of 
these wrongs against their children shall 
continue. 

But what is the willing parent to do? 
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Simply this: See that, during the vacation 
period, the child be given some work and 
responsibility proportionate to his years and - 
strength. In all of this, see that the work 
is for the sake of the child and not the child 
for the sake of the work. Do not consider 
the work as profit-bearing until you have 
first considered its character-building nature. 
Do not hesitate or fail to see that the little 
five-year-old performs daily some trifling 
duty that will awaken his sense of responsi- 
bility, and that the scale of duties be graded 
upward as the years advance. 

It would be futile for me to try to give 
a specific answer in reference to this prob- 
lem of work. Conditions are so manifold 
and varied. But the problem is a most 
serious one, and particularly in respect te 
boys growing up in the city. It is also my 
honest belief that the young girls among ail 
classes, rich and poor alike, should be re- 
quired to take a rigid but reasonable home 
course in the performance of the manifold 
household duties—if not under the im- 
mediate instruction of the mother, then 
under the direction of a trustworthy person 
either within the school or as special in- 
structor. There can be no questioning the 
fact that if all the growing girls be provided 
with such a course of training, their effi- 
ciency as future home makers will be tre- 
mendously enhanced. Herein lies a large part 
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AND LESSONS OF PLAY 
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of the solution of the alarming divorce prob- 
lem; and the vacation period is the most op- 
portune time for imparting such instruction. 

So with the boys. They simply must have 
something responsible to do during vacation 
or they will take upsome of the first lessons in 
criminality. Such great authorities as Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, Judge Ben Lindsey, and Hon. 
William George recognize work as a funda- 
mental principle of boy development. At the 
George Junior Republic the boy who will not 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow is 
cast into prison and fed on a diet of bread 
and water until he changes his mind. Now, 
I regard this as one of the elements of the 
splendid success of that juvenile institution 
in its achievements of transforming crooked 
boyhood into substantial manhood. 

It may therefore be regarded as a moral 
obligation of parents to provide something 
suitable for the boy to do during the vaca- 
tion period. No task may be regarded as 
too mean and lowly, provided it be such as 
to develop the boy’s physical strength, his 
self-reliance, and his courage to meet the 
trying conditions manfully. Great care 
should be exercised in seeing that the good 
effects of the work be not counteracted by 
some demoralizing influences of the place 
where he works. Keep him close at home 
if possible. It is both advisable and feasi- 
ble that small boys be taught to do ordinary 


housework. Or, where nothing else is avail- 
able, the resourceful father can invent some- 
thing for his son to do even if he has to 
think out a plausible excuse for having some 
materials moved about from one place to 
another in the back end of the lot. How- 
ever, it must be understood that the boy’s 
character will be nourished by far the best 
upon some sort of industry which he can 
see clearly the purpose and meaning of. 


What of Vacation Play? 


It needs no longer to be argued that the 
development of the child cannot go on prop- 
erly without a liberal amount of play. A 
new and inspiring philosophy of play is just 
now beginning to find its way into the pop- 
ular mind. Its essence is this: namely, that 
play is one of the greatest means of char- 
acter building in the young, and that it 
must be provided and carried on scientific- 
ally in order to get the best results from its 
practice. 

At last the science of research has been 
brought to bear upon the play life of chil- 
dren, to the end that not only its splendid 
meanings and purposes have been worked 
out, but also its best methods and materials 
are being carefully provided. But there is 
one phase of the play question that the 
people at large are yet slow in appreciating. 
Some even go so far as to resent it. I refer 
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to the fact that the play of children will not 
necessarily go on well when merely the 
opportunity and the means are provided, 
but that there must be careful direction 
of the play activities. However, the oppo- 
nents of this play-supervision theory are 
yielding just as fast as they can be shown on 
the playground the effective results of the 
principle in actual operation. It has been 
found that while the undirected playground 
lowers the market value of adjoining prop- 
erty, the directed playground enhances it. 

It is not intended here to give a detailed 
treatment of the play and the playground 
questions, but rather to urge upon parents 
the necessity of seeing that their children be 
provided with play as well as with work 
during the school vacation. If there be a 
public playground accessible, then by all 
means let the children have the benefits 
of its splendid aid. Unfortunately, only a 
small proportionate number of the millions 
of school children are in reach of such a 
helpful institution. So there is the pressing 
necessity of providing a substitute. 

Children do not play well or so advan- 
tageously alone. One of the greatest ele- 
ments of play is the social one. Then, see 
to it, if possible, that your child has one or 
more desirable play companions, and that 
there be provided reasonable materials and 
direction. The person who understands 
child nature can take some materials as 
simple as a few spools and nails and strings 
and rig up a “machine” that will both 
delight and instruct the youthful mind. On 
other occasions, it may be necessary to 
purchase some inexpensive materials out of 
which to construct some play apparatus. 
Those who have ample means must be 
cautioned against indulging the capricious 
side of thechild’s nature with an over-amount 
of ready-made toys and playthings. Herein 
lies the beginnings of those forms of self- 
indulgence and pampering which often 
lead to the dissipations and excesses of 
adult life. 

To those parents who doubt their ability 
to provide suitably for vacation play it is 
suggested that they apply to some general 
publishing house for a catalogue of books 
and materials for instruction. 


Vacation and the Social Life 


The tendency of all normal, pre-ado- 
lescent boys is to run with the crowd or 
gang. At this time the gang spirit is strong, 
and it should be reasonably indulged. Any 


good boy, if unrestrained, will naturall 
gravitate to the level of the tough crowd. 
For want of a better substitute he may be 
allowed to go at times in the company of 
boys who are somewhat inferior to himself 
in morals and manners without being con- 
taminated by them, provided a parent or 
teacher of strong personality keep close 
within the precincts of his confidence. There 
are many who will oppose the theory im- 
plied above. But from the evidence I can 
gather it is not advisable to keep the boy 
or girl exclusively at home for want of ideal 
social companions. 

The best element of the mature person- 
ality to-day is what we call “social effi- 
ciency.” By that we mean the ability of 
the individual to mingle with people on the 
various levels of life, and to exert a whole- 
some and beneficent influence over their 
conduct. Now, this work of socializing the 
growing child with a view to making him a 
positive moral force cannot be begun too 
soon; neither can it be accomplished by 
keeping him away from all associates. He 
must learn early, through association with 
those whose conduct violates his standards 
of right, not only how to withstand such 
evil influences, but also in a measure how to 
correct such faults. The vacation period 
offers peculiar opportunities to all thought- 
ful parents who would develop the moral 
stamina in their children rather than to 
allow it to deteriorate, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) The moralizing influence of 
the teacher is at this time inoperative. (2) 
The ordinary crowd with whom the child is 
mingling is freer from restraints than is the 
case during the school period. 

So I say, let your boy and girl run rather 
freely in the neighboring juvenile society 
during the day. But go into their councils 
at evening and go over with them the moral 
problems that have grown out of their day’s 
experiences. They will thus gradually ac- 
quire a system of natural standards whereby 
to judge juvenile conduct and you will be 
both surprised and gratified at their growth 
in moral self-reliance. Now, contrast if you 
will that other method, which some pursue, 
of keeping their children “out from among 
the contaminating crowd.” In the latter 
case, the child gradually comes to think of 
himself as a superior person with the com- 
mon crowd ranking far beneath him. Asa 
result his power of genuine sympathy with 
the great mass of humanity is permanently 
lost and his social efficiency as well. 
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CLIFTON F. HODGE, Ph.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dr. Hodge, who is biologist at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 


says he is through with window and door screens for all time. 


He has found a better 


way to avoid flies, simpler and less expensive. 


HY shut ourselves in prison and 
give our enemy, the house fly, the 
full freedom of undisputed posses- 

sion of the great out-of-doors? Why be an- 
noyed by screens which but half do the work 
they are intended for? Why have the fly 


about at all? As long as the fly was known: 


merely as an annoying nuisance there was lit- 
tle chance of enlisting concerted effort for its 
suppression. Now that it is convicted of 
being the bearer of all manner of germs of 
disease, its extermination has become the 
most urgent next step toward cleanly living. 

The fly breeds chiefly in stable mar ure, 
but will breed also in almost any decaying 
filth, animal or vegetable, and only ten 
days are required for eggs to hatch and the 
mature insect to emerge. We cannot too 


strongly advocate intelligent cleanliness, 


but even if all stable and barnyard accumu- 
lations were plowed into the field weekly, 
there would still remain in the cities the 
gutters, sewers, dumps, and all sorts of ac- 
cidental accumulations anywhere; and in 
the country, the miles of roadsides and acres 
of pastures. 

It is treason to give food and comfort to 
an enemy. If there is no more free feed- 
ing, there will be no more breeding. How- 
ever, the “fly-tight” garbage can, now in- 
sisted upon by boards of health, is designed 
to drive the famishing creatures into our 
houses to feed. Invite them into the cans, 
but catch every one that enters. Every- 
thing most attractive to flies can be placed 
in this receptacle and by attaching the trap 
it becomes a veritable vacuum cleaner for 
flies. 
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Dr. Hodge’s window and garbage pail 
fly-traps, and a formalin 
_ bottle 


You may “shoo” the same fly a hundred 
times. You do not have to catch it but 
once. Easier yet, give it the chance, and 
let the fly catch itself. Effective trapping 
at the most attractive feeding place on the 
premises—it may be the garbage can or 
swill barrel of a home or a room or shed in 
cases of larger establishments, hotels, res- 
taurants, markets, in which all waste mat- 
ters are collected—would render window 
and door screens unnecessary as a protec- 
tion against Musca domestica. 

A fly seeks its food entirely by smell and 
will crawl in to it through any dark crack. 
After feeding, it will fly up or crawl toward 
the light. 


The Window Trap 


Before storms, evenings, or when savory 
cooking is going on, flies are attracted to the 
kitchen. If we have a screen covering the 
entire window on the outside, the simple 
device shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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tion will catch the flies as fast as they come. 
Two narrow strips of thin wood or tin, fas- 
tened to the outside of the screens, guide the 
flies to the small opening into the wire cage 
in the center. These will not go back to the 
stable to lay their eggs. 
Where stable cellars are necessary, the so- 
called “‘fly-tight”’ construction so often in- 
sisted upon by authorities is calculated to 
keep up the supply of flies forever. Mil- 
lions of eggs may be laid in the material 
before it is put into the cellar; the warm 
material is the best possible incubator; the 
flies as they hatch will swarm out whenever 
the place is opened, as it must be daily. 
Suppose we have at least one window on the 
sunny side and have it screened with dur- 
able wire net. The flies, as they hatch, will 
swarm to this window, and by the usual 
guide-strips we may lead them to an open- 
ing near the top, into a trap. Then, too, 
the odor from this window will attract the 
flies which are seeking a place to ovipesit. 
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If we shut them out, they will find some 
other filth in which to lay their eggs. By 
means of guide-strips on the outside of the 
screen, invite them in—into another trap. 
Thus we catch them “coming and going.” 


The Bottle Trap 

A simple, effective means of poisoning is to 
fill a good-sized bottle with a two per cent. 
solution of formalin, the common germicide. 
Place a saucer over it and invert the 
whole. 

A nick is broken in the mouth of the 
bottle, or it may be set up on a bit of chip, 
so that the liquid will partially fill the saucer 
and a small slice of bread, covered with 
sugar, is placed in one side as an added 
attraction. Both bottle and saucer may be 
mounted in a wooden or wire bracket so that 
it may be hung in any sunny corner about 
the stable or porch; or, with a little shelf 
tacked in place, the bottle may be simply 


leaned up in a corner. During hot, dry 
weather, with no other water near, this 
device will cover the back porch or stable 
floor black with flies. It is quite possible 
some such poisoning method, worked out-of- 
doors, would prove the cheapest and easiest 
way of dealing with the whole fly problem. 
The bottle keeps the strength of solution 
and doles it down as needed, so that, once 
set, it requires no attention for months. 


The Garbage Can Trap 


The garbage-can trap is very simple. A 
hole is cut in the cover of the can just the 
right size for one of the familiar wire traps 
to fit over. A special rustless trap for this 
purpose is now being made. The fly is 
attracted from a great distance by the odor. 
It cannot get into the can but invariably 
walks into the trap. By count I once 
caught 2,500 flies in fifty-five minutes in 
such a trap at the rear of a grocery store. 


My Attic Apiary 


By 


ATHENIAN 


EGIN early (my start was about June 
B 15, and I netted eighteen pounds of 
honey that year). Provide an attic 
room, lighted by one window or skylight 
with a fly-screen on it easy to move. The 
screen should have a Porter bee-escape (25 
cents) inserted in an upper corner; the room 
to face east, south, or west; I prefer east, as 
the bees wake up earlier for business. 

A stout bench, rigid, nailed fast, two feet 
wide, runs along near the outside wall. 
Provide places, say two feet apart, for four 
or five hives if possible, for future ease of 
mind. But begin with one. For each hive 


provide a runway: a wooden trough three 
inches deep and as wide as the hive (find 
that out, sure!), covered with wire netting, 
but with two boards across the top at each 
end, with a crack between just wide enough 
for a sheet of zinc to slip down in. These 
zincs are for use as storm doors in winter, 
and are to have a slot cut out of the lower 
edge, three-eights of an inch high and seven 
inches long, so at all times that much 
freedom of egress is given, regardless of 
winter. 

The runway leads to a port of the same 
size, through the outer wall of the house; 
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and the outer end should slant downward 
with a joint, to shed rain. Paint it well, 
and sprinkle fine sand inside on that slope 
while wet, to make it rough. The runway 
proper should be as level and smooth as 
possible. Mine had to lead out through the 
slope of the roof; this proved an advantage, 
as it gave the whole roof for an alighting 
board. Also it made a leak and a job for 
the carpenter. (Don’t let him nail zinc 
down as doorsteps. The sun makes it too 
hot for bees’ feet.) 

I prefer the ‘“‘Danz” hive (Danzenbaker). 
The entrance is the whole width. You 
should get the brood-chamber; a beeboard, 
which rests on it and prevents queen and 
drones from going upward; the super, filled 
with boxes for honey-making; a wire fly- 
screen, on that; a board cover over all; a 
healthy brick, to keep it there. In the hive 
should be a colony of 10,000 or more Italian 
bees with an Italian, wing-clipped queen. 
All this you buy. 

For tools, a broad chisel, long ‘screw- 
driver, bee-veil, rubber gloves, smoker, gas 
pliers, and an escape-board—a board with 
a bee-escape let into the middle of it. 

The hive should: come late in the day. 
Put on veil and gloves, place the hive on the 
bench close to the selected runway (be sure 
the storm doors have been taken out and 
the runway is nailed rigid), rip off the net- 
ting nailed over the hive entrance and 
gently shove the hive forward tight against 
the runway entrance. Many bees will rush 
out around you. No matter—provided you 
have thick clothing on; otherwise—! The 
rest will begin to rush in and out of doors, 
to see where they are. Presently, let out 
those clustered now around the window, and 
they will join the throng. That’s all. By 
sunset they will have calmed down and by 
morning be busy, as though high in a cliff 
above all men. 

Through the runway net you can watch 
them, and in time get to learn their ways. 
The top screen allows you to see how the 
boxes are being filled. Always afterward 
leave the cover on and tight. They want 
the dark. Perhaps the inner joint of the 
runway, next the hive, leaks bees. They 
get through little holes, and you may not 
have measured right in making it. Putty 
will remedy that; and of course all other 
runways but that one are kept closed till 
needed for future swarms. Of course the 
nearer the wall, the easier for the bees; but 
for roof reasons my runways are two feet 


long and work well enough. I keep covers 
on them, darkening them, ordinarily. 

Honey-time comes. Fill the smoker with 
some dry, rotten wood, a live coal at the 
bottom, green grass in the top. Puff it 
alight (better practice a little the day be- 
fore), slip the chisel in under the super and 
lift it a crack. Puff in some smoke, wait 
a minute; do it again; again; also some into 
the top. Start the super all around with 
the chisel, take off the brick, get the escape- 
board ready, lift the super suddenly by the 
back end and slide in the board with the 
hollow, cuplike side uppermost. Do it 
quickly, and get it square on the top. Let 
down the super on it, replace top board and 
brick, and go downstairs. This is in the 
afternoon; by morning very few bees will be 
in the super, if any. A little smoke con- 
trols them if need be. 

Of course you have worn veil and gloves 
during the above affair. Be quiet, move 
gently, jar nothing, kill as few as possible 
in your work, and smoke often will be need- 
less. When the super is full of honey—or 
before if you wish—put another one on 
under it with the escapeboard between, and 
thenceforward you can get honey for the 
table as needed without veil or gloves. Put 
a third super on later if need be, to give 
plenty of room for them to work in, then 
they won’t think of swarming that season; 
but unless you have a big colony of 40,000 
or so at the outset—which isn’t likely—next 
year will be time enough to think about 
that. Meanwhile you will have bought a 
book—say, The A, B, C of Beekeeping— 
and read up on that, provided hive, etc. 

Winter comes; on go the storm doors, un- 
cover the runways, and swathe the hive with 
five or six layers of newspapers, tied or 
tacked on. That stays on till spring. The 
bees don’t, though. I have seen them com- 
ing out in a stream on a warm February day, 
for a health flight. 

That’s all. The rest you can learn from 
books—and this, too, if you know where to 
look. And the result? Last fall in one hive 
I had 40,000 bees and 70 pounds of honey, 
not counting their own private stores for 
the winter, down below. The children said 
30 pounds were none too much for us, and 
they were prophets. Ten pounds I reserved 
for bee-feeding in case of a cold spring; 
30 pounds [ sold offhand to friends and neigh- 
bors at 25 cents per pound. The market 
price was then about 4o cents. And I had 
found a most enjoyable hobby meanwhile. 
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Household Arts 


HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


Associate Editor and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


A VIEW OF THE KITCHEN OF COUNT S. OKUMA, TOKIO, JAPAN. 

JAPANESE KITCHENS ARE NOTABLE FOR THE ABSENCE OF BAKING 

APPARATUS, THE BAKING BEING LEFT TO'THE PUBLIC BAKERY. 

THE BASKETS ON THE UPPER LEFT IN THIS VIEW ARE USED FOR 

WASHING RICE AND VEGETABLES. THE BOX AT THE LOWER 
RIGHT IS A REFRIGERATOR, BEING SO MARKED, 
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THE BOXLIKE OBJECTS ON THE STOVE AT THE RIGHT ARE USED TO STEAM POTATOES, RICE, 
ETC. THE KETTLE AT THE LEFT IS USED FOR BOILING WATER 


THE THREE KETTLES NEAR THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE, AND CONNECTED WITH GAS PIPES, ARE 
USED FOR BOILING RICE. THE TUBS ON THE UPPER SHELF MODERATE THE HEAT 
OF THE RICE, WHICH THEY CONVEY TO THE DINING ROOM 
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THE PANTRY IN COUNT OKUMA'S HOUSE. TWO SINKS APPEAR IN THE FOREGROUND. 


IN THE SINK AT 
THE RIGHT ARE TWO TUBS FOR WASHING DISHES. 


THE FLOOR IS BARE AND ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 


THE BUTLER’S PANTRY IN THE HOME OF COUNT OKUMA. THE MAIDS ARE CARRYING DISHES TO 
THE DINING ROOM. THE STOOL-LIKE LACQUERED WARES IN THE LEFT CORNER 
OF THE SHELF ARE THE INDIVIDUAL TABLES 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE KITCHEN IN THE HOME OF COUNT OKUMA 


THESE VERY INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS ARE REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE HOOSIER 
MANUFACTURING CO., NEW CASTLE, IND., TO WHOM THEY WERE SENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE AICHIKEN COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, MONZENCHO, NAKAKU, NAGOYA, JAPAN 
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How We Test Refrigerators 


In the Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
The test and investigations are carried on in order 


utensils and apparatus of all kinds. 


to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for advice concern- 
ing labor-saving devices at any time, and have their letters fully answered. 
Each ‘month is published the list of apparatus which has been 


tested and approved the previous month. 


A complete list for 


1910 was published in the January, 1911, issue. These 
are invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper. 


A WORD CONCERNING THIS ARTICLE 
It pays, from several points of view, to thoroughly understand your refrig- 


erator. 


This article tells all about the refrigerator and its working, and 
should be read by every housekeeper. 


If you do not know just what the Good Housekeeper Institute does, and 
why it does it, this article will enlighten you on these questions also. 

Next month’s article in this series will treat of ice-cream freezers and water 
stills; last month’s told all about gas stoves and gas appliances. 


This is one of the questions which 
come in so frequently. Were a 
class in housekeeping before me—those 
many who have asked that question—I 
should desire to give a Yankee reply and 
_ask a series of questions such as these: 
What is the purpose of a refrigerator? 
Is it primarily designed to keep ice or pre- 
serve food? Why does cold keep food? 
Will it keep it indefinitely? Why not? 
Does the melting of the ice assist in the 
production of cold? Should the air of the 


is the best refrigerator? 


refrigerator be dry or moist? Why? How 

may the air of such a device be kept cold and 
? 

oTThen what should one look for in a re- 

frigerator? 

That is, until one knows why food spoils 
and how this may be delayed if not pre- 
vented, she cannot intelligently look for 
those points which mark the good refrigera- 
tor. Even then one must have some stand- 
ard of comparison if she is to know. 

Standards in devices, in apparatus, and in 
machines are difficult things to establish. 
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A dynamo may be of a certain horsepower, 
and we then know its capacity. An auto- 
mobile may be a one-, three- or four-cylinder 
machine. Weights and measures are stand- 
ard things; even a cooking utensil holds so 
many pints or quarts, but a refrigerator— 
what should it do, or not do? 

In the first place it should have ample ice 
space. It should be well constructed and 
very well insulated that the cold may be 
retained. Good insulation in a refrigera- 
tor is quite as essential as the same thing in 
a fireless cooker, but the refrigerator requires 
something the fireless cooker does not ; name- 
ly, proper circulation of air. This is an essen- 
tial—first, because dry air is as necessary as 
cold air for the keeping of food; and, second, 
because in this way the low temperature of 
the refrigerator is better maintained. 

Now, in order to reach the standard we set 
for a good refrigerator in Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, the device must answer the 
series of questions given. In the first place 
it must maintain a certain low temperature 
under certain conditions and during a period 
of time. It must also keep dry; that is, 
show no gathering of moisture under diffi- 
cult atmospheric conditions, and the cir- 
culation of air prove to be good. 


Practical Tests 


The refrigerators we have so far tested 
were tried out last summer during the 
months of July, August and September in 
the large room of the Institute, where the 
big plate glass windows, unshaded by 
awnings, were exposed to the western sun. 
The temperature for days ran from 77 to 
94, and up to 97. In the morning it 
would be as low as 76 degrees, reaching 86, 
90, 97, and even 98 in the middle of the 
afternoon. 

The refrigerators were filled on Monday, 
the ice being weighed and the ice boxes 
filled—not half full, but a chunk of ice was 
cut to fill the ice compartment as nearly as 
possible. Then no further ice was added 
during the first week in order to see how 
rapidly the ice melted under different con- 
ditions; and how the device responded. 
During the second week ice was put in the 
boxes each day; that is, the ice compart- 
ments were kept filled. The third week acer- 
tain amount of ice was put in every other 
day, and so on. The rapidity of ice melt- 
ing and temperatures were watched steadily 
under all possible conditions, for the su- 
preme test of the refrigerator is to keep the 


food placed in it in good condition for a 
protracted time. 


Non-Absorption of Odors 


In each refrigerator matches, salt, dry 
cereals and crackers were placed, and in 
some were kept all summer; in others until 
they became moist. In those in which 
these materials were kept during the entire 
time, they never became moist, salt and 
crackers being taken out in September crisp. 
and dry. 

In each refrigerator milk, butter, onions, 
melons and those food materials which are 
apt to absorb or give out odors were put to-. 
gether, but in their right relations; for cold 
air falls; warm air rises and the circulation 
of any good refrigerator must and should be 
down below the ice, up on the other side, 
over the ice and down again. Milk, butter, 
and those foodstuffs which readily absorb 
odors should be placed at the bottom of the 
refrigerator; if possible under the ice or im- 
mediately next below. Then the melons, 
onions and those things which have odors 
which may be absorbed should go at the top 
of the box, and it should be noted that the 
coldest place is below, not above, the ice, so 
that jellies, cream, etc., which the housewife 
desires to solidify should be placed immedi- 
ately below where the cold air can fall on 
them and facilitate the process. 

The tests carried on during July gave 
with one refrigerator a radius of temperature 
ranging from 36 to 50 degrees with a small 
ice consumption. During the hot week of 
the temperatures given, the temperature in 
one refrigerator ran 40 degrees, 42, 41, 44, 
40. Another refrigerator during this same 
week gave 60 degrees, 64, 62, 68, 64—a 
temperature quite incapable of keeping food 
from comparatively rapid decomposition. 
Another, however, responded with 44 de- 
grees, 45, 43, 44, 4I—a very even range with 
the use of comparatively little ice. 

At noon one Saturday the temperature of 
the six refrigerators under tria! gave the fol- 
lowing: 50 degrees, 52, 55, 55, 65, 70. This 
was taken when the ice had been allowed to 
get very low previous to the boxes being 
filled for over Sunday. On Monday at noon 
the boxes reported these temperatures: 
45 degrees, 47, 50, 50, 60, 65—exactly five 
degrees’ drop in each. But the ice con- 
sumption varied to a very considerable de- 
gree. One hundred pounds had been put 
in each box on Saturday at noon; No. 1 had 
lost 25 Ibs.; No. 2, 26 Ibs.; No. 3, 26 lbs.; 
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No. 4, 32 lbs.; No. 5, 47% lbs.; No. 6, over 
50 lbs., in that time. 


Just What the Refrigerator Is For 


A refrigerator is a device designed to pre- 
serve perishable food materials for a period 
of time. Now, all that the proper preserv- 
ing of food needs is to protect it from the 
attack of the micro-organisms which desire it 
for the same purpose as do higher living 
‘things; that is, to consume as food. These 
micro-organisms flourish in warm, moist 
air, and the aim of the housewife being to 
keep the food from spoiling, she must so far 
as possible have the aid of dry, cold air. 
Any degree of cold except one beyond 
freezing point delays the process but is not 
capable of preventing it. Cold, dry air is 


effective, as, while molds grow readily upon | 


any food containing only a small amount of 
water, bacteria. require some considerable 
percentage of water in order to develop and 
grow. The drier the air in a refrigerator, the 
better the food will keep. 

Now it is as the ice melts that the food 
gets or absorbs cold and the refrigerator is 
chilled; if the ice is actually prevented from 
melting, the temperature will not be mate- 
rially decreased. This does not mean, as 
has been shown, that the faster the ice melts 
the colder the air becomes, but a steady 
melting must go on if the cold is to be pro- 
duced or maintained. To wrap the ice in 
newspaper or flannel means to surround it 
with an insulating material, which, holding 
the cold, not alone prevents the ice from 
melting but the cold from permeating the 
rest of the box. If the circulation of air be 
not properly provided for and maintained, 
the degree of cold not only will not be so low, 
but the purity and dryness of the air is en- 
dangered. 

The cold keeps food from spoiling because 
it keeps the attacking micro-organisms in 
_ abeyance, dormant and helpless, partic- 
ularly if there is not sufficient water for 
them to live on. But the cold will not keep 
the food indefinitely unless it be extreme 
cold, because some species of bacteria can 
slowly grow at low temperatures. This is 
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why there must be a time limit on cold 
storage, as the food slowly but surely deteri- 
orates and becomes unfit for use. 

Of course the best way to keep bacteria 
out is never to let them in. This is practi- 
cally impossible, but to a certain degree the 
effort should be made to accomplish this in 
a refrigerator. It must be kept clean, 
which means sanitarily, not merely appar- 
ently, clean. 

In selecting a refrigerator, a seamless, 
lined one with rounded corners, having no 
cracks and no ungetatable places for proper 
scalding and cleaning, should be chosen. 
The ice chamber is usually lined with gal- 
vanized iron or steel, which will not rust and 
can be properly cleaned, and this should be 
connected with the food chambers by flues or 
such arrangement as to produce a current of 
air. It should not run across the top of the 
box, but be at one side and of ample size and 
capacity. The shelves should be easily de- 
tached and the drip pipe needs also to be 
removable that it may be cleaned and 
scalded. 

The ice with which a refrigerator or water 
cooler is filled is often dirty and may even 
carry disease germs locked in its cold, ap- 
parently clean depths. For this reason 
food should not be brought into direct con- 
tact with it and the drip pipe should be 
arranged so as to carry away all melting ice, 
no water dripping into the compartments 
below. Foods that are eaten raw are often 
placed on the ice, but this should not be 
done unless they are wrapped or placed in 
a clean, damp cloth. 

The refrigerator should be treated well 
and cared for properly that it may last for 
years and keep sweet and clean. The main 
points have been given and our method of 
testing explained. The housewife may ask, 
“But how are we to know?” To begin with, 
you may know when you see our “Seal of 
Approval” attached to the refrigerator that 
it has been severely tried and not found 
wanting. If it is one we have not had the 
opportunity of testing, ask the dealer to try 
it and let you watch the results. If he will 
not do so, ask us. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved | 


SPECIAL NOTICE—In the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we are putting 
our Seal of Approval upon certain articles submitted to us. 


This should not be misconstrued to indicate 


that the approval has been given to an entire line of goods sent out by any firm. 

For instance, when a fireless cooker, fitted with aluminum utensils or finished with a certain kind 
of lining, is approved, this should not be taken as an indication that we approve of the same device 
‘when fitted with enamel pans or lined with a different maferial. When we have approved a refrigerator 
with the ice compartment at the side we have not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make 


which has the ice compartment across the entire top. 
We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers need to note. 


Ice Cream Freezers 


No. 288—The Gem Freezer. These freezers 
have pine pails held by electric welded hoops. 
The cans are heavily retinned and have drawn 
steel bottoms, coated with pure block tin. The 
can is large in comparison with the size of the 
pail, thus insuring quickness of action with mini- 
mum amount of ice. The dasher is made with 
three metal wings attached to a center rod at 
the ends. This rod also carries two automatic 
wooden scrapers, so hung as to hold rigid against 
the side of the can when this is revolved. Both 
can and dasher revolve in opposite directions, 
this forcing the cream from center to circumfer- 
ence of can where it is frozen yet kept stirred 
in by the scrapers. The gears are completely 
covered, so that neither salt nor ice can get in 
cogs, nor the fingers be caught in any manner. 
The freezer may be operated by crank handle or 
fly wheel and is not only simply and easily cleaned 
and handled but freezes cream of velvety texture 
in a few moments. Made by the North Brothers 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ No. 290—The Blizzard Freezer. This is made 
_ with the same pine pail held by electric welded 

hoops, retinned cylinder and covered gearing of 
. the Gem, but has a different dasher. This dasher 
consists of a single metal rod carrying alternating 
wings or beaters, and two rods to which are at- 
tached the wooden scrapers. The operating 
mechanism is different, the can alone revolving, 
the dasher being held stationary during the 
freezing process. Made by the North Brothers 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 291—The American Twin Freezer. This 
is unique both in operation and accomplishment, 
two creams or an ice and a cream being frozen 
at the same time. The pail is of pine, the cylinder 


made as in the other freezers, except that it is 
divided into two parts by a vertical division so 
arranged that a double dasher sets down over it 
into the can. This dasher carries two sets of 
scrapers and two beaters, but only one central 
rod or shaft. This is carried as usual to the pro- 
tected gear. The head of the freezer sets down 
over this shaft and fastens in place. On top of 
the cross piece is a handle so arranged that the 
can is swung backward and forward by a rock- 
ing motion of the crank. One scraper of the set 
in each half of the can scrapes when the can 
moves in one direction and the other when it 
moves in the opposite direction. The freezing 
is accomplished quickly and with ease, and yet 
no more ice is used than when freezing a single 
cream. Made by the North Brothers Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 292—The North Pole Freezer. A small 
all-metal freezer having a galvanized iron can in 
which a heavily tinned cylinder is placed. The 
small dasher has 
metal wings and rod 
and wooden scrapers, 
these with the turn- 
ing of cylinder ac- 
complishing a triple 
motion. The crank 
turns on the side and 
a. metal cover fits 
over the entire 
freezer, thus prevent- 
ing a great escape 
of cold. The entire 
construction of the freezer is in accordance 
with a high grade of workmanship. Made 
4 the Alaska Freezer Co., Winchendon, 

ass. 
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Fireless Cooker 


No. 293—The Chambers Fireless Cooking 
Gas Stove. This is a unique device of great in- 
terest to those who are watching the development 
of the fireless cooker. In this device the princi- 
ples of refrigerator construction have been ap- 
plied to a cook stove. The box is built primarily 
of sheet iron with an outer wooden frame. Be- 
tween iron and wood is a two-inch fireproof in- 
sulating material through which there is no ap- 
preciable loss of heat. The box or stove is 

mounted on casters and 
the door of the oven is 
built and insulated as 
are the sides. At one 
side is a door through 
which the oven light may 
be watched 
and regu- 
lated, but 
the cock is so 
arranged that 
the gas is 
automatic- 
ally shut off 
when: this 
door is 
closed. The 
top of the 
stove is fin- 
ished with a 
heavy sheet 
of galvan- 
ized iron on 
which the 
gas burners 
are mounted. These may be lighted and used 
open, or after the article has been brought to 
boiling point, the gas may be turned out and 
the hood let down over the article, so that 
it will cook by means of retained heat. The 
hoods are so hung as to be easily lifted and 
adjusted. The device is in fact a fireless cook 
stove, the ordinary operations of cooking being 
accomplished on it as with any gas stove, while 
all the work done by fireless cookers can be done 
with security and comparative ease. Made by 
the Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 


Fireless Gas Stove 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


No. 295—The Erie Cast Aluminum Ware. These 
utensils are made of aluminum with a small per- 
centage of metal alloy, enough to make the alumi- 
num sufficiently hard to mold in castings. The uten- 
sils are light and 
seamless, being 
cast in one piece, 
hence there are 
no joints or seams 
to hold particles 
of food or to give 

- trouble. They are 
practically inde- 
structible and at- 
tractive in finish. 
The following 
articles have re- 
ceived special at- Dutch Oven or Aluminum Casserole 
tention in the In- 
stitute: a double lipped skillet with wood handle, 
a round griddle with handle cast on side, a Dutch 


oven or aluminum casserole dish with cover and 
two-lip handles; two tea kettles, one having a flat, 
the other a corrugated bottom, this giving more 
heating surface; a muffin pan and kitchen spoons. 
Made by the Griswold Mig. Co., Erie, Pa. 


Enamel Cooking Utensils 


No. 296—Agate Ware Saucepans. These 
cooking utensils are made of sheet steel, which 
after being nickel plated is dipped in enamel 
baths, having two light coats of enamel, which 
are first dried, then baked on. The nickel plating 
gives a peculiar surface to which the enamel ad- 


Enamel Cooking Utensils 


heres and the two dippings give a finish which 
does not readily crack or chip. The greatest 
care is taken in the manufacture of this ware, 
which is gray and always bears its trade name. 
Made by Lalance & Grosjean, 299 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Vacuum Cleaners 


No. 299—The Duntley Pneumatic Electric 
Cleaner. This vacuum cleaner is designed for 
operation on any electric lighting circuit: The 
machine consists of a metal cylinder about six- 
teen inches high mounted on casters which lift 
the cleaner two inches from the floor. The motor, 
which is of the universal type, hence may be 
used on either alternating or direct current, is in 
the lower part of the cylinder. The pump is 
above, and still above 
this is the vacuum 
chamber with its screws 
and dust receptacle. The 
dust is caught in a white 
canvas bag, a black felt 
bag below acting as a 
screen and air filter. The 
cleaner hasa full equip- 
ment of tools, including 
a blower hose which 
may be used in connec- 
tion with a disinfector 
which is not one of 
the regular attach- 
ments coming with 
the machine. This de- 
vice may be used for 
ordinary cleaning and 
disinfection, or for fu- 
migating when used with the proper solutions un- 
der the direction of a physician or health officer. 
Made by the Duntley Mfg. Co., 234 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
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No. 300—The Regina Pneumatic Electric 
Cleaner. Model B. This is a vacuum cleaner 
designed to be operated on any available electric 
lighting circuit. It consists of an oblong metal 
box with a curved removable cover, the case 
resting on a wooden 
base which is mounted 
on roller bearing felt- 
oid casters. The suc- 
tion is created by two 
diaphragm pumps ar- 

so as to work 
alternately, thus pro- 
ducing a powerful con- 
tinuous suction. The 
motor is mounted 
above the pumps 
directly underneath 
the rounding cover, 
and the galatea dust 
bag is situated below 
these. The dust bag 
is cylindrical in shape 
and is tightly fastened 
to the metal rim by 
which it is fitted into 
the machine. The 
machine is about eighteen inches long, eleven 
inches wide and twenty inches high and weighs 
about fifty pounds. Made by the Regina Co., 
Broadway and 17th Street, New York City. 


No. 301—The Cyclone Hand Cleaner. A 
hand power vacuum cleaner by which cleaning 
is done by the suction created by a diaphragm 
pump worked by a lever. The ma- 
chine stands on an oblong wooden base 
at one end of which is the cylindrical 
vacuum chamber and dust recep- 
tacle. The pump with its at- 
tached lever and piston rod occupy 
the rest of the base. The dust f 
receptacle, which may be easily i 
and conveniently cleaned, has 
an observation glass in the 
top which enables the oper- 
ator to see the dirt being 
sucked into 
the machine 
when in 
action. The 
nozzle of 
the sweep- 
ing tube is 
pur- 
posely 
heavy in 
order to 
rest on the 
floor with- 
out pres- 
sure from 
the oper- 
ator. Submitted by Charles W. Emery, 2036 
North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 302—The Junior Vacuum Cleaner. This 
is a well made cheaper machine being constructed 
on much the same principles as the Cyclone, but 
is a lighter, smaller cleaner. It stands on an 
open base or frame occupying a floor space of 
two feet in length by one foot wide. The cylin- 
drical vacuum chamber is mounted at one end 


Regina Vacuum Cleaner 


Cyclone Vacuum Cleaner 


Junior Vacuum Cleaner 


with attached piston is at the end of frame. The 
machine does good work. Submitted by Charles 
W. Emery, 2036 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Stove and Toaster 


No. 303—The Cadillac Combination Stove 
and Toaster. This little stove is désigned for 
use on any electric lighting circuit. It consists 
of a square insulated base having an open nickel 
top underneath which are the heating coils. Be- 
neath these coils is a sliding nickeled drawer 
having a small wire tray on which toast may be 


Cadillac Electric Toaster 


made while the coffee, tea, or other material is 
cooking above. The heat may be regulated by 
means of a plug connection. The stove is at- 
tractive in appearance, cooks quickly and is 
easily cleaned. Made by the Cadillac Electric 
Mfg. Co., Cadillac, Mich. 


No. 306—The Westinghouse Electric Toaster 
Stove. This is a device designed for use on any 
electric lighting circuit. It consists of an oblong 
nickel plated stove supported on four feet some 
two and one half inches high. The surface of 
the stove is composed of small strips of steel 
placed close together underneath which is the 
heating unit. Over this steel surface may be 
placed a wire screen on which bread may be 
toasted or a steel plate on which griddle cakes, 
et cetera, may be baked. Each toaster stove is 
equi with toaster griddle, steel top plate, 
handle and cake turner, plug and flexible cord 


og of the base and carries in it the dust bag. The . 
chamber attaches to this, being supported 
an . from the base by an iron frame, and the lever 
. 
& 
ne 


ready for use. The cord which carries the cur- 
rent is provided with a push button plug which 
lies on the table so current may be turned on 


Westinghouse Toaster Stove 


and off without leaving device to go to light 
socket where attachment has been made. Made 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Metal Ash Barrel 


No. 309—The Stephenson Spiral Ribbed Ash 
, Barrel, Thisdeviceisa 
good sized galvanized 
iron ash barrel about 
three feet in height 
and eighteen inches 
in diameter. It is 
durably and simply 
made, having no 
rough edges, but rein- 
forced and protected 
by eight spiral hollow 
galvanized iron ribs, 
which are riveted to 
outside. The barrel 
is fitted with two 
heavy handles for lift- 
ing, cannot catch fire 
from hot ashes and 
will not rust. Made 
by G. H. Stephenson & Co., 27 Farrar St., 
Lynn, Mass. 


Stephenson Ash Barrel 


THENIP-IT 


STRAWBERRY 


HULLER 


Strawberry Huller 
No. 310—The “Nip-It” Strawberry Huller. 
This device consists of a small -nickel clip, 
rounded at each end and so indented as to make 
it possible to hold 
the berry, if desired. 
The strawberry is 
held in one hand, oe 
the ends of the clip 
closed over the hull 
and a nip cuts and 
pulls it from the berry. Made by Windsor, Stephens 
& Company, Newton Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Oil Stove 
No. 311—The New Perfection Oil Stove. 
This is a three burner cabinet blue flame oil stove. 
The body of the stove is raised on four legs and 
carries three burners fitted with flame spreaders 
and chimneys of enamel having small mica doors 
through, which wick can be lighted and flame 
watched. The oil tanks are at side. The top of 
the stove is fitted with three racks over the 
chimney tops and an upper frame which per- 
forms several offices. The back and sides pro- 
tect the articles cooking from draught, and the 
top becomes warm enough to be used for warm- 
ing plates, etc. Nickel handles at each end, 
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INSTITUTE 


New Perfection Oil Stove and Oven 


which may be used for towel racks, and two 
nickel plate racks attached to back of stove 
may be opened or closed as required. Made by 
the Standard Oil Company of New York, 50 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Portable Ovens 


No. 312—The New Perfection Oven. This 
device consists of two end pieces, back, top, door 
and open bottom, which are locked together with 
corner strips to form the oven. The oven is fitted 
with two wire shelves running on shelf brackets 
and an adjustable heat deflector. The sides are 
double, the lining perforated so as to provide for 
ventilation. The oven is a quick and even baker 
and may be used on top shelf of stove as a warming 
closet when not needed for baking purposes. 
Made by the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 313—The Boss Oven. This is a portable 
oven constructed of polished steel designed for 
use on any gas, oil or alcohol stove. It is lined 


Boss Portable Oven 


throughout with a corrugated tin lining, this form- 
ing an air space between outer y and lining, 
and insuring both ventilation and distribution of 
heat. The removable heat deflector in the bot- 
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tom of the oven is arranged to distribute the heat 
throughout the oven, thus preventing the over- 
heating at the bottom, sure to occur if proper 
distribution is not secured. The oven may be 
fitted with a heavy glass door which fastens at 
the top and when open is held in place by two 
chains, one at each side, or with a door having a 
thermometer if desired. Mica windows in the 
front of base enable one to see the gas jets of 
stove and to regulate flame without lifting the 
oven. The oven grates are made of heavy wire 
securely fastened at the ends to insure durability. 
Made by the Huenfeld Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hot Water Bottle 


No. 305—Aluminum Hot Water 
Bottle. This is a light, aluminum 
bottle with tightly fastening alu- 
minum stopper. The bottle has a 
capacity of nearly two quarts and 
is designed for use where a hot 
water bottle is inconvenient. It 
holds the heat for a considerable 
period and may be used as a ther- 
mos bottle if desired, if the time 
is not too long. With the bottle 
comes a soft eiderdown cover. 
Water keeps hot in the bottle 
longer than in a hot water bag of 
the same capacity. Made by M. 
. H. Parsons, 1811 Angell Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

Hot Water Bag 4 
No. 304—Rabbit Hot Water Bag. This is a 
small hot water bag designed for a child’s use. 

It is made in rabbit shape and covered with a 

washable white cover buttoned on. The rabbit 

has pink eyes and pink lined ears and a little 
cotton tail. The bag is supplied with a patent 
air vent and is an attractive and sanitary article 
for the sick or aching child. Made by Mistress 
Patty Comfort, 183 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 


Paper Garbage Bags 

No. 314—Paper Bags for Garbage Pails. 
These are bags made of heavy manila paper rein- 
forced at the bottom by folds of the paper itself. 
They are designed to be placed in an ordinary 
garbage receptacle and hold garbage which is 
properly drained, but by no means necessarily 
dry. They do not leak, nor soften and burst with 
ordinary use and provide a sanitary and conve- 
niently clean method of handling garbage. Made 
by D. S. Walton & Co., 132 Franklin Street, New 
York City. 


Aluminum Handled Knives 


No. 298—Landers, Frary & Clark’s Cele- 
brated Carvers. These knives fill a long felt 
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want of the housekeeper. In the set are a carv- 
ing knife and fork, a long slim bladed meat knife, 
two shorter, powerful cutters, and a saw toothed 
bread knife. They are made with the best steel 
blades welded into solid aluminum handles, mak- 
ing practically indestructible, fine looking as well 
as cutting knives. These knives cannot be in- 
jured by water. Made by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


No. 298—Kitchen Knives. These aluminum 
handled steel knives come singly or in an as- 
sorted set of twelve, comprising French knives, 
sharp and square pointed vegetable and paring 
knives, boning knives, et cetera. They are made 
of the best steel welded into solid aluminum 
handles, and are not only pleasant to use. but 
practically indestructible. e handles cannot 
be injured by soaking in water, nor will blade 
separate from the handles. Made by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Nursery Washer 


No. 307—Mother’s Baby Clothes Washer. 
This is a device designed and made so that it may 
be placed over the closet seat and the washing 
of the baby’s soiled clothes done without han- 
dling. The machine is simple in construction and 
operation and after the washing is accomplished 
is easy to clean. The washing is done by a metal 
plunger which forces the water through the 
clothes and thoroughly cleanses them. An attach- 
ment on the side of the can opens a plug for the 
escape of the water and added pressure on the 
handle of the plunger squeezes the clothes. With 
this device the baby’s clothes may be washed 
with little effort in a short time and without 
handling. Made by H. E. Hessler & Co., Syra- 
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Household Water Still 


No. 308—The Rochester Water Still. A de- 
vice for distilling water in the ordinary house- 
hold. This consists of three metal drums set one 
above the other, the lower containing the water 
to be distilled, the middle forming the chamber 
which holds the distilled water and the upper 
being the condensing chamber. This still is a 
model of simplicity, operates on the ordinary 
coal or gas range and will give from fifteen to 
twenty quarts of distilled water daily if desired. 
The device is not only most simple in operation, 
but there is little or nothing to get out of order 
and it is most sanitary in its simplicity. The still 
is made of copper throughout, heavily lined with 


. tin, and may be purchased finished in polished 


copper or nickel plated as desired. Made by the 
Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Housekeeping Gone Mad 


By 
IRENE NASH SCOTT 


and certain stirrings of my 


culinary conscience have plunged me 

for the past few months into an ex- 
haustingly exhaustive perusal of the domes- 
tic literature which at present overruns our 
country. 

I have read and enjoyed and profited. 
I hail the growth of home magazines, and 
cooking clubs, and correspondence courses 
on “How to Remove Spots,” but when I 
consider the general trend of it all my little 
body is a-weary of this great world. 

The greater part of these beoks and arti- 
cles may be roughly massed in three divi- 
sions. Class One consists of pans to the 
purely domestic woman, arranged to the air 
of “‘Home-keeping birds are happiest,’ the 
author being usually a man or one of the 
women who, from choice or necessity, writes 
for a living. In either case the opinion may 
be interesting as outside criticism, but it is 
not to be confounded with the testimony 
of the home-keeping fowls themselves. 

Class Two concerns the Simple Life; 
what it is (no two answers alike), reasons 
why women do not follow it, rebukes to 
women for not following it and descriptions 
of Simple Life as led by the distinguished 
rich. This is tiresome. Why, when the 
simple life of the very poor is on the tapis, do 
they usually call it the housing problem in 
congested centers? 

Class Three is presumably practical. It 
consists of recipes to no end, short cuts, 
best methods, ways and means of econo- 
mizing, how to entertain, etc.; many of 
them good and useful for the rich, the near 
rich, and the comfortably poor, but the 
advice which is supposed to dip down and 
touch the uncomfortably poor seems to 
me to be based, for the most part, on a 
doubtful doctrine of substitution. 


Directions abound by which you may 
make your veal salad taste like chicken, or 
evolve a beefsteak from bread crumbs and 
English walnuts, but no one arises to tell us 
the secret of the Italian cook whose simple, 
nourishing minestra is so good that it leaves 
no void for mock sirloin to fill. Those who 
lack time, or eyesight, or temper, to hem- 
stitch their table linen are taught to hood- 
wink the public by a clever mode of hem- 
stitching on the machine, but where is the 
courageous mentor who shall tell the over- 
burdened drudge to apply a can of oil paint 
to her table top, wash it after each meal and 
rest five minutes a day until she has used up 
the time saved by never hemstitching any- 
thing in any way? 

The “woman who keeps no maid” is 
certainly not neglected in culinary litera- 
ture, but the domestic wiseacres are all 
trying to find a means whereby she may 
approximate the style of living of her richer 
neighbors, instead of saying, “Save your 
back, save your strength. Elimination, not 
substitution, is your salvation. The best 
means of economizing yet discovered is to do 
without. It is better to learn to boil beef 
palatably, eat it in contentment and save 
your soul alive, than to have three courses 
daily for dinner and inflammation of the 
temper therewith.”’ 

Solomon makes no exception when he tells 
us that “‘ The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty,” but he ought, at least, to have 
added that the most destructive variety is 
that which is presented to the world as 
something else. In the name of sincerity let 


those of us who are poor wear our poverty 
in the open, “‘and laugh at it as such,” like 
Gilbert’s islanders, remembering “there is 
that maketh himself poor yet hath great 
riches.” 
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The Visiting Housekeeper 


She Explains this Month Precisely How to Pack in the Most 
Skillful Manner for a Summer Journey 


“WT’S the same old story,” said Mary, 
I “we are going to Europe for the first 
time in. our lives and we are going 
cheap.” Ilooked at the sisters with envy, for 
I would start Europe-ward at any timeand in 
any way that would give me half a chance 
of reaching the other side. 

“What am I to do?” I asked, wondering. 

Adele looked a bit embarrassed at first, 
then she laughed. “Our clothes wont go 
in the bags we have planned for them,” she 
said. 

So you see it was the “sanie old story,” 
after all. The clothes question has ruined 
many an otherwise happy journey, with less 
real reason than this. The Wainrights are 
sensible girls; it was no frivolity on their. 
part and the things they were taking were 
just enough to meet their every day needs. 

Had they been traveling together they 
might. have made the journey with one 
steamer trunk and their bags. But Adele 
was to stay in England for a month’s visit- 
ing, while Mary joined a party for the 
Continent. And although they were to 
meet later for a walking trip through Ire- 
land, their things must be packed for the 
first part of the trip. So while we resorted 
to a straw hamper for the steamer things, 
to be stored on the dock at Liverpool, they 
each carried their hand bags and Adele took 
a steamer trunk to carry the extra clothes 
for her visit, while Mary had a tiny week- 
end trunk. A week-end trunk is an Eng- 
lish contrivance which has been popularized 
in this country by the automobile. It is 
about half the size of a steamer trunk and 
will go anywhere on the Continent as free 
baggage. As a matter of fact, it is less 
trouble than a suit case, which is crowded 


into the rack over one’s head, there to 
threaten one’s only hat. The little trunk 
goes to the baggage compartment out of the 
way; the porter’s fee is the same in either 
case and so small it would be absurd to do 
without him. In England, where the fee is 
a bit higher than on the Continent, it is a 
half-penny per piece. 

The Wainrights led me upstairs to the 
room set aside for their packing. 

“You see we are armed to the teeth and 
waiting for you,” said Mary with a wave of 
the hand toward the bed where dresses, 
shoes and hats had been dumped in a heap. 

“We thought perhaps you’d pack to-day,” 
added Adele, trying not to show her excite- 
ment. Little did she know that I was as 
eager to plan for Europe as she was and 
would pack endlessly for the childish pleas- 
ure of pasting steamer labels when the 
trunk lids were finally down. 

We began on the week-end trunk, which 
had a tiny tray just deep enough to hold a 
flat hat. As it happened flat hats were not 
in fashion, so Mary’s narrow brimmed, 
white hat with its pink feather went into the 
body of the trunk near the shoes. She took 
an extra pair of walking shoes and a pair of 
slippers, for American shoes are acknowl- 
edged to be the best in the world and al- 
though there are American shoe stores in all 
the large European cities it is difficult to 
find just the shoe one wants. Her one 
evening dress we packed in the tray together 
with a light evening coat, as she wanted to 
go to the opera and to the fashionable 
restaurants where only evening dress is per- 
mitted. In the tray also went her shirt- 
waists, half a dozen, of both cotton and 
silk. 
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THE VISITING 


“T will fold everything,” said I beginning 
todoso. And youcan learn how by watching. 

Snug packing is dependent upon proper 
folding, and it is well to learn right in the 
beginning, for the process must be endlessly 
repeated during a summer of tripping. We 
all three rolled up our sleeves as though we 
were packing a dozen trunks instead of two. 
Mary and Adele stood on one side of the 
bed watching, while I on the other side ex- 
plained each fold. 

The waists were first buttoned and 
pressed smooth and flat, then the sides and 
the sleeves turned back, folding the skirt 
under, just as cotton waists come from the 
laundry. The evening gown, which had a 
guimpe to beremoved for full dress occasions, 
was laid on the bed with front breadth 
down, smooth and straight. 
pulled out evenly, were then folded back 
toward the center, (one fold in each side was 
enough for the skirt was narrow,) and a 
piece of crushed tissue paper should have 
gone into each fold to prevent wrinkles but 
we had no room for that. Then the waist 


was hooked and laid back over the skirt and 

a roll of crushed tissue was put in that fold 

to save wrinkles across the skirt front. 
The guimpe was taken out and folded by 


itself. One corner of a piece of tissue paper 
was crushed into each sleeve top, the rest of 
the sheet being pushed into the shoulder and 
down the side of waist, for it is necessary to 
avoid wrinkles wherever there is a fold. 
The center will take care of itself, if need be, 
although it is better to have a sheet of paper 
for that too, if possible. 

The evening coat was a cape affair which 
folded flat and when we laid it in the bottom 
of the tray Mary sighed. 

“There I go;” she said “If only the 
Brown’s meet me in Paris so I can run about 
nights with them and wear that cape.” 

We all groaned. The thought of the cape 
lying idle in Paris was more than we could 
bear. I hurriedly covered the cape with a 
piece of tissue paper and laid in the dress, 
front breadth down and waist up. We 
handled this dress freely, lifting it by each 
end of the piece of tissue paper over which 
the skirt was folded. If it had been laid 
over a stick it could not hold in place more 
firmly. Had the dress been heavy I would 
have used several pieces of paper crushed to 
make a roll as large as one’s wrist and firm 
enough to hold the folds in place. That core 
of paper is the most important packing of 
a dress. ; 
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We were all down on our knees by this 
time giving a last pat to the dress. We 
arranged the waist and settled the sleeves 
thelast thing, with every bit of lace smoothed 
out as it should be worn. 

“Shirt-waists next?” asked Mary, and as 


I nodded she began handing them to me. 


Adele laid a sheet of tissue over the dress 
and I dove-tailed the waists in on top, with 
jabots and handkerchiefs to fill every crack. 

The pile stood high above the tray, but 
we covered it with a towel and laid a suit 
case on top to crush it. Tight packing is 
not as hard on clothes as a looseness that 
permits shifting. The sea damp would get 
into them anyway and they were bound to 
show some wrinkles from that. Dry clothes 
do not wrinkle if carefully packed, but damp 
things or things that must stand for days 
in a damp sea air are bound to come out the 
worse for the journey. The more nearly 
air-tight baggage is, the better for all kinds 
of travel. 

When we tackled the body of the trunk 
it was with the hat problem in mind. Mary 
was inclined to think it impossible and when 
I asked for a piece of card-board, she cried 
“Oh, No! No!” without knowing what I 
intended todo. But she was satisfied when 
I had cut it to fit across the trunk as a sort 
of partition. ~There was an inch of flap on 
either side and across the bottom, which we 
folded in and tacked to the sides and bottom 
of the trunk. The hat was thus protected 
from shifting, but it was to have substantial 
company in its tight nest. We stuffed the 
crown with an undershirt, and laid stockings 
carefully around the brim. Over the top 
and tucking in the feather on either side was 
another undershirt. A sheet of tissue paper 
was folded about the feather lest it be brok- 
en by the uneven pressure, but that was its 
sole attention. Muslin underwear was then 
folded lengthwise to the exact width of the 
compartment and beginning at the top was 
rolled tightly and laid on top of the hat. 

Some expert packers roll everything, even 
dinner gowns and wraps. But that is a 
clever trick requiring practice. Under- 
clothes are easily done and will come out less 
mussed than if folded and laid in. They 
should be rolled evenly and fairly tight. 
Keep the front of such things out and to get 
the proper width for the roll, fold the sides 
of the garment in. Always begin to roll 
from the top. 

In each shoe we put a stocking, wrapping 
its mate about the shoe. The shoes were 
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then fitted into the remaining compartment 
and the left-over underwear packed on top. 
Mary took no petticoats; she wore a silk one 
and when that was worn out, she could 
easily buy another. She also took very 
little muslin underwear for she longed to 
hunt bargains on the other side. 

The steamer trunk Adele was taking 
looked roomy enough after the crowding and 
squeezing of the smaller box. There was a 
hat compartment and we gave a generous 


guard of tissue paper to her feathers. But | 


even so we put an undershirt in the crown 
of the hat and laid rolled muslins on top of it. 
Some evening scarfs and gloves, wrapped 
separately, were tucked in on either side to 
distribute the weight. There was not an 
inch of space unused. 

Adelespread her evening dress on the bed 
and proceeded to fold it just as I had done. 
Because we had more room we used more 
tissue paper; the neck and front were padded 
and the lace yoke and collar of a dressy silk 
waist had a sheet of paper crushed to hold 
them out smooth. A lace collar and yoke 
are most apt to muss and should be care- 
fully handled. The collar may be laid, back 
and front tegether, with a straight crease at 
either side and pressed forward to the front 
of the yoke where it should be pinned to lie 
even and in place. For a sea voyage pins 
must not be used because they rust. 

Mary suddenly bethought herself.“‘ Where 
are we to put the jewels?” she asked laugh- 
ing as she brought forward a small and not 
very valuable box. 

“The bottom of the trunk for heavy 
things,” said Mary, quoting a well-known 
rule. 

In this case, however, we had few heavy 
things and not enough soft clothing to pack 
them in solid if we put them below. In- 
stead we packed them in the small tray 
compartment, next the hat. There was one 
pair of walking shoes, and one pair of slip- 
pers and we wrapped them in stockings as 
before. To protect the tray from the 
weight of heels we laid the shoes with the 
instep down, .and the heel resting against 
the side of the tray. The jewel box we put 
at the end of the tray, thus throwing all the 
weight near the frame of the trunk, and 
‘away from the center. The center we 
packed tight with underwear and things 
that would bear mussing. 

The bottom of the trunk we thus reserved 
for dresses that must lie on a flat surface. 
The first thing that went in was a skirt and 


coat for calling in England. The skirt was 
folded just as the skirt of the evening dress 
had been, with the front breadth out and 
the folds at the sides. The tissue paper was 
used to fold over, for even this short skirt 
was too long to go in the trunk as it lay. 
The skirt was laid in front breadth down 
with the silk petticoat spread beneath it. 

The coat was folded just as a tailor folds; 
Adele had already iearned that. She put a 
hand in each arm-hole, then brought her 
hands toward each other so that the outside 
of the sleeves fell smoothly together. She 
then pushed one shoulder over the other, 
throwing the lining of the coat out, the col- 
lar and lapels were pushed up and the coat 
rounded into a natural curve that would 
have rolled easily. However we did not 
want it rolled and, filling the hollow with 
underwear, we laid the back of the coat over 
it, and put it in the trunk back down, 
pressed against the rear wall of the trunk, 
the fronts lying forward. Underwear was 
packed in front of this mound to fill even. 
We then spread a dressing gown to cover 
everything and laid in the evening dress 
waist up. The dressy waist was laid on top 
of this but pushed to the far end of the trunk 
in the hollow below the evening-dress waist. 

When tissue paper had been spread over 
we put in the shirt waists and I taught 
Adele how to lay them in, just lapping one 
over the other to fill. Adele dared not roll 
her waists, although they would have come 
out the better for it. They should be taken 
as they come from the laundry with sleeves 
laid over the back and sides tucked under. 
Roll not too tight, but firmly from one side 
to the other, front out. Very choice waists 
can be rolled over a core of tissue paper. 
The main thing is to have the waist but- 
toned and laid even to start. 

The stocks and ties we put in flat on top 
of the waists; the linen collars, wrapped in a 
hard package were in with the shoes. On 
top of the waists we put extra underwear 
for the boat, for of course these trunks were to 
be opened in the cabin and many of the shirt- 
waists used. That is why we packed shirt- 
waists on top, where they could be handled 
without disturbing the things beneath. The 
steamer suits, coats and sweaters were 
packed with the rugs in the straw hamper. 

“Our tripis really begun,” said Mary, as we 
were busy pasting labels. Then as we stood 
up to survey the baggage, she added “Pretty 
smart looking bags for two school ma’ams.” 

And so they really were. 
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On Beds and Bedding 


PROF. LUCY M. 


E summer hotel proprietor has appar- 

I ently exhausted his resources in com- 

mending to the traveling public the 
advantages of his particular establishment 
as a desirable place for passing the vacation 
season. But in all this bewildering array of 
advantages and attractions, we search in 
vain for one inducement that ought to be 
a strong magnet in attracting persons in 
search of a comfortable place to pass the 
summer away from home.’ No hotel pro- 
prietor has as yet apparently made known 
to the public the excellence of his bed 
springs, the superiority of his hair mat- 
tresses, the freshness of his mattress covers, 
the immaculate condition of his blankets, 
the cleanliness of his frequently renovated 
pillows of geese feathers, and the spotless, 
stainless condition of the bed linen and 
bedspreads. 

There is only one explanation for this 
omission, and that is that the general public 
has not as yet demanded good beds with all 
their accompaniments,—if the demands for 
them had been made, it would long ago have 
been met, and met at an expense less than 
that now involved in providing fancy bed- 
steads, plush chairs, velvet carpets, crystal 
chandeliers, and “old masters.” 

The reason why the demand for good beds 
has not been made is the simple one that 
apparently that abstract personality, “the 
general public,” does not yet know what 
good beds and sanitary bedding means. 
We have fought against dust, germs, pollu- 
tion, preservatives, and contamination of 
every form; we have been striving to get 
good water, clean milk, fresh air, pure foods, 
full weights and measures; we have taken 
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up carpets, painted our floors, “installed 
dustless cleaners, cooked by gas, and had 
our houses heated from a central heating 
plant; as communities we have sprinkled our 
pavements, oiled the roads, passed, and 
occasionally enforced, smoke-consuming or- 
dinances; we have done all of these things, 
which assuredly ought not to have been left 
undone, but we have given no thought to the 
beds where we spend a third of our lives. 
An examination of our own rooms may 
prove a veritable voyage of discovery. The 
probabilities are that we shall find bed 
springs that sag, that are broken, that are 
rusty, that for years have accumulated 
dust, that creak and groan with the slight- 
est touch; we shall find the mattresses filled 
with unthinkable fillings, that have never 
been remade, that are made up of humps 
and hollows, that have covers that have 
never been washed; we shall find as mat- 
tress protectors comfortables falling to 
pieces with old age, worn out quilts, torn 
blankets, possibly even no protection at all; 
we shall find pillows heavy as lead, pillows 
filled with hen’s feathers, pillows that have 
never been renovated, pillows with covers 
that have never been washed, pillows that 
smell to heaven; we shall find sheets that 
are too short and “hike up” at the bottom, 
that are torn and stained, that are not 
properly ironed and folded; we shall find 
blankets that are sticky with dirt and pers- 
piration, blankets that are never washed, 
blankets that during the summer gather 
dust and moth holes; we shall find counter- 
panes worn, torn, and stained. With all of 
this we may find elaborately crocheted 
edging on the pillow cases, an embroidered 
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monogram on the top sheet, lace and pink 
lined pillow shams, and an expensive bed- 
stead with appliqued wood machine carvings. 

If we find these conditons in our own 
homes, with their hard wood floors, Turkish 
rugs, electric lights, and modern mahogany 
furniture, we need not be surprised to find 
them duplicated in the summer hotel, in the 
boarding house, in the furnished house, or 
wherever we may pass our vacations. We 
do not demand comfortable, clean, sanitary 
bedding because we do not have it in our 
own homes, and we do not have it because 
we do not stop to think what it means. 
Yet no part of a house can be furnished with 
greater ease or at less comparative cost than 
can the bed, and all that appertains to it. 
Many of us need to put into the furnace fire 
heated seven times hot every article now 
used on or about our beds and start afresh 
with clean, good bedding and then see that 
it is kept so. The articles absolutely 
necessary for a bed three and a half feet in 
width are given in the following~list, with 
prices attached: 


Mattress protector............... 1.50 
1.35 
68 
Pair of all wool blankets.......... 10.00 


The care of bedding is simple, and it well 
repays the attention given it. Every mat- 


tress and every pillow in constant use should 
be sent out of the house and remade and 
renovated every year, and in addition at 
least every year the dustless cleaner should 
be used on mattress, pillows, and bed 
springs. Blankets should be sent to the 
cleaner, rather than washed, as the cleaning 
is more thorough and the blankets remain 
soft and light. A special sheet should al- 


ways be put over the blankets, under the _ 


counterpane, as this protects them from all 
dust and dirt. The box spring should al- 
ways be used as it does not accumulate dust 
and can be easily cleaned. 

“But all this costs so much!” Yes, it 
costs, but so do hard wood floors and fancy 
bedsteads and lace curtains and cut glass 
and many things we can do without. It 
must be remembered to that nothing about 
a house deterioriates so quickly as does 
bedding of an inferior quality, and in the 
end the cost is probably double that of the 
best quality. 

Let us all see to it that beds and bedding 
in our own homes are all the best, the clean- 
est, the most sanitary, the most comfortable 
that can be procured. Then in seeking a 
summer hotel or a furnished house for our 
vacation, let us assume that all the other 
necessaries have received attention, but 
make explicit and direct inquiry in regard to 
the sanitary condition of beds and bedding, 
and “insist on having the best.”’ In secur- 
ing it, we may discover that what we have 
hitherto needed has been not so much 
change of air or change of diet as change of 
beds and bedding. 


The Care of Gas Heating Apparatus 


CHARLES K. FARRINGTON 


LL gas heaters, whether constructed 

A for heating water, for heating the air 

in a room, or for cooking purposes, 

need a reasonable amount of attention on 

the part of the user to make them operate 
properly. 

Any flame consumes a certain amount of 
oxygen, and so of course makes the rest of 
the air in the room less desirable for any 
human beings who may be therein. The 
incandescent electric light is a notable ex- 
ception, as the light is entirely inclosed and 
burns in vacuum. Now, when a large 


flame or a number of small flames are em- 
ployed in any apparatus, it stands to reason 
that much oxygen will be consumed and a 
large amount of poisonous gas liberated. 


Most gas ranges, if not all, are made with © 


a vent so that they can be connected with 
a flue in the chimney by a pipe. This is 
done to allow the poisonous gases to be car- 
ried out of the room. Strange to say, very 
few ranges in use are so connected. This is 
undoubtedly caused by lack of knowledge 
on the part of the users. When I enter 
a kitchen in which the gas range has not 
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THE CARE OF GAS-HEATING 


been connected as described I at once notice 
the condition of the air. But when a person 
lights the range burners, and then remains 
in the room, the bad fumes are not so notice- 
able, nevertheless they are injurious. Some- 
times it is possible to make a connection 
with the range vent without having a flue in 
the chimney, the pipe being run so as to dis- 
charge the gas directly into the outside air. 

As a rule the gas supply pipe connections 
are tight and do not leak when used with 
kitchen ranges. Of course metal pipe is 
used, and this accounts for it. Still, when 
the connections are poorly made, gas some- 
times leaks in small quantities. This is in- 
jurious to the occupants of the room. 
People often test such connections with a 
lighted match, and think because the escap- 
ing gas does not light that it does not exist. 


This is a great mistake; many times I have 


found it possible for gas to leak but not 
to light. Never under any circumstances 
light a match if much gas has escaped and 
mixed with the air of any room, for a serious, 
if not fatal, accident may result if you do. 
I will speak farther about this at the end of 
the article. 

Gas-heating stoves are usually connected 
with the gas supply pipe by a length of 
rubber tubing. With use and age rubber 
tubing deteriorates rapidly which frequently 
accounts for gas escaping into the room. 
The burners of the stoves should often be 
freed from any dust which may have accu- 
mulated, for when this dust burns or be- 
comes heated, a very unpleasant odor is the 
result. An abundant supply of fresh air 
should be allowed to enter any room which 
is heated by a gas stove. As a rule gas 
stoves are used only as auxiliaries to the reg- 
ular heating system. The writer would 
never leave one burning in a sleeping room 
at night. If they are used to warm the 
room in the morning, or just before bedtime 
they are admirable, and many are used for 
such purposes. 
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Efficient-gas water heaters can now be 
obtained. There are two general types: 
the automatic, from which hot water may be 
obtained by simply turning on a faucet; and 
another which has to be lighted when hot 
water is required. It is best to have a sep- 
arate meter and supply pipe when using the 
automatic. Thenif the gas lighting system is 
turned off in the house (as it frequently is to 
make repairs) the automatic water heater’s 
“pilot” flame (a small flame which burns 
continuously) will not be extinguished. Let 
me here mention that whenever the gas is 
turned off in any house in order that repairs 
may be made to any part of its piping or fix- 
tures, it is first necessary to go over the 
entire system in order to see if any lights, 
stove burners, etc., are burning. Ifso, they 
should be extinguished before the gas is 
turned off. If this is not done, when it is 
turned on again the gas will escape. Many 
accidents have occurred from not taking 
this precaution, some of them very serious. 
It is absolutely necessary that every auto- 
matic hot-water heater should be connected 
with a flue in the chimney, to carry off the 
poisonous gases which result (as I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article) from 
the gas flame burning up the oxygen in the 
air. The writer would also connect even 
the ordinary hot-water heaters, which are set 
next the kitchen hot-water boiler, with a flue 
in the chimney,or directly with the outside air, 
as already described. If you do, the air in 
the kitchen will be far different. 

Let me add a final word of warning in 
regard to all gas apparatus. Whenever 
anything seems to be wrong, make a thor- 
ough examination. Do not use a lighted 


match, candle, or lamp when examining. 
The small electric flashlights which can 
be purchased so cheaply these days are 
admirable for such investigations. The 
light, being inclosed in vacuum, cannot 
set fire to any gas which may be present 
in the air. 
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Three Meals a Day 


Lemonade, Iced Tea and Fruit Punches. The Secrets of Success in 
Making the Very Best . 
HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


NYONE can makelemonade; few people 
make good or delicious lemonade. 
The secret underlying the prepara- 
tion of all kinds of delicious fruit punches, 
whether plain, frappéd or frozen, is to start 
with a syrup. Water, fruit juice and sugar 
mixed together make a thin beverage which 
may or may not be refreshing. There are 
times when this is all that is required, 
especially when the flavor of the fruit is 
mild and delicate. 

When we were staying in a private house 
in Bermuda, the hostess used to turn to me 
at dinner and say, “Will you have some 
lemonade to-day?” to which I joyfully as- 
sented. Then she would turn to the maid 
and say, “Matilda, rake down a lemon.” 
When I could express my bewilderment at 
this direction, I was told to follow Matilda, 
who, taking a wooden rake, did rake a lemon 
from the tree growing in the kitchen garden. 
These were small green lemons, more like 
limes, and the juice of one squeezed in a glass 
with added water and sugar made a most 
refreshing drink on a hot day. 

The sour yellow lemons we use here, how- 
ever, need different treatment, and with 
prices soaring in the summer when they are 
most used, each lemon needs to be squeezed 
to its limit of possibility. 

A heavy syrup of sugar and water will 
keep almost indefinitely under proper condi- 
tions, so, while for a company punch it is 
better to make fresh and pour while hot 
over the fruit, it can be made for ordinary 
usage to be drawn upon as desired. The 
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usual proportions are one-half cupful of 
water to two cupfuls of granulated sugar. 
Only sufficient cold water is needed to dis- 
solve the sugar before it begins to boil. Put 
the sugar in a saucepan, add the water and 
stir over the fire where the mixture will 
slowly heat until the sugar is dissolved. 
Place the saucepan on the front of the stove, 
or where the heat is more intense, and let the 
syrup boil without stirring until it spins 
a delicate thread. The addition of more 
water merely increases the time of boiling. 
The syrup should not be stirred after boiling 
begins; therefore the sugar should be dis- 
solved before the heat is sufficient to cause 
boiling. If the syrup is stirred while boiling 
it is apt to grain. It should be tried with a 
fork or spoon and removed from the fire as 
soon as the thread forms. This means that 
when a spoon or fork is dipped without stir- 
ring into the syrup and the mixture allowed 
to run or drip from the end, if it clings and 
spins a thread in place of running off like 
water, the mixture is ready to be taken from 
the fire. 


Lemonade 4 la Savarin 


For eight people, three lemons are suffi- 
cient, and the best lemonade is made with 
lemon and orange juice rather than with 
lemon alone. Take three lemons and one 
small, juicy orange. Cut in halves and 
squeeze out the juice with a glass reamer or 
lemon squeezer, the kind over which the 
lemon is placed and turned on the glass ribs, 
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the juice running into a receiving cup. Put 
lemon juice and orange juice together. 
Take the pulp and skins, cut into pieces and 
cover with sugar, allowing them to stand at 
least an hour in order that the sugar may 
extract the oil from the skins. Make the 
syrup of sugar and water; a cupful of sugar 
to one-half cupful of water will be sufficient, 
and pour while hot over the fruit juice. Let 
stand until cold, add a half cupful of water 
to the sugar and lemon skins and mash and 
press in a fruit press until all the juice pos- 
sible is extracted. Add this to the lemon 
syrup. It should make a pint of heavy 
juice, which may then be diluted with water, 
taking usually three cupfuls of water to re- 
duce to the desired consistency and delicacy 
of flavor. Only experience, however, can 
tell the exact amounts to be used and the 
method is more than proportions. 
The main consideration is to make a heavy 
syrup which forms a body and blends the 
beverage; so in place of a thin, acidulated 
drink, one gets substance. The next point 
_is to extract all the juice and flavor of the 
fruit. If the skins of lemons be left stand- 
ing covered with water, a bitter extract is 
formed, which should not be used, being 
astringent -and disagreeable. The sugar 
without the water merely extracts the oil, 
which adds to the flavor and thus makes one 
lemon go farther without diluting the result. 
Do not chop the lemon skins and let them 
stand covered with juice or water and then 
add to the lemonade. The ovily safe way is 
todo exactly as described, and while the juice 
with sugar added may stand twenty-four 
hours before using, the skins with sugar over 
them should not. Lemonade should be 
freshly made to be right. 


The Real Inwardness 


With this body or syrup, all sorts of deli- 
cious beverages may be devised. The es- 
sentials are syrup, a lemon and usually pine- 
apple juice, which seems to have a quality 
not only of flavor but of blending other 
flavors into a delicious whole. For in the 
making of fruit punches, as in many other 
things, the result sought is flavor, not a 
flavor. 

The secret of delicious cooking lies in the 
ability of the cook to blend the ingredients 
so no particular one can be distinguished, 
yet a flavor result. Of course, if lemonade 
is desired, lemon should predominate; if 
pineappleade, pineapple, and so on; yet it 


should merely stand out as a star before 
a supporting caste and not be obliged to 
play a lone and unsupported part. 

Summer drinks can be made from all sorts 
of left-over juices and fruits, the lemon be- 
ing usually the one indispensable, as used 
rightly it has the quality of bringing out or 
accentuating the other more delicate flavors. 
Strawberry juice made by heating the straw- 
berries with sugar and mashing them through 
a press gives a flavor the raw fruit added to 
a fruit punch cannot; and cherries should be 
treated in the same manner, enough of the 
whole raw fruit being used to seemingly be 
that which produces the cherry flavor. 


eZ 
Cherry Punch 


Make a syrup of two cupfuls of sugar and 


‘ one cupful of water. Add while hot to two 


cupfuls of cherry juice, a half cupful of 

orange juice, one-fourth of a cupful of pine- 

apple juice and the juice of half a lemon. 

Cool, ice, dilute and serve. 

Currant Punch Ce 

tH 

Make a fruit syrup and add while hot to 

two cupfuls of currant juice or jelly; add 

the juice of three oranges and one lemon. 
Dilute to taste and serve iced. 


Tea Punch ae 


Tea punch is a much used beverage for 
summer porch, tennis and golf teas, and 
properly made is most refreshing. For a 
quantity of punch make a quart of rich, 
heavy sugar syrup, and while hot pour over 
one cupful of orange juice, one cupful of 
pineapple juice and half a cupful of straw- 
berry or currant or raspberry or cherry juice 
or a mixture of these if preferred. Let stand 
until cool, then add one cupful of chopped 
ice to thoroughly chill. Meanwhile make 
one pint of strong tea, using a mixture of 
English breakfast and Orange Pekoe tea if 
possible. The strength should be given by 
the proportion of tea used and not by the 
length of time the water stands on the leaves. 
Take a full teaspoon of tea for each cupful 
of water and let this water be freshly boiled 
and just come to a boil. The utmost care 
must be used in making this tea, for the suc- 
cess of the punch depends upon the flavor of 
the tea which should be there supporting 
the fruit flavors, yet without astringency or 
perhaps actual detection as tea: The tea 
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should be made and chilled by standing 
under the ice and added to the fruit juices 
after they are practically diluted, just be- 
fore serving the punch. Tea punch should 
not be diluted with effervescing waters. 

Fruit punches may be and are oftentimes 
more enjoyed when made with carbonated 
waters. But it needs a strong flavor to stand 
up under this treatment. A lemon and pine- 
apple punch is delicious when mixed with 
a sparkling water and most refreshing. Tea 
punch should not be frapped, nor in fact, 
served with ice, for this detracts from the 
delicacy of the flavor. It should be chilled, 
not iced, before serving. 

When liquor of any kind is used in these 
beverages, it should be the merest sugges- 


tion of a cordial, such as Maraschino or 


Benedictine, or apricot brandy or rum. It 
is better if added to the fruit juices while hot 
as it then blends and softens and merely 
adds flavor without being distinguishable 
from the rest. Liquor need never be used, 
for if properly made the punches are quite 
as good without it, especially if pineapple 
juice, which has the same blending, soften- 
ing quality, be employed. Now that the 
pineapple juice may be purchased in bottles, 
fruit punches are easily and quick!y made. | 

When there is not time for the long pro- 
cesses given, quick and delightful cold 
drinks may be made from the many bottled 
goods now in the market. With a supply 
of grape juice, white as well as red, of pine- 
apple juice, sparkling water, lemon and 
orange syrup, Maraschino cherries and pre- 
served strawberries, one can do most any- 
thing. The whole art lies in the mixing, 
blending and reducing to just the right con- 
sistency, and this can be learned by experi- 
ence alone. Oftentimes the lacking spice of 
flavor may be given by a part of a glass of 
apple or currant jelly melted and added to 
the lemonade or punch. Again the juice 
from a can of pears or peaches may be just 
the right touch. 

I had a curious experience with pear juice 
a few years ago. I assisted the steward of 
a college to prepare the punch for the com- 
mencement reception. It was a co-educa- 
tional college and of course liquor of all 
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kinds was debarred from any part of the 
school; kitchen or otherwise. The making 
of the punch proved an arduous and trying 
task. It refused to blend into the delicious 
whole desired for the delectation of distin- 
guished guests. At last we seized upon a 
gallon can of pears and turned the juice into 
the punch and let it go. The serving began 
some hours later. Every one seemed to 
enjoy the punch, but at last the president of 
the college came to me and said, “Miss 
Johnson, what have you put in that 
punch?” I tasted and to my horror realized 
the flavor there. The steward swore he had 
not touched it, and he could not have added 
liquor, as there was not a drop in the place. 
Investigation proved that the pears had 
begun to ferment, only slightly but enough 
to cause the suspicion aroused. It was a good 
punch, but fermented pear juice is not to be 
recommended as an addition to fruit juice. 


Iced cocoa is an insipid drink unless made 
with asyrup. Atthe World’s Fairin Chicago 
one cocoa booth became famous because of 
the beverage served there; a real deliciously 
flavored iced cocoa. The recipe used was 
as follows: 

Mix one-half cupful of cocoa with one cup- 
ful of sugar and one cupful of warm water 
over hot water until both sugar and cocoa 
are dissolved. Boil to a heavy syrup. 
Remove from the fire and thoroughly chill. 
When ready to serve flavor with half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and two tablespoonfuls 
of strong coffee. Put from two to three 
tablespoonfuls of this mixture in a glass; add 
the same quantity of chopped ice and a 
quarter of a cupful of cream. Shake well, 
fill with water, add more cream or syrup if 
necessary. The entire mixture may be 
made and poured into the glasses rather 
than mixed in each glass if desired. Again 
the main point is to have a heavy syrup 
made with sufficient cocoa to give a choco- 
late flavor and cream enough added to make 
arich drink. This makes a delicious change 
from the ordinary beverages served at sum- 
mer afternoon teas or evening card parties. 


Iced Cocoa—W orld’s Fair Style 
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A Real Picnic 


By 


M. R. CONOVER 


E enjoyment of a picnic is apt to lie 
in the simplicity of its arrangements. 
Its object is recreation and this 
should govern the preparations. Delicate 
cookery, elaborate damask or complex cook- 
ery should be excluded from the picnic 
luncheon as inimical to the day’s enjoyment. 

In the majority of cities and towns are to 
be found five and ten cent stores or counters 
where many convenient articles for the fur- 
nishing of the picnic basket may be pur- 
chased. Aluminum cups, spoons, and col- 
lapsible drinking cups are light and inde- 
structible, but these cost more than ten 
cents each. The serviceable white enamel 
cups, plates and dishes usually are to be 
found for from ten to fifteen cents or twenty 

_cents. Moreover, there are the large and 
enticing assortments of paper goods. Sets 
of plates, tablecloth and napkins in plain 
white or decorated with attractive designs, 
now come in sufficiently heavy weight to be 
practicable for all kinds of uses. There are 
paper drinking cups which will do for water 
and cold liquids and a roll of paper toweling 
or a package of paper towels are preferable 
to the ordinary dish towels, which must be 
cared for and brought back. To reduce the 
amount of things, which, carried to the pic- 
nic, need looking after and careful returning, 
means added pleasure, for the joy of such 
outings lies partly in lack of responsibility. 
When a woman makes a picnic as complex as 
a dinner party, the chances are that she will 
have limited the pleasure of her guest and 
companions to a marked extent. 

The luncheon requirements, such as 

- knives, forks, spoons and dishes should be 
packed in one basket; the food in the others. 
The success of the luncheon will depend 
largely upon the condition in which the food 
arrives. 

It is best to plan how food shall be carried. 
In preparing the basket of dishes for twelve 
people, there will be required twelve or 
twenty-four paper plates, depending on 
what is to be served. [If it is a fisherman’s 
lunch, in which fish forms the main dish, 
certainly a second plate for pie and cake or 
dessert is desirable; twelve aluminum or 


enamel cups for any hot liquid which is to be 
served, and twelve paper cups for water or 
lemonade; twelve knives, forks and spoons 
which, with the cups, are all that will burden 
the basket on its return journey; twelve 
paper napkins, a paper tablecloth, and a lot 
of paper towels should complete the outfit. 

If cooking is to be done, utensils have to 
be taken and these, so far as possible, should 
be of the unbreakable, light aluminum ware. 
Heat-retaining bottles will deliver the 


. liquids hot and a refrigerator basket will 


carry the milk and all the food in perfect 
condition. 

The usual picnic bill of fare includes, 
aside from substantial dishes, such relishes 
and desserts as may be easily carried. Some 
form of meat should be provided, either in 
sandwiches or otherwise, and plenty of fruit. 
Following are given some recipes for appe- 
tizing picnic dishes: 

Chicken Sandwiches 


Boil three chickens tender. Remove the 
bones and put the meat through a chopper 
together with three stalks of celery and one 
small onion, adding the vegetables at inter- 
vals during the grinding process. Season 
with pepper and salt. Pack in a deep dish 
and pour over it the liquor in which the 
chicken was cooked. Let stand on ice for 
several hours. When thoroughly cold, slice 
thin and lay between layers of bread and 
butter. If preferred, lamb will serve in 
place of chicken. 


Olive and Walnut Sandwiches — 


Put English walnuts through the meat 
chopper, using a rather coarse blade. Drain 
thoroughly and chop an equal bulk of 
olives stuffed with pimentos, using a chop- 
ping knife and bowl, as the meat chopper 
squeezes these too dry. Mix, and add 
enough mayonnaise dressing to make a soft 
paste. Spread between white or entire 
wheat bread. A. M.S. 


Lamb’s Kidney Sandwiches 


Split and trim a fresh lamb’s kidney. 
Cut in small pieces, cover with cold water, 
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put over a moderate fire, and heat almost to 
boiling point, but not quite. Drain off this 
water, add cold again and repeat the process, 
doing this three times in all. This method 
of cooking, the only one which should ever 
be employed with kidneys for any purpose, 
leaves them soft and tender. Chop them 
fine, season well with salt and pepper, mix 
with melted butter to form a creamy paste, 
and spread between brown bread slices. 
‘A. M.S. 


Piquant Mutton Sandwiches 


Get a small jar of Italian tomato paste, 
such as can be bought in any Italian grocery 
or fruit store, or in any large grocery. 
Spread a little of this very thinly indeed on 
the buttered bread, and lay the thin slices 
of mutton between. The paste is very salty, 
and must be sparingly used. A. M.S. 


Piquant Mutton Sandwiches, No. 2 


Chop very fine any bits of cold mutton or 
lamb, mix with half its bulk of finely chopped 
stuffed olives, and add a little mayonnaise 
dressing or melted butter to bind in a paste 
which will spread. This is good with either 
white or bruwn bread. A. M.S. 


Piquant Beef Sandwiches 


Chop fine a tiny cucumber pickle, add to 
it a little mayonnaise dressing, and spread on 
the bread. Between the slices thus spread 
lay very thin cold roast beef. <A. M.S. 


Jam Sandwiches 


Press through a sieve one pint of pre- 
served fruit, either apple, pear or quince. 
Add to it one-half of a cupful of dried cur- 
rants, one-half of a cupful of raisins, one 
cupful of chopped nuts and the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon. Cook for thirty 
minutes in a double boiler. When cooked 
spread between slices of buttered bread. 

Rhubarb and jam marmalade may be 
used in making delicious sandwiches, espe- 
— if cream cheeSe be served with 
them. 


Nut Jumbles 


Cakes that are crisp and readily handled 
are more readily carried than the softer 
kinds. Nut jumbles are a welcome addi- 
tion. Make as follows: Two and one-half 
cupsful of sugar, one rounding cupful of 
butter worked smooth, two well-beaten eggs 
and enough flour mixed with two teaspoons- 
ful of baking powder to make the dough 


rather stiff. Mix in one cupful of chopped 
nuts. Roll out and cut out with a jumble 
cutter. Bake*in a quick oven. 


Outing Cakes 


A dainty dessert is made as follows: Beat 
four eggs very light. Cream one cupful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of butter. Add 
the eggs and one cupful of flour sifted with 
one teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake 
in gem pans in a hot oven for fifteen minutes 
This makes six cakes. When cold, hollow 
out the center. Set each in a charlotte 
russe case and fill with whipped cream. 


Fruit Punch 


Into an earthen bowl or jar squeeze the 
juice of six lemons and one orange. Add 
a ripe pineapple, cut in pieces, one pint of 
juice from canned amber cherries, one tea- 
cupful of ripe uncrushed strawberries and 
one banana sliced. Add nutmeg and sugar 
to suit the taste. Let the mixture stand in 
a cold place for five or six hours. 


Chicken prepared in the following manner 
has a different flavor from the fried fowl 
often used for picnics: Dismember a fowl. 
In the bottom of a roasting pan put a table- 
spoonful of butter and one onion sliced. 
Brown it on top of the stove. Lay in the 
pieces of fowl. Pour in hot water toa depth 
of one inch. Have the oven very hot and 
let the meat cook tender and brown, basting 
from time to time, with melted butter in 
a pan. When done drain and cool. Wrap 
the joints of the legs and wing pieces with 
oiled paper to facilitate handling. 

All sandwiches either in packages or, if 
desired, one by one, should be wrapped in 
waxed paper and each hard-boiled egg put in 
a small piece of thesame. The cooked food 
must be done up for packing in the basket in 
a manner to keep it moist and fresh as well 
as nice looking. Mussy looking food de- 
tracts from the picnic luncheon as much as 
from table service. 


A relish greatly appreciated with the 
picnic luncheon is made from tomatoes. 
Cut round openings about one and one-half 
inches in diameter in the top of large, ripe 
tomatoes and scoop out the core. Add to 
this chopped meat, one chopped onion, 
pepper and salt and cook for fifteen minutes. 
When cooled, fill the tomatoes and set them 
on ice for a time before packing. These 
should each be done up in oiled paper. 
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Mouth Watering Preparations from Fruit 


} — may have a low nutritive value, 
but they have a high importance in the 
diet and should therefore be served gen- 

erously, if wisely, at all times of the year. 

Americans are far too prone to serve the raw 

fruits in season and neglect the many sensi- 

ble uses their German cousins can teach 
them in the use of the cooked varieties. 

The mixture of fruits, both raw and cooked, 

which may be served, is almost endless, and 

the housewife eager for new dishes should 
make experiments for herself, serving fresh 


salpicons of many kinds and conserving 


others for the future winter months. 
The Useful All-Summer Rhubarb co 


Most housewives cultivate the rhubarb’s 
acquaintance only long enough for a few 
early spring pies and then pass him by for 
all the summer’s fruits and berries. But 
rhubarb is just as good in summer or fall, 
particularly if it is cut occasionally, and a 
rhubarb shortcake or a rhubarb tapioca 
makes an occasional delightful dessert in 
August or September. It is most friendly, 
however, in combining its tartness with the 
oversweet berry jams and makes a delicious 
combination with raspberry, strawberry, 
blackberry, pineapple, peach or pear. The 
rhubarb is usually very cheap in its later 
season and may often be had merely for 
the asking. 

One-third more jam of a really improved 
flavor may be made with little extra cost. 
For strawberry jam take three parts straw- 
berries and one part rhubarb. For rasp- 
berry jam take two parts raspberry and one 
part rhubarb. For blackberry jam take 
three parts berries and two parts rhubarb. 
For peach or pear take two parts fruit to 
one part rhubarb. For pineapple take one 
part pineapple to two parts rhubarb. 

In each case cut the unpeeled rhubarb 
into pieces the same size as the fruit to be 
used and proceed as with any other jam, 
using sugar pound for pound. 

In canning berries or fruit cooked in the 
jars in a boiler or steamer, try making the 
syrup to be poured over the fruit with rhu- 
barb juice and you will have added flavor 
and richness. 


Rhubarb cooked down will make a thin 
jelly which is good to serve with pancakes or 
as a fruit pudding sauce, and an English jam 
made of rhubarb boiled down and cooked 
with rasins or orange peel or figs makes 
a delicious addition to the fruit closet. 


Rhubarb Butter 


Wash and chop fine the desired amount of 
rhubarb. To each pound allow one pint of 
sugar and just enough water to keep it from 
burning. Let it simmer very gently for an 
hour or even longer. The time depends en- 


tirely upon the age of the rhubarb. An . 


asbestos mat should be kept under the pre- 
serving kettle and the rhubarb stirred fre- 
quently. This makes a delicious butter 
which may be varied by adding Lalf an 
orange pulp when a delicious marmalade 
will be the result. 


Rhubarb and Fig Marmalade 


three pounds. Take one-half pound of figs, 
cut into small pieces, one-half pound of can- 
died orange peel with two and one-half 
pounds of sugar, the grated rind and juice 
of one large lemon. Put in the kettle in 
layers with the sugar, cover and let stand 
over night. In the morning boil down 
slowly till thick—about an hour should do. 
Put in glasses and cover as jelly. Delicious 
served with cream cheese as bar le duc jelly. 

In season one after another appear the 
pineapple, strawberry, gooseberry, cherry, 
currant, raspberry and blackberry, and the 
plums, peaches and pears. Each has its 
place and special uses, each its particular 
admirers, but no berry can be used in more 
palatable ways than the strawberry. Many 
who cannot eat the raw fruit without re- 
sultant intestinal disturbances can eat the 
berries after heating with sugar, especially if 
they are served with crisp fingers or toast. 
While they are in season vary- the serving in 
different ways. Cook the berries for two 
minutes only in a hot syrup; then chill. 
Mix with an equal quantity of fresh pine- 
apple cut in cubes and serve for breakfast 
with toast or rolls. 
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Many who cannot eat strawberries when 
served as a course alone, can do so with 
impunity if some starchy material be eaten 
with them. Toast, rolls, muffins or bis- 
cuits should be served with the fruit. 

Currants and raspberries are particularly 


good served together, especially if mixed 


with orange juice and sugar. Allow it to 
stand to chill before serving. Cherries 
should be heated in a syrup, chilled and 
mixed with other fruits, and mixtures of all 
kinds of fruits heated together, chilled and 
served as a first course for breakfast with 
toast, make a palatable and healthful addi- 
tion to the diet. 


Pineapple and Berry Conserve Bs 


Take two quarts of berries, one pineapple 
and three pounds of sugar. Carefully prepare 
the fruit, put in a saucepan over the fire, and 
bring slowly to a boil. Then add the sugar. 
After sugar and fruit have boiled about five 
minutes, skim out the fruit and cook the 
syrup until it thickens. Return the fruit 
to the syrup until it is thoroughly heated 
and fill jelly glasses. This will make nine 
glasses usual size. 


Strawberry Conserve oe 


Take one quart of ripe strawberries, one- 
half pound of seedless or seeded raisins, the 
latter are better, the pulp and grated rind of 
two oranges and one lemon, one-half pound 
of walnuts chopped not too fine and one 
quart of granulated sugar. Put all to- 
gether in a preserving kettle and cook slowly 
until a thick syrup is formed, skim as neces- 
sary. This will need about thirty minutes’ 
cooking. Put in tumblers and seal with 
paraffin as you seal jelly. Peaches and 
plums may be used in place of strawberries. 


Currant Conserve 


Take one pint of currant juice and mix 
with two pounds of English Currants, three 
pounds of raisins seeded and chopped, four 
pounds of sugar and the juice and grated 
peel of four oranges. Boil until thick, stir- 
ring constantly. Put in glasses and seal. 


Cherry Jam and Preserve ay 


’ The Morella cherry retains its flavor when 
cooked better than any other variety, and 
when possible should be selected for all cu- 


linary uses. Only sound, ripe fruit should 
be selected for jam or preserves. Stone the 
cherries and strain the juice from the pits to 
put with the cherries into the preserving 
kettle. Add just enough water to prevent 
burning, let them heat gradually, and then 
simmer for fifteen minutes. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound 
of the pitted fruit, add it to the cherries and 
cook slowly until the jam will jelly. Turn 
into clean, dry jam pots, and when cool 
cover closely and set away. Cherry jam is 
delicious as a sandwich filling mixed with 
a-few finely chopped walnut meats and 
a little whipped cream. 


For Future Fruit Salads Ses 


During the bountiful summer season is 
the time to prepare for the winter’s supply 
of fruit salads, than which there is no more 
popular dainty. 

The simplest fruit salads, made from 
winter fruits and nuts, are expensive and 
opportunity for variety is limited since the 
kinds of fruits available for winter salads are 
comparatively few. This variety may be 
extended and individuality assured by pre- 
paring in advance, in quantities and when 
prices are low, dainty conserves of various 
fruits for future use. 


Candied Pineapple 


Peel and cut the pineapple in rather thick 
slices, remove the core and cut slices in half, 
giving them a cresent shape. Allow a cup- 
ful of water to each pound of pineapple and 
cook slowly until tender and clear. Re- 
move the fruit and add to the water a pound 
of sugar for each pound of fruit. Boil the 
syrup down one-third, then put in the fruit 
and cook until it is transparent. Again 
carefully remove the slices, spread on a 
platter and set in the sun. Cook the syrup 
down to a candy stage and pour over the 
fruit slices. Let dry and pack away in glass 
jars with dry sugar or brandied papers be- 
tween each layer. This method insures 
a tender and delicious conserve equally suit- 
able for the candy box, or fruit cakes and 
salads. 


Crystallized Peach Kernels ae 


This is something comparatively new, but 
properly done it is a valuable addition, lend- 
ing a rich peach flavor to the salad. Crack 
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the peach stones and extract the kernels 
until you have one cupful Putonelargecup- 
ful of granulated sugar and two-thirds cup- 
ful of water into a saucepan and when a 
smooth syrup drop in the peach pits. Boil 
gently for ten minutes, then seal as other 


conserves. 


Choose firm, perfect white peaches, peel 
and weigh. Put in preserving kettle a 
pound of sugar for each pound of fruit, with 
just enough water to dissolve it. Let it 
slowly come to a boil and slightly thicken 
before putting in the fruit. Simmer fruit in 
the syrup for three hours, then remove, 
spread on flat dishes and spread in the sun 
to bleach. Keep the syrup at a gentle boil 
for about an hour, then put in the fruit and 
cook until it can be pierced with a straw. 
Again remove the fruit and spread on plat- 


Crystallized Peaches 


ters in the sun. Add to the boiling syrup 
the juice of one lemon, a bit of mace (if 
liked) and half a dozen rose-geranium leaves. 
When the syrup has thickened almost to the 
candy stage put in the fruit, a few pieces at 
a time, and simmer until each piece is per- 
meated with the syrup. Remove to plat- 
ters, and if any syrup remains cook to the 
granular stage and pour over the fruit. Let 
dry in the sun, pack in jars with brandied 
papers between each layer. Lay a fresh 
geranuim leaf on top and seal. 

Cherries may be crystallized after formula 
given for peaches, omitting the bleaching, 
the geranium leaves and lemon. 

With a supply of crystallized fruits on 
hand, together with a quantity of native 
nuts, either gathered personally from the 
ground whereon they fell, or purchased when 
prices are lowest, the housewife is ready for 
any salad emergency and many and delight- 
ful may be the combinations evolved. 


Just How Talks 


IX— How to Make Jelly 


ing, should be placed in a preserving 

kettle with as little water as possible to 
prevent burning, heated, and cooked through 
with such occasional mashings and stirrings 
as necesary. The hot juice and fruit should 
be then transferred to a jelly strainer and 
the juice should be strained into a receiving 
receptacle without squeezing. 

Less juicy fruits such as apples, quinces, 
etc., must be prepared by cutting into 
pieces and covering with water. With the 
extracted juice at hand the housekeeper has 
had occasion to learn that success or failure 
depends almost entirely upon the propor- 
tion of sugar used. The correct proportion 
of sugar te the juice in hand means success, 
while an under-proportion means a tough 
jelly, and an over-proportion means more 
or less of a failure, depending upon how 
great the over-proportion is. Probably 
more good jelly-making material is spoiled 


Ji: fruits, after preparing and wash- 


through the use of an over-proportion of 
sugar than from all other causes combined. 
And this because the would-be jelly maker 
blindly follows the old rules of a measure of 
juice to a measure of sugar. The important 
point then is the proportion of sugar to juice. 

This has been determined at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois by repeated experiments with 
increasing amounts of sugar to the amount 
of juice until the place was reached where 
the product approximated a perfect jelly. 
The point determined was this: that a given 
quantity of fruit juice of a certain kind con. 
tained a certain amount of the jellying prin. 
ciple known as pectin in solution. This was 
capable of using only a certain amount of 
sugar; too little sugar gives a tough jelly; 
too much and the juice refuses to harden or 
“jell.” When this occurs no amount of 


cooking can rectify the trouble and adding | 


more sugar with further cooking only makes 
the jelly more like syrup. The remedy is 
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more pectin, and this can only be added by 
more fruit juice. 


A Simple Test Ses 


Whether or not pectin is present in 
a juice the housekeeper can readily ascer- 
tain by asimple test: add a given volume of 
the juice (say one or two tablespoonfuls in 
a glass), an equal volume of ethyl alcohcl 
(ask at the drug store for ethyl alcohol, 
905-95 per cent.), mixing thoroughly and 
cooling; if pectin is present a gelatinous mass 
will appear in the liquid which may be 
gathered up on a spoon. The housekeeper 
using this test will soon discover that, ap- 
parently, different juices contain different 
proportions of pectin; hence, probably one 
reason for the wide difference in different 
fruits for making jellies. The quantities o? 
sugar used can be governed accordingly. 

The cause of the crystallizing of jelly is an 
over-proportion of sugar. But here .is 
where the housekeeper’s uncertainty arises, 
for fruits vary from season to season and 
currants purchased in the market instead of 
picked from one’s own bushes, are an uncer- 
tain quautity. Miss Parloa says in regard 
to this: “If the fruit contains a high per- 
centage of sugar,. the quantity of added 
sugar should be a little less than the quan- 
tity of fruit juice. That is to say, in a 
season when there has been a great deal of 
heat and sunshine there will be more sugar 
in the fruit than in a cold, wet season; con- 
sequently one pint of currant juice will re- 
quire but three-quarters of a pint of sugar. 
But in a cold, wet season the pint of sugar 
must be measured generously.” 

Another cause of the jelly crystallizing is 
hard boiling. When the syrup boils so 
rapidly that particles of it are thrown on the 
upper part of the sides of the preserving 
kettle they often form crystals. If these 
crystals are stirred into the syrup they are 
apt to cause the mass to crystallize, in the 
course of time. 

The presence of pectin in considerable 
quantity in the fruit being the first essegtial, 
acidity is the second, and currants, partially 
green grapes and crabapples, are considered 
the ideal fruits for jelly making purposes. 
A subscriber whose experiences were made 
before those of the University of Illinois, has 
established the fact that where fruit juices 


. were rich in pectin, but deficient in acid, the 


latter in a proper vegetable form, that is, 
tartaric or citric acid, could be added. The 


point for the housekeeper to clearly see is 
that it is possible to ascertain by chemical 
tests so simple that they are merely practi- 
cal ones, how much jellying principle or 
pectin the fruit juice contains and approxi- 
mately how much acid is needed. 

Following is the helpful experience of 
Alice Dyar Russell with strawberries, blue- 
berries and apples: 


Mrs. Russell’s Successful Experiments 
with Berries and Apples 


If jelly can be made from pear and peach 
juice by supplying the lacking element, as 
suggested in a recent article, why not also 
from fruits of even finer color and flavor— 
such as the strawberry and raspberry? So 
reasoned one enquiring housekeeper who was 
not willing to leave all experimenting with 
supposedly non-jellable fruits to chemical 
experts. She ascertained by the simple 
alcohol test, that strawberries and raspber- 
ries are rich in pectin but lack the essential 
quantity of acid. The next day her com- 
muter brought from town a couple of ounces 
of the acid of the grape, in powder form— 
tartaric acid, and she was ready for her ex- 
periment with strawberries. 

The berries were mashed, cooked until 
soft, and drained over night. As a first 
venture, for each half pint of strawberry 
juice one scant teaspoon of tartaric acid was 
added to a half pint of sugar. The juice 
was brought merely to a boil and then the 
heated sugar added. When it boiled up it 
was skimmed and immediately poured into 
glasses. A perfect jelly quickly formed 
with fine, scarlet color and delicious straw- 
berry taste. 

With more acid strawberries than were 
used in this experiment, coming earlier in the 
season, a less quantity of tartaric acid 
would probably have sufficed. With the 
red raspberries, next tried, by no means an 
“acid” berry, half a teaspoonful to each half 
pint of juice was used, As before, no water 
was added to the berries; they were 
mashed and cooked and the juice was not 
more than boiled. At the boiling point an 
equal measure of sugar was added with the 
tartaric acid. Again success was striking. 
Jelly immediately formed, and the flavor of 
the raspberry was even better preserved 
than that of the strawberry. 

The jelly maker did not squeeze the resi- 
due after the berries had drained. over night 
but added to it nearly an equal volume of. 
water, let the mass cook a few minutes on 
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the stove, and drained again. This juice 
was boiled for ten or fifteen minutes, three- 
fourths its measure of sugar added (and the 
same proportion of tartaric acid as before), 
and there was obtained from it half the first 
quantity of jelly—jelly of equal clarity, 
flavor and texture, the color being almost 
identical with that of the first running, a fine 
wine red. 

In making jelly of mixed currants and 
raspberries, in equal quantities, no tartaric 
acid was needed. But even when the resi- 
due had been squeezed almost dry of juice, 
in the old-fashioned way, water was added 
and the mass cooked and drained. This 
juice was boiled some twenty minutes, and 
three-fourths its measure of sugar added. 
About one-fourth of the first quantity of 
jelly was obtained, color and clarity fine, 
raspberry flavor predominating. 

a) 
Blueberry Jelly 


Later in the summer blueberries were 
tried. One can make blueberry jelly if the 
larger proportion of them is green, but the 
green berries are not to be obtained in the 
market. A scant teaspoonful of tartaric acid 
to each half-pint of juice, and sugar in three- 
fourths its measure, will make a rich tart 
jelly of ripe blueberries. The flavor is fine, 
and the color like that of blackberry jelly. 
Blackberries, as everyone knows who has 
tried them, are an uncertain fruit of which 
to make jelly, unless they are very under 
ripe. A small quantity of tartaric acid say, 
half a spoonful to a pint of juice, will, how- 
ever, make a jelly of firmer texture and 
tartish taste than from the ripe berries. In- 
deed, as one can see, tartaric acid not only 
makes possible entirely new jellies, but is 
extremely useful to the jelly maker when 
fruit for jelly comes to her hands which is 
a little over-ripe for its purpose. 

The residue of apples is particularly 
worth recooking and redraining, as there is 
such a bulk to apples. In the second mak- 
ing of jelly from mixed crab apples and 
grapes (the grapes give color and tang) the 
resulting jelly was almost entirely apple in 
flavor, as grapes drain more perfectly than 
apples in the first instance. 

It becomes plain that the small fruits 
offer special advantages to the jelly maker 
who will supplement their natural supply 
of acid, and evident that in this art at least 
our grandmothers were not so economical as 


we and they may have supposed. They 
threw away their material after the first 
draining, and with it perhaps half the jelly! 


How to Make Currant Jelly 


Free the currants from leaves and the 
larger stems. Put them in a preserving 
kettle, crush gently and heat slowly, stirring 
occasionally. When the currants are hot, 
crush with a vegetable masher. Turn the 
crushed fruit and juice into a jelly bag and 
let it drain as long as it drips, but do not 
squeeze. The process may be hastened by 
taking the corners of the bag or cheesecloth 
and lifting so as to move the contents from 
side to side. Measure the juice and return 
to a clean preserving kettle. Under ordin- 
ary conditions for every pint of juice should 


’ be taken a pint of granulated sugar. Heat 


the juice and add the sugar to it, heated. 
Stir the juice until the sugar is dissolved. 
Cool and skim and put in glasses. 

Again appears an uncertain factor,—the 
time,—but this unfortunately varies with 
the proportion of sugar to juice, with the 
amount of pectin in the juice and to a cer- 


tain extent with the proportion of acid 


added. © Under normal conditions from eight 
to ten minutes is sufficient cooking for cur- 
rant jelly, and the varying factors can be 
in part explained. In a wet season the 
amount of sugar in the fruit is less and water 
more, hence the time of cooking increases. 

It decreases in a hot dry season, just as the 
thin juices need to be cooked longer for 
proper concentration, the thicker for a 
shorter time. Jelly should be made quickly, 
but long boiling changes the pectin so that 
it has no jelly-forming power. However, the 
question of beet versus cane sugar has been: 
raised several times and this is all covered 
by the bulletin. 

A question concerning the relative merits 
of beet-sugar and cane-sugar in _jelly- 
making has occasionally been asked,”’ says 
an authority. “Our experiments show that 
when the two sugars are equally pure, there 
is no difference in the texture, taste or ap- 
pearance of jellies made therefrom. The 
only difference observed was that the vol- 
ume of jelly produced from a given amount 
of juice and sugar was slightly less when 
beet-sugar was used than when cane-sugar 
was used. This difference being considered 
negligible, the two sugars may be used 
interchangeably.” 
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‘What to Eat in Jume 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on 
pages 796-797) 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Codfish souffle* 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
DINNER 
Clam bouillon 
Roast forequarter of lamb 
New potatoes 
Green peas with mint* 
Asparagus salad 
Delicate ice pudding* 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Mushrooms cooked in the 
chafing dish 
Cream cheese sandwiches 
Lemonade 
Cake 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Baked hominy 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable hash 
Brown bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Baked rhubarb 
DINNER 
Pot roast with tomato 
sauce 


Browned potatoes 
Baked onions 
Fruit salad 
Wafers Cream cheese 
Coffee 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 


Chopped dates in 
cereal 

Buttered toast 
Coffee 


Marmalade 


LUNCHEON 


Asparagus omelet 
Fruit Cocoa 


DINNER 


Salmon steaks 
Boiled potato balls 
Creamed spinach 
Cucumber salad 
Cherry dumplings* 
Coffee 


Wondap 


BREAKPAST 
Cereal 
Broiled tomatoes with 
cream sauce 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of asparagus soup 
Nut sandwiches 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Thin slices of cold lamb with 
brown sauce 
Escalloped potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
Strawberry tapioca 
Coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Creamed dried beef 
German fried potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Strawberry shortcake 
Iced cocoa 
DINNER 


Cream of tomato soup 
English beef pie 
Young beets 
Fig pudding 
Coffee 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Hashed beef on toast 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Bouillon 
Grilled sardines 
Sliced lemon 
Wafers Cheese 
Tea 
DINNER 
Lamb chops Creamed potatoes 
Baked egg plant 
Gooseberry custard* 
Coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Creamed codfish Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Boiled rice with cheese sauce 
Fruit Tea 
DINNER 


Clear soup, iced 
Fish creamed in ramekins 
Potato balls, fried 
Creamed cabbage 
Strawberries served with sliced 
oranges* 
Cake Cotiee 
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What to Eat in June 


\Foods marked with an asterisk 
pages 
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will be found among the Recipes on 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Cereal Fruit 
Shirred eggs Griddle cakes Eggs with cream sauce | 
Cinnamon buns Coffee Coffee Corn bread Coffee 
DINNER LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
Fricassé of chicken Creamed chicken on Clam chowder 
New potatoes String beans* toast Chocolate cake 
Lettuce salad Sliced tomatoes Coffee 
Strawberry parfait Wafers Tea 
Coffee DINNER 
SUPPER Cream of pea soup —y 
Halibut baked & la Creole a 
Potato and cucumber French fried potatoes Stuffed tomatoes 
salad* Asparagus salad 
Sandwiches St 1 ling Wafers Cheese 
Tea or coffee Coffee 
ee 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Omelet 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish hash served in 
potato border 
Beet salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Tea 
DINNER aturba 
nbap Roast beef Browned potatoes S v 
BREAKFAST Asparagus BREAKFAST 
Fruit Boiled onions Corn beef hash 
Bacon Creamed potatoes Pineapple cream ice* Popovers Coffee 
Muffins Coffee Coffee 
Tomato mayonnaise Mushrooms on toast 
Nut sandwiches — salad 
Cocoa 
DINNER Thursday DINNER 
Chicken in the ne Tomato soup 
casserole Broiled pan fish Beef croquettes with brown 
String bean salad ~ Creamed potatoes sauce 
Cream of rice Brown bread toast Mashed potatoes New beets | 
pudding* Coffee Cherry pie 
Coffee LUNCHEON Coffee 
Vegetable soup 
Strawberry shortcakes 
DINNER 


Cold roast beef served 
with sliced tomatoes 
Potato puff Green peas 
Cherry pudding with 
foamy sauce 
Coffee 
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Receipls for Bills of Fare 


Pineapple-Cream Ice 


This is not an ice cream, but an ice with 
all the fluffy whiteness of a cream, but with- 
out the cloying richness of the latter. It 
is quite different from the ordinary ice, 
being especially light and delicate in char- 
acter, and as delightful to the palate as to 
theeye. No gelatine is required for this ice, 
egg whites giving it body as well as its 
creamy whiteness. 

Put one cupful of white sugar and one 
pint of water over the fire and bring to a 
boil. Let cool, then stir in half a can (or 
one cupful) of chopped pineapple and the 
juice of two lemons. Put in freezer and 
turn until it begins to thicken slightly; then 
add the well-beaten whites of two eggs, stir 
up well and beat until frozen. Pack and let 
stand a few hours to ripen. M. E.S.H. 


To Serve Strawberries 


Try this way of serving strawberries, 
Wash, pick, and chill the berries, drain 
them well, then an hour before serving 
time slice a seedless orange as thin as possi- 
ble, cutting through rind and all, and ar- 
range the slices in layers with the berries, 
sprinkling each layer liberally with sugar. 
Keep very cold. In helping, put a slice of 
orange at the bottom of each plate. If the 
service is individual, put in the orange 
slice first, then pile berries over it. The 


7% 


novelty lies in the flavor of the peel— 
which gives a most exquisite zest to the 
fruit. Lemon slices may be used, but it is 
best to let them lie several hours in sugar. 
The sirup which will form can be put over 
the berries. M. McC. W. 


Shell the peas, after standing thirty min- 
utes in their hulis in cold water, place in a 
stewpan with half dozen pea pods and sev- 
eral sprigs of mint. Cover with water and 
cook until tender,—uncovered in order to 
have them retain their green appearance. 
Drain, add half a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar, a little salt, and moisten with mixed 
melted butter and cream; serve hot. 

J.H.G. 


Cut good pie crust into squares or rounds 
and fill the center of each with ripe pitted 
cherries. Do not add sugar. Draw the 
paste up over the cherries and pinch the 
edges carefully together. Bake in a hot 
oven until the crust is delicately browned. 
Serve hot with a delicate lemon sauce. For 
the sauce, cream together half a cupful of 
butter and four tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar; add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and beat all well together. Simmer 


Green Peas with Mint 


Cherry Dumplings 
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the sauee for a minute or two in a double 
boiler, then remove from the fire and whisk 
in the stiffly whipped whites of the eggs and 


add very gradually the strained juice of » 


a lemon. M. F. S. 


Codfish Souffle i@ 


Cook one cupful of rice in one quart of 


milk (double boiler). While hot, stir in 


one cupful of shredded codfish, one table- 
spoonful of butter, the yolks of two eggs, 
salt and pepper to taste. When cold, fold in 


the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. Bake, 


twenty minutes. Serveatonce. F.M.S. 


String Beans French Style 2S 


Cook a quantity of string beans until 
tender. Melt a tablespoonful of butter or’ 


beef drippings in a frying pan, and in it 
cook a small finely chopped onion until 
tender, but not brown. Add the beans to 
the onion, sprinkle over them a level table- 
spoonful of flour, and stir together. Add, 
if you have it, a little beef broth and season 
well with salt, pepper and a little finely 
chopped parsley. If any should be left, 
heat them next day and add.a little stewed 
tomatoes. A. O.G. 


Delicate Ice-Pudding 


Blanch eight ounces of pistachio nuts 
and one of bitter almonds, put through 


meat chopper and reduce to a paste. Now. 


put one and one-half cupfuls hot water 
with one-half cupful of sugar over the fire 
and stir until dissolved. Boil five minutes, 
add one cupful of water and one heaping 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, and cool. Add 
this sirup to the nuts with one tabléspoon- 
ful of orange juice, or orange flower water, 
and color the mixture a delicate green. Put 
in the freezer and stir until smooth and 
stiff, then add the following: Beat the 
whites of four eggs to a stiff froth with four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Add to 
the frozen paste, beat until well mixed, -re- 
move dasher, repack, and let stand at least 
an hour before serving. | M.E. S. H. 


Cream of Rice Pudding PN 


Take one cupful of rice, three-fourths 
of a pint of milk, add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Cook in double boiler until very 
seft, and:straim;add the yolks of two eggs, 


one-fourth of a box of gelatine dissolved in 


one-fourth cupful of hot water, one-half cup- 
ful of fine apple juice; and lastly, the beat- 
en whites of the two eggs. Set on ice in 
mold. E. R. 


Gooseberry Custard 


To one quart of cleaned gooseberries add 
three-fourths of a cupful of water. Cover 
kettle and. cook ten minutes; then add two 
cupfuls of sugar.- Cook five minutes more, 
remove from fire and add slowly two well- 
beaten eggs. Return to the fire and cook one 
minute. Pour into a pretty dish and when 
cold place in refrigerator to harden. Canned 
gooseberries may be used in making this 


dessert. L.G. R. 
Potato and Cucumber Salad with io 
Cream Dressing 


Chop cucumbers to make two cupfuls. 
Chop cold boiled potatoes to make three 
cupfuls, and marinate the latter with three 
tablespoonfuls of French dressing. Chill 
both. At serving time mix them lightly 
together with six shredded lettuce leaves 
and two heaping tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley. Pour over them a dressing made 
of one cupful of rich cream (sweet or sour) 
into which has been whipped one and one- 
half. tablespoonfuls of Tarragon vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a little white pepper, 
and a small onion, grated. Serve at once. 
This salad does not require the usual bed- 
ding of lettuce. A. M.S. 


Young Beets Boiled 


' The beets should be carefully washed, the 
roots not cut off, and the tops left an inch 
long. The idea is to prevent the skin being 
broken in any way. Put them in boiling 
water, and if they are of average size, one 
hour should cook them tender. Try by 
pressing in a cloth. If done pour off the 
water, peel and slice the beets, or they may 
be left whole if preferred, and make the 
following sauce: take one tablespoonful of 
butter, one scant tablespoonful of flour, and 
let them boil until smooth and thoroughly 
cooked. Add one-half cupful of water; let 
it boil, season with pepper and salt, and 
then add a large teaspoonful more of butter. 
Stir until mixed, add the juice of half a 
lemon; put the beets in this sauce, and let 
come to a gentle boil, then serve. 

Old Subscriber. 
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Ways to Cook Mushrooms 


By 


ANNIE H. QUILL 


Mushrooms Stewed 


Peel and trim a pint of small mushrooms, 
pour a pint of fresh milk into a saucepan, 
add a tablespoonful of butter, a little pepper 
and salt, and the mushrooms. Boil gently 
for ten minutes, then add half a cupful of 
rich cream. Serve on buttered toast. 


Peel and trim the mushrooms, and soak 
them for about an hour in oil, lemon juice, 
salt and pepper, then flour them and broil 
alittle. Have ready a nicely flavored white 
sauce, pour this over them, sprinkle thickly 
with grated Parmesan cheese and brown in 


the oven, serve very hot. 


Mushroom Salad 

Chop the mushrooms into dice and put 
them into a saucepan with a little butter and 
two slices of peeled lemon; let them simmer 
in this until done, then set them aside to 
cool. Serve with a mayonnaise dressing 


and saltines. 


Make the shells of puff paste in the regular 
way. For the filling, cut raw mushrooms 
into squares, fry them in butter, add a little 
cream, thicken with the yolk of an egg, sea- 
son and add a little minced parsley. 


Mushrooms au Parmesan 


Mushroom Patties 


Mushrooms and Eggs 


Peel, and mince them fine, cook in rich 
gravy until well flavored and thick, then add 
five eggs well beaten; stirring all the time, 
season with pepper and salt and serve on 
fried bread. 


Mushrooms 4 la Bourgeoise 


Peel and trim some nice firm mushrooms, 
place a few slices of nicely streaked bacon on 
the fire in a saucepan, when it begins to 
crisp add the mushrooms, a few sprigs of 
parsley, a teaspoonful of flour, a cupful of 


stock, and a dash of cayenne. Let them 
stew very gently until the sauce becomes 
thick and creamy, then add a little lemon 
juice and pour over squares of fried bread. 
Serve very hot. 

Following is a mushroom recipe contrib- 
uted by Kate W. Leach, and here appended 
at this timely season, supplementing the 
excellent methods of Mrs. Quill: 


A Family Rule for Mushrooms sd 


Gather in the early morning the buttons 
of the meadow mushroom, Agaricus cam- 
pestris, immediately pour over them boiling 
water that the gills may not turn dark. 
Boil twenty minutes in strong brine and 
place in fruit jars in which a tablespoon of 
salt has been placed, pack tight and cover 
with the brine, seal. I have followed the 
plan of twice heating on succeeding days 
but do not consider this necessary. The 
shaggy mane, Coprinus comatus, is equally 
good, and so doubtless are others. 

When wanted, turn them into warm 
water. Two hours is usually sufficient to 
freshen. This recipe originated in our fam- 
ily and I consider it extremely valuable. 
We serve creamed mushrooms to-day, ten- 
der and delicious, which were gathered last 
September. Twenty-five dollars would 
not purchase the full supply in my store- 
room. If it be impossible te secure the 
buttons, the larger cups may be used by re- 
moving the gills and cutting in small pieces 
where procured as before. K: W. L 
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Discoveries 


This is the most popular de- 
partment in the magazine, by 
alt odds. Who can enhance 
its popularity by sending 
some better Discoveries 
than those here printed? 


$25.00 for the Best Discoverer 


What is your idea of a good “ Discovery”’? 

A generous cash prize ($25.00) awaits the 
person whose letter, sent in response to this 
offer, best describes, in the judgment of the 
editor of this magazine, the character of 
desirable ‘“‘ Discoveries,” and the range of 
subjects which’ should be treated in this 
department. 

Each letter must indicate which “Dis- 
covery” in this (June) number best fulfills 
the writer’s conception of a Discovery, and 
must include also a Discovery of the writer’s 
own, the best she (or he) can make within 
the allotted period. Any Discovery, if ac- 
cepted, will be paid for at our regular rate of 
one cent per word. 

Please carefully observe the following 
rules: 

The letters, exclusive of new Discovery 
submitted, may be 200 words long, or less; 
not more. 

Each letter and Discovery must be clearly 
labeled with the name and address of the 
sender. 

The letter must be addressed Discovery 
Contest, in care of this magazine, and must 
reach us not later than July 1, 1911. The 
' contest is open to all, without money or 
other consideration. 


# It was once considered the proper thing 
to allude to one’s husband on all occasions 
as “Mr. Blank,” “the Doctor,” or “Col. 
Blank,” etc., according to his formal cog- 
nomen. Now it is noticeable among en- 
lightened people that these terms are used 
only in speaking to business acquaintances 
and servants. A gentlewoman (good word!), 
chatting with an intimate friend, alludes to 
her husband by his Christian name. With 


those less intimate she uses a term long 
obsolete, but now happily restored to favor, 
“My husband.” It is considered absolutely 
pert for a young matron to “Mister” her 
husband when speaking to women of an 
older generation. The same rule applies to 
a man’s way of designating his wife, and the 
ne plus ultra of bad form is for him to refer 
to his wife as “the madam.” L. R. 


# The danger of celluloid rattles pointed out 
in a recent Discovery reminds me of my 
own experience. Celluloid collar supports 
were left in the collar of a wash waist. 
While it was being ironed the supports sud- 
denly burst into flame, scorching and burn- 
ing the waist beyond repair. L. F. F. 


# Half measures‘may mitigate the success 
of ants; there is the time-honored one of 
drawing unbroken chalk marks about ob- 
jects which lure the pest; the frequent dust- 
ing with pyrethrum powder; a wet sponge 
laid in the bath of the tiny red ant—all 
helpful—but where is the woman whose 
patience will match an ant’s? Extermina- 
tion offers the only permanent solution. 
Early evening is the best time to begin 
operations. Have in readiness a crowbar 
and spade; a wheelbarrow of dirt; a heavy 
soaking-wet blanket; a man, sams cigar or 
pipe; a can opener, and one or more pound 
tins of carbon bisulphide. The last is an 
evil-smelling, explosive, volatile liquid with 
fumes heavier than air—the fumes a deadly 
poison to insect life. A reasonable quan- 
tity can be. inhaled without injury by per- 
sons using it, but the experience cannot be 
said to give pleasure. Two can work to- 
gether more satisfactorily than one. At the 
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same time that a muscular arm drives the 
crowbar a foot or more into the ant hill, let 
an assistant make a cut across the top of the 
tin of bisulphide and pour two ounces or so 
of the contents into the opening as the bar 
is immediately drawn up. Cover quickly 
with a shovelful of dirt. If the nest is large, 
it is advisable to make holes about ten inches 
apart. As soon as the entire hill has been 
treated, spread the blanket over it, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the fumes, and do 
not remove the blanket for several hours. 
Two only of the nests destroyed required a 
second treatment, and on these we hap- 
pened not to use a blanket the first time as 
a guard against too rapid evaporation. It 
may well be, however, that an old and deep 
nest would require a second dose, in any 
case. If the ants chance to burrow near the 
walls of a house the odor of the carbon bi- 
sulphide will penetrate the cellar, but the 
unpleasantness is soon over, and the pest of 
ants with it. Nests are sometimes located 
under a sidewalk; if so, flagging or bricks 
must be raised before anything effectual can 
be done. Anne Warner. . 


# Whenever a tree in our yard is cut down, 
I save several pieces of the trunk, leaving 


the bark on. These are very useful on the 
porch, both for seats and as stands for jar- 
diniéres. Sections from a tight-bark tree, 
like a maple or an oak, will hold the bark a 
long time. X. Y. 


# What a bother those fragments of tissue 
paper, used for padding shoulders and 
sleeves, are when the garments are in use! 
One can hardly find enough of them after- 
ward to again utilize: I have discovered 
that half a yard of cheesecloth, folded cross- 
wise, with edges sewed together, then stuffed 
with the paper, is a capital contrivance. I 
leave open one end, and insert a wire or 
wooden hanger, pulling the hook up through 
an opening in the seam at the center, then 
stuff in the paper, and sew up the end. I 
hook the waist over.the pad, pulling the 
ends down into the sleeves, and my waists 
never look mussy. When wooden hangers 
are used they may be left in the gar- 
ments while traveling, as the hooks are 
<r and can be packed separately. 


# I wished to use a mahogany bookcase for 
a china closet, but there were no plate 
grooves in the shelves. I inserted glass- 
headed tacks, two in front of each plate. 
They do not show, and if taken out would 
leave no mark bigger than a pin prick. I.G.C. 


# Sleeping rooms on the third floor, usually 
lighted by a skylight could be made much 
cooler in summer, and would be better 
ventilated, if it were’ possible to leave this 
skylight open in fairweather. Thedifficulty 
is, however, that the iron bar which holds 
the skylight in place when open projects 
below the ceiling of the attic when the sky- 
light is closed, so that the ordinary window 
screen is out of the question. The problem 
of providing an effectual screen which will 
still allow of the free manipulation of the 
iron bar has been solved in this way: Cut 
a piece of mosquito netting an inch and a 
half larger all around than ‘the size of the 
skylight opening in the attic ceiling; turn it 
over for three quarters of an inch, and 
stitch on it flat a piece of tape of the same 
width, stitching it on both edges to make a 
firm border to the netting. Tack this net- 
ting across the top-of ‘the: skylight opening 
and part of the way down each side. Across 
the lower edge of the netting, at intervals 
of three or four inches, sew loops of narrow 
tape, half an inch long, and screw small 
hooks into the ceiling an inch and a half 
below the lower edge of the skylight open- 
ing, and the same distance apart as the loops. 
When the skylight is closed this lower edge 
of the netting may be allowed to hang free, 
to admit of the projection of the iron bar 
below the ceiling; but when the skylight is 
open the bar is pushed up out of the way, 
and the loops of tape on the lower edge of 
the netting may be caught over the hooks, 
and hold the netting firmly over the opening, 
thus screening it effectually. B.S. J. 


WhenI put away my silver tea or coffee pot 
I place a little stick across the top to keep the 
lid slightly open, and there is no musty odor 
when the pot is used again. M. A. C. 


# After six years of motoring may I give my 
experience as to suitable dress for this de- 
lightful sport? A gray mohair or brillian- 
tine skirt and long coat will not show dust, 
and they will not crush after sitting in a 
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car for several hours. I have tried all col- 
ors, but nothing looks so well, after several 
days’ traveling, as gray. A light silk waist 
is cool and comfortable. A panama hat, 
draped and turned down, is light, and is a 
protection to the eyes. Lisle gloves the 
color of the coat, and a heavy chiffon veil, 
are necessary. I have worn veils of many 
different colors, but for exposure to sun all 
day, dark brown is the most restful to the 
eyes. This will not sound artistic with the 
gray coat, but I have a thin gray veil that 
I don as I start out, and when well out of 
habitation or when my eyes and head begin 
to feel tired, I pull out my brown chiffon 


one. W. E. M. 


# In using a sewing machine driven by an 
electric motor I find it advisable to set the 
stitch somewhat larger than when foot pow- 
er is used. The rapidity with which one 
sews tends to lessen the length of the stitch, 
and make the finished seam rather disap- 
pointing if the stitch is set too small. H.P. J. 


# At dinner a guest tipped over a bottle 
containing olive oil, making an. ugly spot on 
a beautiful cloth. I immediately covered 
the spot with a thick layer of common corn- 
starch. In the morning the maid brushed 
it off with a clean whiskbroom. Not a sign 
of the oil was to be found. N. B. 


# A friend who has a very handsome plume 
on her hat never goes out without having a 
veil folded flat and pinned underneath the 
crown. It takes up almost no room, and is 
always ready in case of a sudden shower. 


A. M. N. 


# For those who are obliged to spend much 
of the time in bed, an ideal lapboard will be 
found in an artist’s stretcher. A convenient 
size is 16 inches by 24 inches. Cover this 
with an ordinary sketching canvas, prefer- 
ably that known as absorbent canvas, as 
this has an unglazed surface. The little 
“tooth” on the canvas will be found a per- 
fect surface on which to play solitaire or 
picture puzzles, as it prevents the cards or 
pieces from slipping. Another factor is the 
extreme lightness of the board. It might be 
made more attractive for a gift if a little pat- 
tern were stenciled around the edge. A.S.M. 
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# After sixteen years of constant effort to 
teach different washerwomen that hard 
labor and rubbing in dirty water will only 
set the grime in soiled clothing, I have 
found a plan that demonstrates to them the 
fact that there is such a thing as saturate 
solution; and that after a certain amount of 
dirt and oil from the clothing goes into the 
water in the tub that water will take up no 
more dirt, but must be drawn off and re- 
placed by clean water, before the cleansing 
process can go on. After putting a cup of 
borax into a glass fruit jar, I fill the jar with 
water. The water will not” absorb that 
amount of borax, shake the jar as long as 
you choose. Here I have a self-evident fact; 
the water has all that it can hold. In other 
words, there is a limit to the absorbent 
capacity of water; but by renewing the 
water, the precipitated borax will disappear. 
Whetherit is the novelty of the term saturate 
solution, or the mode of bringing it within 
their “ken” that makes them grasp and 
hold the idea, I cannot decide. At any rate 
the clothes come out clear and clean, after I 
use the borax explanation as an adjunct in the 
directing of the work in the laundry. S. P. 


# A heavy shower came up the first time I 
wore my new broadcloth suit. The next 
day I was amazed to find it covered with 
tiny spots. Unwittingly I had purchased 
an unsponged suit. The next time I buy 


broadcloth I shall be very sure that it is 


made of sponged material. M. A. C. 


The French salad shake is to many 
a discovery, and an 
agreeable one. 


# Did you ever notice with envy the neat, 
white aprons worn by trained nurses? A 
nurse told me that she bought sheeting, thus 
making a full apron, without a seam, and 
that it stood the wear and tear of the laun- 
dry and looked better than anything she 
had used. R. M. R. 
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#A little daughter developed a habit of 
story telling soon after entering school. 
This, at first, seemed amusing and was not 
criticized. Soon, however, it was apparent 
that she was losing all regard for truth, and 


the mother became alarmed. Moral sua-° 


sion and light punishment proved of noavail; 
the child would come home from school 
and tell of startling events that had not 
happened. She greatly enjoyed the sensa- 
tion she created. Finally the mother con- 
sulted a friend who had long experience in 
dealing with child nature. The friend ad- 
vised her to take no undue notice when an 
untrue story was told. On days when the 
child had misrepresented things the mother 
refused her good-night kiss, giving no rea- 
son. The child, who was of a very affec- 
tionate nature, wasat first sorely grieved, but 
she soon understood. Finding that her 
exaggerations no longer seemed important, 
and that because of them she was shut out 
from the family love circle, she speedily 
reformed. H. A. T. 

=" It is, of course, a well-known fact that 
many children pass through a certain stage 
of development at which they are given to 
romancing. “Usually they outgrow this 
habit. It will be interesting to know the 
various methods which parents may have 
used to correct this tendency. The Editors. 


# Bathing my baby was somewhat of a trial 
at first. With my left hand I would try to 
support his head, keep his ears out of the 
water and hold him comfortable; and, at the 
same time, wash him with my right hand. 
Then I thought of a plan that has made the 
bath much more enjoyable for him. and 
easier for me. I roll a large bath towel into 
a pillow for Baby’s head. This leaves both 
my hands free. After the bath each day I 
merely wring the towel out in clean, hot 
water, and dry it for the next day. B. W. 
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#Don’t try to “do your hair” in the 
dressing room of a sleeping car. You will 
either exclude other women or be jostled by 
them. Get the porter to push up the upper 
berth (you can prevail upon him by using 
tact or blandishments) and sit ‘Turk 
fashion” in front of the mirror. Cleanse 
your face, ears, and throat with cold 
cream and -violet water, arrange your 
hair, don your garments and step out of 
your berth as from your hotel room. A few 
minutes with toothbrush, nail brush, and soap 
in the dressing room, and you are ready for 
the “‘first call for breakfast.” L. R. 


# When my bird is troubled with a parasite 
I place a pinch of caraway seed in his seed 
cup daily, or give hima rind of bacon on which 
is sprinkled a pinch of red pepper. C. R. 


# A good-natured, electric meter inspector 
taught me to read my meter, and informed 
me that eighteen cents’ worth of electricity 
had been used that month, for which one 
dollar (the monthly minimum) had been 
paid. Straightway I bought an electric 
iron, and now use it until the meter registers 
one dollar’s worth, when I return to the 
cheaper gas. M. M. M. 


# “Now, don’t make any noise” was just 
on the tip of my tongue, as I saw my six- 
year-old daughter come rushing in, and 
knew that her father was busy and did not 
wish to be disturbed. But I caught myself 
in time, for had I not only the day before 
made a resolution to reduce to the smallest 
number possible that never-ending stream 
of ‘“‘don’ts” that had become such a habit 
with me? Instead of acting on my first 
impulse, I said: “Helen, be as quiet as you 
can, for father is working.” Was it noise 
I wanted? No! Then why suggest noise? 
It is now some time since I resolved to say 
“do” instead of “‘don’t”;, to suggest what 
I wanted instead of precisely what I did not 
want, and the result has been surprising. 
It is a wretched habit that we mothers un- 
consciously get into, this habit of starting 
with a “don’t” and then suggesting the 
very thing that we wish to avoid. It is 
so much more direct, yes, and more merci- 
ful, to say “do.” Then there can be no con- 
flict in the child’s mind. One of the 
Mothers. 
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DISCOVERIES 


# Friends told me that my khaki outing 
skirt must fade when it was washed. I put 
two cupfuls of coffee instead of bluing into 
the rinsing water. Result—the color of my 
skirt is just what it was when new. C. B. 


# Our pastor has requested us to bring to 
the church any current magazines that we 
have already read. We place them upon a 
table in the church vestibule. People can 
help themselves to these magazines and they 
need not return them. The congregation 
has-responded very readily and we average 


from fifty to sixty magazines each Sunday.- 


By the time the janitor is ready to close the 
church, the table is nearly always empty. 
L. E. C. 


# Invest a few cents in packages of morning- 
glory and nasturtium seeds, giving these to 
the children with a few sticks and a ball of 
twine. Set out a five-foot post, around 
which the children may plant their seeds in 
acircle. Let them do the work themselves, 
after giving them the following directions. 
With a four-foot string tied to the foot of 
the post, and a pointed stick, draw a circle 
all around the post, leaving a space 18 
inches wide at the north side for an opening. 
Make a bed 6 inches wide all arcund the 
rest of the circle; plant the seeds 4 inches 
apart and beside each seed put a pointed 
stick fastened to a string reaching to the top 
of the post. It will have the appearance of 
a tent of strings. When the seeds begin to 
grow, and the vines twine about the strings, 
it will make a delightful playhouse. A. A. G. 


#1 suppose there is no one, however 
methodical, whd has not at some time lost 
his trunk key when about to take a journey. 
The chances for losing keys are redoubled in 
large families where the members lend their 
trunks to one another. After several dis- 
tressing experiences of this kind we found a 
solution of the difficulty. Each person has 
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the same kind of lock put on all his pieces of 
baggage. In this way each of us has as 
many keys as he has trunks, but they all 
duplicate each other. It has been such an 
advantage over the old method that I have 
been wondering lately why we did not go a 
step farther and have one family lock so 
that any key in the house would unlock 
any trunk, as we are all reasonably 
honest. E. R. O. 


# While dining with some German friends 
the old gentleman of the family got up from 
the table with a cup of lukewarm black 
coffee and poured it on a beautiful palm. 
He said that plants need stimulants as well 
as people. I tried this, and now, once every 
week, my plants get their cup of lukewarm 
black coffee. It seems to give them new 


‘life. L. D. D. 


# When you must wash a lot of plates that 
have been used for roast lamb, sardines, 
mayonnaise, etc., add a tablespoonful of 
washing soda to the water. You will need 
only a very little soap, if the water is hot. 
The effect on your hands is not as bad as 
that of a quantity of strong soap to dissolve 
the grease. M. D. 


# On our rag dolls we paste printed faces 
cut from pictures of children found in maga- 
zines. The little tots like them better than 
the expressionless faces usually’seen on rag 
dolls. When one face gets soiled or worn a 
new one is easily put on. M. S. 


Yh 


# People give too little thought to the 
appropriate wearing of jewelry, more par- 
ticularly with shirtwaists or gingham dresses. 
A little study will convince anyone that with 
a shirtwaist only absolutely necessary jew- 
elry is fitting: sleeve buttons, belt pin or 
buckle, and a scarfpin or bar pin, depending 
upon the neckwear. Silver jewelry, being 
less elaborate, is usually more in keeping 
with morning dresses and shirtwaists than 
is gold, except when browns or tans are 
worn. Necklaces and bracelets, diamond 
brooches, etc. are utterly impossible with 
shirtwaists. They are on a par with a 
diamond stud in a man’s negligee shirt. 
“ Ajam.” 
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# One of my friends while traveling about 
Europe with three small children devised a 
plan for their entertainment which.proved 
successful. A selection of their favorite 
toys was made and these were packed to- 
gether in one of the strong, small straw suit- 
cases. This was left in the exclusive care 
of the largest child. In this way the play- 
things were all together, and the children 
themselves were responsible for their safe- 
keeping. When they grew tired of traveling 
they could open the suitcase and take out 
what they desired, without a long and 
wearisome hunt through various articles of 
clothing. If any of the toys were broken 
new ones were added to the collection. For 
such a scheme it is convenient to include 
one of the flat, folding backgammon boards, 
not only to play backgammon or cards upon, 
but because it can be used as a small 
table. J. E. 


# Housekeepers can save much time by 
making out a written schedule of the regular 
work for the maid. I have tried it for a 
number of years and find it very satisfac- 
tory. I write down a list of the things to be 
done every morning. Then, under the head- 
ings “Monday,” “Tuesday,” -etc., I write 
the regular work for that day. The work is 
done earlier and there is more time for extra 
work than there was when the maids waited 


. for their orders. S. R. 


#1 have made a cream cheese discovery. 
I take sour cream, accumulated little by 
little, and kept cold until wanted, salt it, put 
it into a cheesecloth bag, and lay it between 


- two heavy stoneware plates in such a way © 


that the liquid will run off. When it is 
firm it is ready to use. If the cream is not 
too sour, and the work is done carefully, the 
product will be finer cream cheese than can 
be bought. S. K. H. 


# A girl living in a small town earns a nice 
sum of money each year. Friends having 
children too young to attend kindergarten,’ 
but still old enough to want constant amuse- 
ment, send them to this girl to be cared for 
during a certain number of hours each day. 
M. C. B. 


# One of the largest hotels in New York is 
noted for its “ clam bouillon. The 
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secret of the rare and delightful flavor is 
that a very tiny dash—a mere trace—of 
curry is-added to the clam juice. J. D. 


#1 use a pint preserve jar- for absorbent 
cotton in my bathroom, Sterilized by 
boiling before the roll of cotton is put in, the 
jar.is air tight, dust proof, and perfectly 


sanitary. J. D. 


# If orris root or sachet is baked in the 
oven for a few minutes, the strength will be 
preserved for weeks. Any powder can be 
treated in this way. Sprinkle a little on a 
square of wadding and put another piece on 
the top, like a sandwich. Bake for a short 


time in a quick oven. H. S. 


# This sounds like one of the “old women’s 
remedies” of generations gone, but it has 
proven successful in several cases known to 
the present writer, and is worth passing on. 
When it “works,” it works quickly—in a 
few hours. To cure canker of the tongue, 
swab the mouth at frequent intervals with 
a mixture of steeped rose leaves and strained 
honey. Steep a handful of green rose leaves 
in one cupful of water, and mix the “tea” 
thus produced with the finest of strained 
honey. There seems to be something 
magic about this. B. T, 

™ Cooking soda, in cases where it is not 
too harsh, is often effective in banishing 
canker. The Editors. 


#1 have lately learned to use chives for 
seasoning, and much prefer them to onions. 'v 
I buy the plants at the vegetable markets, 


pot them, and keep them on the kitchen « 


windowsill. When wanted, I clip with the 
scissors and cut them up fine. 


# Do not put any of those attractive little 
celluloid toys—ducks, swans, 


your aquarium. A friend who tried it found P 
that they killed the fish almost as fast as she 
could bring them home. e 


W. L. A. 


G. B. B. 
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